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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





~ Notice.—SyLvanus UrBan requests bis Friends to observe that Reports, 
Correspondence, Books for Review, announcements of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, &c., received after the 20th instant, cannot be attended to until the 


Sollowing Month. 





PROFESSOR NILSSON’S WORK ON 
“THE PRIMITIVE INHABITANTS 
OF THE NORTH.” 


Srr,—Referring to the Minor Corres- 
pondence in the GENT. Maa. for Decem- 
ber, 1863, which contains the reclamation 

~of Professor Nilsson in relation to the 
notice in Gent. Maa. (March, 1863) of 
his essay on the Bronze period in Scan- 
dinavia, I have been induced to look 
at the article complained of, after an 
attentive perusal of the Professor’s essay 
in the German translation. 

The impression left upon my mind is, 
that not Professor Nilsson only, but 
also your readers, have cause to regret 
the summary way in which his essay 
has been dealt with by your Reviewer. 

It is in reality a work of the deepest 
interest, containing an immense amount 
of curious and most minutely circum- 
stantial evidence of the close connection 
of Phenician colonists—bringing with 
them their customs, worship, instru- 
ments of bronze, &c.—with ancient Scan- 
dinavia. It would be impossible in 
a short compass to detail, even in the 
most general way, the particulars and 
nature of this evidence; but the simple 
fact of the existence at a period, say 
three to four hundred years before Christ, 
of bronze implements for war, for wor- 
ship, and for domestic use, in a country 
that produces no tin, and little if any 
copper, is in itself enough to prove that 
they must have been derived from a 
foreign source. ' 

Let me assure your readers that those 
who can have access in any way to the 
Professor’s essay will find it a store- 
house of most curious and valuable ma- 
terials. 

It is much to be. wished that it should 
be made public in English, say by some 
of our Antiquarian or Ethnological As- 
sociations.—I am, &c., 

Ayn ETHNOLOGIST. 

Jan, 16, 1864. 


GENEALOGICAL QUERIES. 


Srr,—Can you obtain for me any in- 
formation respecting the descendants 
(if any) of 

1. Geoffrey Markham, of Astwood, 
co. Wigorn. (The Visitation of North- 
amptonshire, 1618, mentions his grand- 
son Jerome Markham, of Kelmarsh, co. 
Ebor., who had “ two sonnes ;” I cannot 
trace them further.) 

2. Descendants of Abraham Mark- 
ham, of Allington and Newboe Abbey, 
Lincolnshire. 

3. Who was Marie Frango'se Mark- 
ham, a nun in the English Benedictine 
Convent, at Pontoise ? 

Any information respecting families 
of Markham, descending from Sir John 
Markham, Chief Justice temp. Richard 
II., (except the immediate line of Mark- 
hams, of Becca, dating from Arch- 
bishop Markham), will be most accept- 
able. There is a history of the Mark- 
ham family published, but it is neither 
very complete nor correct. 

I should also be glad of information 
as to the Rev. Francis Markham, M.A,, 
Rector of Great Creton (or Creaton), 
in the Hundred of Guilsborough, North- 
amptonshire. He was Rector 1627— 
1661. Who was his father? Was the 
Rev. Charles Markham, Rector of 
Shankton, Northamptonshire, 1767, his 
descendant ?—I am, &e. mm. FP. 

Jan. 13, 1864. 


HOLY GHOST CHAPEL, BASING- 
STOKE. 

S1r,—The ruins of this chapel are 
quite familiar to travellers on the South- 
Western Railway ; but it is not generally 
known that it was occupied so recently 
as 1743, for in that year the “ Rev. Mr. 
Samuel Deggon was presented to the 
place of Presbyter in the chapel of the 
Holy Ghost, near Basingstoke.” —GENT. 
Maa., xiii. p. 444. I am, &c., 
Maoxenziz E. C. Watcort, M.A., F.S.A. 


ERRATA, 

P. 98. An error of transcription oc- 
curs in the arms of Sir William Turpin. 
For “a bend argent” read “a bend 
azure.” 

P. 116. 
“ Hartington.” 


For “Hastington” read 
Four Oaks Park is in 
Warwickshire, not Worcestershire. 








(Zo face p. 141, 








4. Landing Place, 
5. Patron’s Green. 
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MAP OF OLONMACNOISE, FROM THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHITECTURE OF IRELAND.—II. 
CLONMACNOISE. 


“Tus abbey of Clonmacnoise is situated on the river Shannon, in the 
barony of Garrycastle. This monastery, which belonged to the regular 
canons of St. Augustin *, was peculiarly and universally esteemed, it was un- 
commonly extensive, and amazingly enriched by various Kings and Princes ; 
its landed property was so great, and the number of cells and monasteries 
subjected to it so numerous, that almost half of Ireland was said to be within 
the bounds of Clonmacnoise. And, what was a strong inducement and con- 
tributed much towards enriching this house, it was believed, that all persons 
who were interred in the Holy Ground belonging to it, had insured to them- 
selves a sure and immediate ascent to heaven ; many Princes (it is supposed 
for this reason) chose this for the place of their sepulture ; it was the Iona of 
Ireland : yet notwithstanding the reputed sanctity of this monastery, and 
the high estimation in which it was held by all ranks of people, the abbey 
and town were frequently plundered, burnt, and destroyed by despoilers of 
every kind, from the unpolished Irish desperado to the empurpled King. 
The abbey also suffered by the hands of the barbarous Ostmen, and not only 
by them, but (with concern do we add) by the English then settled in the 
kingdom ; whose errand hither, we would wish to think, was to conciliate - 
the affections of the people, to unite them in bonds of friendship, and teach 
them to live like fellow-citizens and subjects ; instead of this, we are com- 
pelled to say, they too often joined in the sacrilegious optrages of other 
wicked men, and repeatedly disturbed and despoiled the peaceful seminary 
of Clonmacnoise ; sparing neither book, vestment, or any other appendage of 
the sacred altar, which belonged to these truly inoffensive men. 





* Dugdale states (Mon. Ang., vol. vi. p. 87) that these Canons were not brought 
into England until after the Norman Conquest; and it was not until 1139 that 
Pope Innocent II. ordained in the Lateran Council that all Regular Canons should 
submit to the rule of St. Augustine. These Canons were always great builders 
(see the account of St. Bartholomew’s, Smithfield, in Gent. MaG., Oct. 1863). The 
probability is that they were first established at Clonmacnoise in the twelfth 
century, and that previous to that time the buildings had been either entirely of 
wood, or of rough stone, and of little importance. The history of all the early re- 
ligious foundations in England, France, and Ireland is such a mixture of truth and 
fiction that they belong more to the class of historical romance than to real history. 
They were all refounded in the eleventh or twelfth century, and their authentic 
history begins at that period. 

Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. I. 8 
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“The situation of Clonmacnoise is delightful. It stands about ten miles 
from Athlone, on the banks of the Shannon, and is raised above the river on 
ground composed of many small elevations, on which are a few of the build- 
ings which did belong to this ancient house: several other ruins appertain- 
ing to it may also be seen in the little valleys between the hills. The whole is 
bounded to the east and north with very large bogs. 

“The cemetery contained about two Irish acres, on which ten other 
churches were afterwards built by the Kings and petty Princes of the cir- 
cumjacent country; who, though at perpetual war whilst living, were content 
to rest peaceably beside each other. The several founders named these 
churches as follows: Temple Righ, or Melaghlin’s Church, built by O’Me- 
laghlin, King of Meath, and to this day it is the burial-place of that family ; 
Temple O'Connor, built by O’Connor Dun; Temple Kelly ; Temple Finian, 
or M‘Carthy, built by M°Carthy-more of Munster; Temple Hurpan [or 
O’Torpan], or M‘Laffy’s Church ; Temple Kieran ; Temple Gauney ; Temple 
Doulin ; and Temple M‘Dermot [the Cathedral]. This last was much larger 
than any of the others, and before the west door stands a large old cross 
of one entire stone, much defaced by time, on which was some rude carving, 
and an inscription in antique and unknown [Irish] characters; the north 
doors are very low, but guarded with small pillars of fine marble, curiously 
hewn. Besides the cross before mentioned, there are three [now two] others 
in the church-yard. 

“The 9th of September is annually observed as the patron day, when great 
numbers from the most distant parts of Ireland assemble here in pilgrimage. 

“A religious house for nuns appears to have been founded here early ».” 


The abbey is said‘ to have been founded by St. Kieran (who died and 
was buried in the little church of Clonmacnoise) in the year 548. 

In 719 the abbey of Clonmacnoise was destroyed by fire. In 722, 751, 
773, and 777 it was again consumed by fire. 

In 791 died Colchuo, or Colga Hua Dunechda, surnamed the Wise; he 
was supreme moderator or prelector, and master of the celebrated school of 
this abbey; he was also a reader of divinity, and wrote a work to which he 





» Archdall’s Monasticon Hibernicum, pp. 391—393, compared with other 
authorities. The chief of these is the Annals of .the Four Masters, from which 
Archdall’s work is in a great degree compiled. These celebrated Four Masters 
were themselves compilers who lived in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
—Michael O’Clery and three others. Their work was ready for the press in 1636, 
but remained in manuscript until 1824, when a portion of it was printed at 
Buckingham from a transcript preserved in the library at Stowe, with a Latin 
translation and notes by Dr.O’Conor. A far more satisfactory reprint, with a 
translation into English, is, however, that of the late Dr. O’ Donovan, published in 
1851, in 7 vols., 4to. The notes of this author form a valuable repertory of 
ancient Irish topography. The Monastic Chronicles from which these Annals were 
compiled appear to have been much of the same character as the Chronicles of 
other countries, a mixture of truth and fable. These are digested with much care 
and labour into a sort of Annual Obituary: the greater part of the entries record 
only the names and dates of the death of the great men of each period, but 
incidentally much other valuable information is supplied. 

© Ulster Annals. 
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gave the name of ‘Scuapchrabuigh, or, a Beesom for Devotion ; he obtained 
the appellation of chief scribe, and was master of all the Scots of Ireland. 
Albuin, Bishop of Tritzlar in Germany 4, in a letter to St. Colchuo, informs 
him that he had sent fifty shekels to the brethren of his house, out of the 
alms of Charlemagne, and fifty shekels from himself. 

The abbey is recorded to have been again consumed by fire in 811, 816, 
830, 833, 839, 845. 

In 830, many of the family [monks] of Clonmacnoise slain, and all their 
termon [monastic lands ; that is, the ricks and crops upon them] burnt to the 
door of the church, by the King of Cashel. 

843. Clonmacnoise with its oratories burnt by the foreigners under Tur- 
gesius [the Dane]. 

904. The Daimliacc, stone church, or cathedral of Clonmacnoise built by 
King Flann Sionna and Colman Conaillechf. This church was called the 
Church of the Kings, and this abbot died in 924. 

918. In a great flood the water reached the abbot’s fort of Clonmacnoise, 
and to the causeway of the monument of the three crosses. 

920. Clonmacnoise plundered and burnt, 

924, Colman, son of Ailill, Abbot of Clonard and Clonmacnoise, died ; he 
built the Daimhliag¢ [stone church] of Clonmacnoise. 

During the tenth century the abbey was repeatedly plundered by the 
Danes; and in 946 it was again burnt by Tomar, a Danish general from 
Limerick. It was again consumed by fire in 957. In 964 and 969 the 
abbots are called bishops. This designation cannot always be taken as proof 
of the existence of a bishop’s see, but beyond doubt Clonmacnoise was from 
very early times the see of a bishop, and so continued till the diocese was 
united to that of Meath in the reign of Elizabeth. 

957. The Termon of Kieran burnt from the high cross to the Shannon, 
both corn and mills. [See 830.] 

970. A certain person killed in the door of the Prointige [Refectory]. 

1015. The great oak of the church of Fingin destroyed by a storm. 

1026. Breassal Coneallagh was abbot, when he made a new pavement from 
the garden of the abbess to the cairn of the three crosses. [The position of 
the nunnery and of these three crosses is shewn on our plan taken from the 
Ordnance Map, eastward of the cemetery. | 

1031. Con-nam-bocht, the head of the Culdees and anchorites at Cluain- 
Briellois, died, the first that invited a party of the poor at Clonmacnoise 
at Iseal Kieran, the name of a church [or hospitium?] on the low land 
at Clonmacnoise. 

1060. In a plundering incursion, two persons were killed at the cross of 
the Scriptures. 

1070. The causeway from the cross of Bishop Etchen to the Lrdoon 
Kieran [the porch of St. Kieran] made, and the causeway from Cross Com- 





s 


4 Acta SS., p. 378. 

© Usseri Sylloge Epist. Hibern. On the subject of the Scots or Irish in Ger- 
many, see an article in the “ Edmburgh Review,” January, 1864, p. 170. 

f Annals of the Four Masters, p. 415. 

* Large churches are usually called by this name; small churches are called 
Dertach, or oratory, literally oak house. 





* 
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gall to the monument of the three crosses, and thence westward to the 
entrance of the street. 

1072. A forcible refection taken at Iseal Kieran, and the superintendent of 
the poor there killed. 

1082. The cemetery of the nuns of Clonmacnoise burnt, with its stone 
church [ Daimliag] and the eastern third of all the establishment. 

1088. Died Tighernach O’Braoin, of the sept of Muireadhaigh, abbot of 
Clonmacnoise, and also of Roscommon ; a wise, learned, and eloquent teacher 
and doctor. He wrote the annals of Ireland to this year, and was interred 
here. [He records on frequent occasions that the abbey was sacked and 
plundered by the Danes. ] 

1089. The Abbot Cormac M*Connamboght did this year purchase for 
ever Jseal Kieran, or the Hospital (?) of St. Kieran, from Donell M*Flann 
O’Melaghlin, King of Meath. 

*1104. The [wooden ?] shingles of the great church [Daimliag], and the 
lower end of the walls of the fine church [called by some M*Dermot’s 
Church] which was begun by Cormac M‘Connamboght, comorb [successor ] 
of St. Kieran, was this year repaired and completed by Flaithbertach 
O’Loingsigh, abbot, who died in 1108. 

1124, The finishing of the Cloictheach, or Cloictighe*, of Clonmaconoise. 
[This entry is of so much importance that we give the exact words of the 
Annals of the Four Masters: Ford. Cloictighe Cluanmacnois la hua Maioleoin 
Comarba Ciarain, translated “Operimentum Campanilis Cl. factum per 
O’Maloneum Vicarium Ciarini.”— tom, iii. p. 713, O’Conor’s translation, 
with which O’Donovan’s agrees. 

1135. The town of Clonmacnoise, with the church of Moriegh O’Duffie, 
were all consumed by an accidental fire. 

1135. Lightning struck off the head of the Cloictheach of Clonmacnoise. 
This seems to shew that only one was in existence at this period. 

1140. Tuilough O’Connor, Monarch of Ireland, did this year present to the 
churches of Clonmacnoise a number of crosses, goblets, and chalices of solid 
silver, richly ornamented with gold. This monarch at his decease was 
buried near the high altar of the Daimhliag, or cathedral '. 

1150. A chief of Teffia killed in Gardha na Gamh-naighe [the cow-yard], 
at Clonmacnoise. 

1164. Clonmacnoise was oppressed and burnt. 

1169. The Church of the Nuns at Clonmacnoise finished; also at the 
principal cemetery a church [teampull] was erected in place of the dertach 
{oak church] by Connor O’Kelly *. 





» The Registry of Clonmacnoise, a document in Irish which appears to have 
been compiled in the fifteenth century. It thus explains the word Cloictheagh :— 
**O’Rourke hath for a monument built a small steep castle, or steeple, commonly 
called in Irish Cloictheagh, in Clonmacnoise, as a memorial of his own part of 
that cemetery.” As this deed is evidently a forgery, this only proves what the 
monks wished to be believed respecting the builder of the tower; but it is good 
evidence for the use and meaning of the word, and of one of the uses of the 
Cloichteach. The translation into English is by Duald M‘Firbis, who made it for 
Sir James Ware. Mr. Brash maintains that Cloch-teach signifies only ‘stone 
house.’ See the Ulster Journal of Archeology. 

' O’Halloran’s Introd., pp. 118 and 213. k Annals of the Four Masters. 
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1195. A Papal Bull mentions the church of St. Mary to the east of Clon- 
macnoise, probably that of the Nunnery, and a church to the west with the 
same dedication. 

1198. Roderick O’Conor, King of Ireland, was interred in the great church, 
on the north side of the high altar. 

1205. Melaghlin O’Melaghlin erected an altar of stone in the great church. 

1212. This year a castle was erected here by the English’. 

1336. The cathedral was repaired (according to the Register of Clonmac- 
noise, cited by Dr. Petrie) ; the remains of the groined vaults at the east end 
would agree with this date. 

1552. Clonmacnoise destroyed by the garrison of Athlone. [After that 
time it seems never to have recovered its former importance. Nothing can 
well exceed the desolate appearance of the ruins in their present state. | 


The mention of a communication with Charlemagne (in 791) 
is a very important piece of history. We know that in his time 
all the monasteries and churches in Gaul were built of wood only, 
and that one of the great reforms which that great monarch en- 
deavoured to introduce was to revive the practice of building 
in stone. But for that object he was obliged to send for 
masons to Italy and Byzantium, and a few buildings were 
erected by them in different parts of Gaul, of which it is diffi- 
cult now to find any traces. The most perfect of the buildings 
of the time of Charlemagne is the church of Germigny-sur- 
Loire, described and engraved in Archeologia, vol. xxxvii., 4to., 
1857. These foreign masons found few imitators in Gaul; in 
fact, no other buildings are known to remain that were built in 
imitation of them. In England also an unsuccessful attempt 
to introduce the practice of building in stone was made in the 
seventh century; but the only remains that we have of that 
period are the crypts of Hexham and Ripon, built of the frag- 
ments of Roman buildings, and some small portions at Jarrow 
and Monk’s Wearmouth, preserved when those churches were 
rebuilt by the monks of Durham at the end of the eleventh 
century. In Ireland we find nothing corresponding to any of 
these ancient structures either of France or of England. It 
was not until about the year 1000 that the revival of building 
in stone became general in Europe, unless Ireland was the only 
exception, as is asserted by the Munster school of antiquaries : 
and if Ireland was so much more highly civilized than any 





' We are greatly indebted to Mr. Gordon M. Hills for much valuable assistance 
in compiling these historical particulars, and for the use of his invaluable plans 
and drawings; but he is in no degree responsible for the inferences we draw 
from them. 
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other part of Europe in the ninth century, it appears very ex- 
traordinary that some of the Irish masons did not emigrate to 
other countries. 





Plan of Cemetery, Clonmacnoise. 


. Cathedral, or Temple Mac Dermot. 9. O’Rourke’s Round Tower. 

a. The Black Cell. 10. 10. Two burial-places of the family of the 
. Temple Finghin, or Fineen, or Macarthy’s Malones. 

Church. 11. Temple Killen. 

. Temple Kieran. 12 and 13. Residentiary houses of the Dean, 
Temple Kelly. Archdeacon, &c. 

Temple Ry, or Melaghlin’s Church. 14. Temple Esp, or the Bishop’s Chapel. 

. Temple Doulin, now the Parish Church. 15. Temple Gauney. 

- Temple Hurpan, or Mac Laffey’s Church. ce. ¢. ¢, Crosses. 

Temple Connor. . 


CAA Me to 


We have thus collected all the historical evidence we have 
been able to find that seems likely to throw any light on the 
history of the buildings at Clonmacnoise; and it appears to us 
that there is very little evidence of stone buildings of any im- 
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portance now remaining, of a date prior to the eleventh cen- 
tury, the era in which building in stone was revived in other 
countries. The previous history evidently relates almost en- 
tirely to wooden buildings continually burnt down and rebuilt 
again in a few months, as was the case in other countries at 
the same period. Stone buildings were a more serious matter, 
commonly requiring several years to complete them, and of 
sufficient importance to be recorded in the annals. 

(1.) The cathedral was finished in 1104. This building is 
not likely to have been in advance of those of Bishop Gundulph 
at Malling (described in Gent. Maa., Sept., 1863), which are 
of rough stone only; and whatever original portions remain 
of this cathedral are extremely rude. The church has. evi- 
dently been rebuilt at a considerably later time. The east 
end has been almost destroyed, and what remains of it is later 
work, probably of the fourteenth century; there are remains 
of groined vaulting of that period. At the west end is a door- 
way of the usual Norman type of the twelfth century, with 
scolloped capitals. The north doorway is a very singular one, 
of the beginning of the sixteenth century, with mouldings very 
well cut in the hard limestone; over 
the head of it are three figures, fairly 
sculptured, representing St. Patrick, 

St. Francis, and St. Dominic, with in- 
scriptions in raised letters. This door- 
way has been frequently engraved. 

Joining on to the south wall is a 
domestic building of two stories: the 
lower one has a pointed barrel vault, 
quite plain and rough, a very usual 
mode of construction in Ireland; the 
upper one contains a fireplace, with 
a good octagonal chimney of ashlar, 
having a pyramidal roof, also octa- 
gonal, and four openings for the 
smoke with square heads. The win- 
dows of this building are long and Chimney of Domestic Buildings of the 

, Cathedral, Clonmacn 
narrow, with round heads; these are 
of ashlar, but the walls are of rough stone, and irregular (that 
is, not in regular courses), with the joints filled in with the small 
pieces chipped off the larger stones in trimming them with the 
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hammer into some sort of shape. The whole character of this 
building is that of the end of the twelfth century, so far as it 
has any character at all; of course such walls as these may be 
of any date, but all the openings are of ashlar, and these with 
the vault belong to the date mentioned. The cathedral is stated 
in the Register to have been rebuilt in the fourteenth century 
by Tomultach M*Dermott, chief of Moylurg (Petrie, p. 270). 
If this can be depended on, it is useless to discuss the history 
of the previous structure ; but the authority of the document is 
doubtful. 

The following is Ware’s account of the cathedral, extracted 
from his Lives of the Bishops of Ireland :— 


“The church of this abbey was afterwards converted to a cathedral, but 
I am utterly at a loss to fix the time when it was done. Some, indeed, ex- 
pressly say that St. Kiaran was Bishop of Clonmacnois. If this be true, 
there is no occasion of any further enquiry into the original of the cathedral. 
However, in latter ages, nine other churches were subjected to it, as it were 
in one and the same churchyard, which contained about two Irish acres in 
circuit, on the west whereof the Bishops of Clonmacnois afterwards built 
their episcopal palace, the ruins of which are yet visible. The situation of 
this place is not unpleasant: it stands on a green bank, high raised above 
the river, but encompassed to the east and north-east with large boggs. The 
nine churches were most of them built by the kings and petty princes of 
those parts for their places of sepulture, who although at perpetual wars in 
their lives, were contented to lie here peaceably in death. One of these 
churches, called ‘Temple-Ri, or the King’s Church, was built by O’Mellaghin, 
King of Meath, and to this day is the burial-place of that family. Another, 
called Temple-Connor, was built by O'Connor Dun; a third and fourth by 
O’Kelly, and Macarthy-More, of Munster. The largest of all was erected by 
Mac Dermot, and is called after his name. The rest by others. Before the 
west door of Mac Dermot’s Church stood a large, old-fashioned cross, or 
monument, much injured by time, on which was an inscription in antique 
characters, which nobody that I could hear of could read. The west and 
north door of this church, although but mean and low, are guarded about 
with fine wrought, small marble pillars curiously hewn. Another of the 
churches hath an arch of a greenish marble, flat wrought, and neatly hewn 
and polished, and the joints so close and even set that the whole arch seems 
but one entire stone, as smooth as either glass or christall.” 


There are two round towers in this burial-ground, the larger 
and taller of which [9] appears to belong to the cathedral. It 
is called by the local guides the Tower of O’ Rourk, and is men- 
tioned by that name in the Register before quoted. It has lost 
its roof, and the belfry-story has been rebuilt of rough stone, 
with eight openings in it, all square-headed, with a single long 
stone forming the top; the other windows are of the same form. 

I 
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The doorway is round-headed, with a regular arch of ashlar, 
and sloping sides™ formed of six stones on each side,—part of 
the regular and nearly parallel courses of masonry which con- 
tinue all round the tower, which is constructed in the oldest 
parts of ashlar masonry, and fine-jointed. The material is the 
hard limestone, which is very difficult to cut, and requires ex- 
cellent tools for the purpose; we believe that no people in 
modern Europe had saws or other implements capable of cut- 
ting this stone before the twelfth century. The character of 
the masonry and construction of this tower is decidedly later 
than that of the domestic building attached to the cathedral, 
or than that of the castle built by the English in 1212, which 
adjoins the south-west corner of this burial-ground. But as 
rough stone was used for certain purposes at all periods down 
to our own time, it does not necessarily follow that ashlar-work 
is of later date than rubble; and in this instance the rubble 
walling is super-imposed upon the ashlar. Still, we know that 
ashlar walls were not in use in England or other countries 
before the twelfth century; it begins to come in very sparingly, 
for dressings only, about the middle of the eleventh. 

It is recorded in the Chronicon Scotorum, and in the Annals 
of the Four Masters at the same year, that the great Cloich- 
teach of Clonmacnoise was finished in the year 1124. This 
date seems within the range of probability, and there is not 
sufficient ground to question its accuracy. The striking of the 
roof by lightning in 1135 might very well apply to the then 
new tower, and the present summit has evidently been rebuilt. 

The local guides differ as to the appropriation of the names 
to the particular churches or burial chapels. In our plan the 
names are copied from Ware. 

(2.) The second round tower at Clonmacnoise is attached to 
and forms part of the small church or chapel of Finian or 
M°Carthy : it joins on to the chancel-arch, and the two appear 
to be so constructed as to shew that they were both built to- 
gether, and form part and parcel of the same piece of work. 
This round tower is faced with ashlar masonry inside and out- 
side, and with fine joints. The chancel-arch is of two orders, 





™ These sloping sides to doors and windows are one of the peculiarities of Irish 
architecture, beginning at the earliest period and continued to the time of 
Cromwell. We have already given an example of a window of this form in the 
thirteenth century from Christ Church, Dublin. 
Gent. Maca, 1864, Vor. I. T 
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the outer one having only shallow rounds, and narrow angular 
mouldings between; but the inner arch has a rich though 
shallow triple zigzag both on the vertical face and on the soffit, 
the salient points of which meet on a large bowtel, which runs 
along the angle, as will be best seen by the accompanying sec- 





arta! 
ya 
im 


Temple Finghin, or Fineen, Clonmacnoise. 


tion (see next page). Under this is a modern plain arch of 
black limestone. The abacus is square and of the common 
Norman form. The capitals of the outer shafts are human 
heads with drapery passing under the chin, but much mutilated 
and decayed". Those of the inner one are an Irish variety of 
the usual scolloped form, which did not come into use until the 
twelfth century, with an extra moulding, giving them a more 





" The costume of heads carved on corbels or capitals is often useful as a 
guide to the date of a building: in the present instance, if any importance 
is to be attached to this indication, it would agree better with a later date than 
an earlier one. 
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finished appearance than usual. On the jambs are heads, 
three on each jamb, and a peculiar buckle-shaped ornament 
overlapping the shaft. One of the heads, the central one, 
a grotesque human head, is large and very remarkable. 


Details of Chancel-arch, Temple Finghin, Clonmacnoise. 
a, Section of Arch. b. Capital on South Jamb. ec. Base. 


The ornamentation of this arch (see the engraving of it), 
judging by similar remains in England, would give it a date 
after the middle of the twelfth century. There is nothing of 
an earlier character about it, and there is nothing of transition 
date, though closely approaching it. The character of the orna- 
ment is of nearly the same date, or rather later than that of 
the Nuns’ Church, built in 1167. 

The material of this tower is the hard limestone of the 
country, very well cut and squared, but the beds are not 
quite level—although this is hardly perceived, and is much 
less marked than at Cashel, it is sufficient to shew that the 
masons were accustomed to the use of rough stone, and not 
of ashlar. The arch and the doorway are of sandstone, which 
is very usual in Norman buildings, on account of the difficulty 
of working their ornaments in the hard limestone. 

The east window of this chapel is small plain Norman, with 
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sloping sides. There is a singular piscina, a square opening 
with a round basin grooved, formed of hard black limestone. 
There is a doorway level with the ground from the chancel 
into the round tower just eastward of the chancel-arch. The 
lower windows of the tower are round- 

headed, the others are square-topped, with 

a round head slightly recessed over each. 

The tower has a conical roof of herring- 

bone ashlar. In the Register of Clonmac- 

noise, before referred to, it is recorded that 

Finyn M‘Carthy More built a chapel here, 

and Dr. Petrie shews (p. 270) that if the 

authority can be depended on “ this could ee. eo... 
not have been until after the time of Cor- 

mac Finn, King of Desmond, who died in the year 1215.” 

It is quite possible that a style of ornament which in Eng- 
land would be of about 1180, might be used in Ireland in the 
next generation; but it appears from other examples, such as 
Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel and the Nuns’ Church here, that 
during the twelfth century the same style of ornament was used 
in Ireland as in England and France at the same dates. The 
Anglo-Norman style is only one of the varieties of the Roman- 
esque style which prevailed at that period over a great part of 
Europe, and this style was probably introduced into Ireland by 
the French monks. 

It is only fair to mention that the Munster school of anti- 
quaries deny strenuously that this chancel-arch forms any part 
of the same construction with the round tower. They contend 
that a portion of the tower has been cut away to insert the arch, 
and the very remarkable pendentive, or squinch, was inserted 
across the angle to carry the upper part of the tower,—but that 
the settlement caused by this operation compelled the builders 
to desist from this attempt,—and that the portion of wall which 
was left below the squinch was converted into a sort of pillar, 
as it now remains. That the lower part of the tower was altered 
to convert it into a vestry for the church, and the present door- 
way altered and the window inserted; and in order to give 
more room in this vestry the whole surface of the wall has been 
chiselled away all round to the height of seven or eight feet. 

No other round tower has a window on the ground-floor, and 
the doorway is almost always on the first floor, or several feet 
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from the ground. They allow this tower to be probably one of 
the latest of the round towers, but still long anterior to any of 
the buildings now attached to it: also, that the chancel is con- 
siderably anterior to the nave. But as the south wall of the 
chancel is bonded in with the tower as well as the chancel-arch, 
this theory would involve the cutting away of one-half of the 
lower part of the tower to insert these walls—a wonderfully bold 
piece of engineering indeed, and one that was perfectly need- 
less; for they had only to build the church a few feet further 
to the north, for which there is ample space, and the whole 
difficulty would have been avoided. 

The general theory of this school is, that the round towers 
belong to a period before the Christian era, or at least before 
Ireland was Christian. We believe this is as fair a statement of 
their views as our limits will allow: it is certainly our wish to 
be just and fair to all parties, but we cannot afford to give the 
same space to views which appear to us untenable that we allot 
to those which appear probable, and consistent with the general 
history of the art of building. 

(3.) St. Kieran’s Church consists of the ruins of a very small 
rude chapel, of rough masonry, with wide joints of mortar: the 
side walls project at each end, forming a kind of pilaster but- 
tress. The two cross walls are built within the side walls, and not 
bonded in: this peculiarity occurs in St. Declan’s Chapel at 
Ardmore, and in several others of the rude early churches in 
Ireland. At the west end is one jamb of a doorway, the only 
bit of chiselled stone in the building. The dimensions are 
19 ft. 6in. by 13 ft., including the buttresses, which project east 
and west; the walls are 2 ft. lin. thick, and have been plastered 
inside and outside. This chapel may probably be early work. 

(4.) Near the large church to the north-east are the foun- 
dations of a small chapel, said to have been that of the 
O’Kellys, who erected a church here in 1167. 

(5.) The church of O’Melaghlin is small and rough. The 
east window consists of two very narrow slits scarcely wider 
than loopholes, or they might be called round-headed lancets. 
These are very widely splayed inside ; the rear-arch is formed 
by a keeled bowtel, and exhibits one of the peculiarities of Irish 
architecture: in English work the mouldings of the jamb 
would stop at the splay of the sill, but here they are carried 
all round the window-opening, giving it a great neatness and 
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finish. The keeled moulding is one of late or transition cha- 
racter, and would shew this window not to be earlier than 1180. 
This peculiarity of carrying the mouldings along the splay of 


Interior, East Window of Temple Ry, or Melaghlin’s Church, Clonmacnoise. 


the window and so completing the circuit, instead of stopping 
them at the sill in the usual manner, occurs also in the Somer- 
setshire buildings of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as 
at Wells and Glastonbury, and was pointed out by Professor 
Willis, at the Wells Meeting in 1863, as one of the peculiar 
features of the Somersetshire style. The doorway is patchwork 
of old materials: the north and west walls have probably also 
been rebuilt of old materials. 

(6.) On the south side of the large church are two small 
churches or chapels joined together end to end, with a small 
early window in the partition wall; they seem to have been 
thatched, by the ledge left in the wall of the gable at each end. 
Of these two chapels, the western one, called Tempul Doulin, 
is the earlier, and has been complete in itself, with a small east 
window splayed within, now opening into the other chapel. The 
two windows on the south side are square-topped. The west 
doorway is pointed, but the pointed arch is inserted; the inner 
opening is square-topped, with a single flat stone for a lintel; 
there are flat buttresses at the west end terminating the side- 
walls. Over the west door is a tombstone, let in, with the date 
of 1609 upon it. 
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(7.) The other chapel, called Tempul Hurpan, or O’Torpan, 
joined on to this, has the east window broken out, and there 
are no side windows; the masonry is rough and irregular, but 
with mortar; the south 
doorway is small, and 
has a round arch of 
rough stone for the 
head. 

On the eastern side 
of the cemetery is a 
stone rudely hollowed 
out as if for a seat, and 
called by the guides 
“§t. Kieran’s Chair.” It is probably the head of a window. 

(8.) O’Connor’s Church, or Tempull Connor, after lying in 
ruins, was some years ago roofed in and fitted up for use as the 
Protestant parochial church. The walls are more massive than 
those of the other churches, but in their modernized condition 
exhibit only one feature of ancient architecture, viz. the door- 
way; the opening 2ft. 9in. wide, and 5ft. 8in. high to the 
springing of the arch, which is a semicircle. The arch and 
jambs are devoid of moulding, but there is a flatly moulded 
impost at the springing of the arch, and the jambs have a small 
chamfered plinth. The door is placed very near the inside of 
the wall, and the soffit of the arch outside of it is formed into 
two flat arch-ribs by a channel 9 in. wide. 

Eastward from the churchyard is the cairn of the three 
crosses, and still further east are the small remains of the 
Nunnery. The church here was, like those at the principal 
cemetery, of small dimensions. The walls are of the hard 
limestone of the country, and hammer-dressed only, but the 
arch is of sandstone, which more readily admits of having orna- 
ments carved upon it. This is in accordance with the usual 
practice of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, to build the 
walls of the hard stone of the country, and make the dressings 
only of freestone, brought from a distance, frequently from 
Caen. The only piece of architecture left is a fragment of the 
chancel-arch. The north pier retains its capitals, which are 
of singular design, and ntmerous pieces of the archivolt with 
chevron mouldings and flat carvings are lying on the ground. 
The arch was semicircular in form. This church is evidently 


St. Kieran’s Chair, Clonmacnoise. 
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the same as the Church of the Nuns recorded to have been fin- 
ished in 1167; and the architectural character of this chancel- 
arch agrees perfectly with that date. It affords us an excellent 
example of the Irish style of the twelfth century. 


OWEWITT ¢ 
ec, 


Capital and Arch-mouldings of Chancel-arch, Nuns’ Church, Clonmacnoise, A.D. 1167. 


The annexed woodcut of a portion of this arch is enlarged 
from the view given in Harris’s Ware. ‘The inner arch was, 
in Harris’s time, complete, though now only a small portion, 
as shewn in Mr. Hills’ drawing, remains. At that time, too, 
fragments of the two outer arches remained in situ, but they 
have now entirely disappeared. Harris’s plate is therefore 
valuable, for though rudely executed, it is sufficiently detailed 
to allow of its being accurately made out. 

The alternate interrupted zigzag or chevron on the middle 
arch is remarkable. It is a rather late ornament, and agrees 
perfectly well with the date given to it. The same ornament, 
but not alternated, occurs at New Shoreham in Sussex, which 
is a late church. This arch and the one at Tempul Finghin 
are so much alike in character, that it is highly probable 
they were erected about the same time. The arch of the Nuns’ 

2 
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church is of decidedly English character, though with a little 
of the early frette-work which we find on early gravestones and 
crosses, but the capitals and the ornaments of the piers are 
totally unlike anything in England, and if taken by themselves 
would appear to be of much earlier character than the arch. 
It appears that the chief features of this arch were copied 
from English examples, but being carried out by Irish work- 
men they introduced various Irish details into the ornaments, 
These are all rude copies of Classic decoration—the Grecian 
frette, the volute and human head; while some of the balls in 
the abacus have the early pear-shaped ornament, giving them 
much the appearance of the ball-flower. This ornament is 
common in the western provinces of France in work of the 
twelfth century. It would seem as if fashions in Ireland were 
not so soon laid aside as in England, but that when once 
adopted they were carried forward into succeeding centuries. 
We have here early work copied in late Norman times, and we 
have in other examples thirteenth-century work carried for- 
ward into fourteenth and even fifteenth century buildings, but 
always mixed with other features which belong to the later 
time; and therefore, in undertaking to fix the date of a building 
in Ireland, all these considerations should be taken into account, 
and a careful investigation of all its features should be made, 
before any opinion is given. It is a new field, and but little 
understood, and it requires time and labour and an earnest 
desire after truth in order to work out its history correctly. 


Many of the buildings called churches are merely family 
burial-chapels, which in Ireland it was the custom to keep 
separate, scattered about the burial-ground, instead of attaching 
them to the cathedral or other larger church, and making one 
building of some importance, as was done in other countries. 

At a short distance from this cemetery are the ruins of 
the castle built by the English in 1212; which has evidently 
been a fortress of some importance, having a wide and deep foss, 
a square keep, and a courtyard with a gatehouse and walls of 
enceinte. It was probably built upon early earthworks, like so 
many other castles, and may have been the site of the abbot’s 
fort mentioned under the date 918. The keep is massive, with 
very thick rude walls, the windows are mere rude loops, but 


not very smali nor very narrow. The whole appearance of this 
Gent. Mac, 1864, Vor. I. U 
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ruin is that of very rough work of the twelfth century, without 
any ashlar; it is scarcely more advanced in character than 
Gundulph’s Keep at Malling in 1080, and shews that the archi- 
tecture of Ireland could not have been in advance of other 
countries at the time this castle was built. It is evident from 
Giraldus and other historians that the English forces employed 
in the conquest of Ireland were not sufficiently numerous for 
them to have built much themselves; they must have em- 
ployed the natives to build for them; and this is the only way 
of accounting for the fact that the English castles in Ireland 
are of so much earlier character in appearance than the castles 
in England of the same period. The numerous castles built in 
England in the time of Stephen are infinitely superior in con- 
struction to this, which is half-a-century later in date. It is 
recorded that “when Roderick O’Connor, King of Connaught, 
built a castle of stone at Tuam in 1161, it was a thing so new 
and uncommon, that it became famous among the Irish at that 
time by the name of the Wonderful Castle.” Even at Tarah, 
in Meath, the principal palace of the Irish kings, there are no 
traces of any stone building. ‘ When Henry II. was in Dublin 
in 1171 he caused a royal palace to be erected for him with 
excellent workmanship, of smoothe wattles, after the fashion 
of Ireland®.” There is no difference in construction between 
churches or towers, and castles or houses. Stone walls must 
be built in the same manner to whatever purpose they are 
applied, and it is evident that the Irish were not accustomed to 
the use of cut stone even at the end of the twelfth century. 
The round towers appear to us clearly Ecclesiastical, as has 
been demonstrated by Dr. Petrie in his admirable work, the ar- 
guments of which on this point seem quite unanswerable. They 
were intended for different ecclesiastical purposes; they would 
serve as a place of refuge for the priest and his treasures, and 
answer all the usual purposes of church towers, including that 
of guiding the funerals to the burial-ground, whether by night 
or by day ; the upper story, with the openings in it, would serve 
either for a lantern at night or a belfry by day. Some such con- 
trivance as these tall towers or hollow pillars was necessary in 
a country covered with forests. We know that throughout a 
long period Irish oak was an important article of commerce ; 





° Hoveden, ap. Ware and Harris, Antiquities, p. 182, 
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many church roofs built of this material still remain in different 
parts of England and France, and the material was celebrated 
for the purpose of making coffers even in Italy. The peat bogs 
bear abundant evidence of having once been forests, turned into 
bogs by the negligence of the people in allowing the mouths 
of the water-courses to become choked up, by which means 
extensive plains were converted into swamps. The great bog 
of Allan, in the middle of which is the cemetery of Clonmac- 
noise, is situated in the very centre of Ireland, on an extensive 
table-land of high ground above the level of the rivers which 
run through it; but the mouths of the natural and artificial 
streams where they join the principal rivers are permitted 
to be choked up, either from mere negligence or from the 
narrow selfishness of some proprietors of mills. Even if these 
extensive bogs existed at so early a period as the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, some guide to the burial-ground 
would still be required. There is not the slightest evidence 
that any of these burial-grounds were Pagan, on the con- 
trary, there is the strongest evidence that they were all 
Christian; and as all the round towers are situated in these 
burial-grounds, they must have been Christian also. Giraldus 
Cambrensis mentions the “ Ecclesiastical Tower of Kildare” as 
existing in his time, that is, at the end of the twelfth century. 
There is still a round tower there, and no remains of any 
other early tower. The same writer mentions round towers 
also in general terms as an Irish custom, but it does not follow 
from this that any of the existing towers are of a date prior 
to the year 1000. Two centuries was a period long enough to 
establish a custom; or if some were built before that time 
they would certainly be very badly built, and therefore not 
likely to stand very long. Those which are built of mere 
boulders, or entirely of rough stone without any ashlar, may 
be of any age. Such structures hardly come under the deno- 
mination of architecture at all. But when we come to ashlar 
masonry like these towers at Clonmacnoise, the case is very 
different ; we then come within the range of the general history 
of art, which follows the same rules and the same order in all 
countries, although one may be a generation or two in advance 
of another. Whether Ireland was generally in advance of or 
behind other countries is a point to be further examined. 
There are at Clonmacnoise and in other places in Ireland 
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several tombstones of very early date, with names incised 
upon them in the Irish character, some of which have been 
identified as the names of persons living at remote periods, 
chiefly in the eleventh century, but some carlier. These early 
tombstones are a very curious and interesting study of them- 
selves, but have little connection with the history of architec- 
ture. All early nations used stone for graves and memorials, 
such as the cromlechs and the pillar-stones, of which the Irish 
gravestones are the legitimate successors. These early stones 
bear no marks of iron tools; they are split and hammer-dressed. 
The incised inscriptions may probably have been made with 
a pointed instrument of iron; but the earlier ones do not appear 
to have been executed with hammer and chisel. They are 
not squared or cut into any regular shape; the outline of the 
rock or mass of stone from which they were split is still pre- 
served in many instances. We know that one of the uses of 
the instruments commonly called “ celts,” whether of stone or 
bronze, was as a wedge to split both timber and stone. But 
we have no evidence of the cutting and carving of stone with 
iron tools before the eleventh century in the northern parts 
of Europe. The buildings of the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury are everywhere constructed of rough stone, and cut stone 
only comes in sparingly about the middle of that century. The 
large and fine church of St. Hilary, at Poitiers, consecrated 
A.D. 1049, was built entirely of rough stone, perfectly plain, 
with a wooden roof: at the beginning of the twelfth century 
a stone vault was put on, and the walls were cased on the out- 
side with cut stone to strengthen them: the external casing 
blocks up some of the original windows, and all the ornamenta- 
tion of the interior was inserted at the same time with this 
external casing. What probability is there that Ireland was 
in advance of Poitou, then one of the most civilized districts 
of Europe? 

Near the west end of the Cathedral of Clonmacnoise is one 
of the stone crosses covered with rich sculptures for which 
Ireland is celebrated, and the age of which is much disputed; 
those at Cashel and Tuam are considered by Dr. Petrie as of 
the twelfth century; the present one he considers much earlier, 
but gives no satisfactory reasons for this opinion; he says that 
it is evidently of the same age as the west door of the cathedral, 
which has scolloped capitals of the twelfth century. We have 
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no sculpture of raised figures deeply cut which can be proved 
by any good evidence to be earlier than the twelfth century, 
or the end of the eleventh, either in England or France. The 
capitals ornamented with figures in the church of the “ Abbaie 
aux Dames,” at Caen, which were formerly supposed to be of 
the date of the foundation in 1066, are now proved to belong 
to a rebuilding about a century later, and similar discoveries 
have been made elsewhere. The earliest examples appear to 
be imitations of wood-carving, and the early interlaced pattern 
commonly called Runic is a palpable imitation of wicker-work. 
This cross is of sandstone, and the carving is deeply cut; the 
Irish inscriptions upon it given by Dr. Petrie (p. 268) are sup- 
posed to prove that the cross was erected in the beginning 
of the tenth century. These inscriptions are :— 


A PRAYER FOR FLANN, SON OF MAELSECHLAINN. 
A PRAYER FOR COLMAN, WHO MADE THIS CROSS ON THE KING FLANN, 


This proves that the cross was erected by Colman to the 
memory of King Flann, and Dr. Petrie has shewn that there 
was an Abbot Colman cotemporary with Flann; but there may 


have been another of the same name, or the cross may have 
been renewed when the cathedral was rebuilt. 

It seems probable that these stone crosses covered with 
figures are often copies in stone of earlier crosses made of wood 
or wicker-work, which had been erected on the same spot, and 
had obtained a reputation for sanctity. This would explain 
many of the apparent anomalies and inconsistencies which have 
been remarked by those who have examined them. If the 
ornaments were merely of the same kind of work as the shallow 
surface ornament, which may be executed with a knife only, 
such as was used by the ancient Assyrians and Egyptians, and 
is used by the New Zealanders at the present day, and at all 
periods by people in a similar stage of civilization, we might 
allow them any degree of antiquity. But when numerous small 
human figures are used, and the cutting is so deep as to require 
the hammer and chisel, we are obliged to enquire at what 
period similar sculpture was introduced in other countries. 
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DISCOVERY OF A CELTIC KITCHEN-REFUSE-HEAP AT 
NORMANBY IN CLEVELAND. 


Tue site of this interesting discovery, which was made in the autumn 
of 1863, is a point on the flank of Normanby Bank, about 250 feet 
below the highest ground of the moor above, and 450 above the level 
of the sea, which, at the nearest point, is more than 43 miles distant 
by the air-line. Before the iron mines in the bank were wrought, or, 
in other words, only a few years ago, the seam of ironstone must have 
cropped out in very near vicinity to the soil which lay above this curious 
memorial of Celtic times. As it is at present, much excavation has 
taken place, and the face of the outcropping seam presents a perpen- 
dicular wall of some ten feet high. Opposite to this, and at a distance 
of less than twenty yards, is the bank in which the deposit to be noticed 
has been laid open to view. 

The immediate cause which led to the discovery was that mining 
necessities led to the formation of a new road at a level lower by about 
sixteen feet than an existing one; this, moreover, could scarcely be less 
than five feet below the level of the circumjacent modern surface. While 
the workmen were engaged in excavating and removing the soil, in 
a direction mainly parallel to the old road, their attention was drawn to 
the presence of many bones in a remarkable state of preservation ; while, 
a little lower, they came upon a layer which seemed to consist in great 
degree of shells. The interest of the men as well as of the engineer 
being excited, a considerable collection of the strange matters was 
speedily formed, inclusive of the bones of various animals, many frag- 
ments of rude pottery, and portions of three different querns. More- 
over, among the other bones, part of a lower human jaw, with three 
of the molars still in the sockets, was discovered, together with a sub- 
stance which, at least, presents a strong resemblance to hair, possibly 
human hair. The writer was on the spot, for several hours each day, 
on the 2nd, 10th, and 17th of December, and he took part in very 
nearly all the excavation which has been made subsequently to the 
formation of the new road. 

On further investigation more bones and pottery have been found, 
until, in all, portions of not less than ten or twelve vases have been ob- 
tained, and many stones-weight of the bones. These appear to have 
belonged to animals of the ox kind, to sheep, deer, and swine. One 
skull of an animal of the first-named species, with the horns still 
attached, and unbroken to the distance of three or four inches below the 
orbits, is pronounced to be that of Bos longifrons. It is small in its 
dimensions; but, to compensate, multitudes of other bones, belonging 
presumably to the same species, testify to a very considerable size in- 
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deed in the individuals which owned them. Many jaws, for instance, 
together with bones from both fore and hind legs, and ribs, would not 
disgrace the primest prize beef of the present day. A tusk of a small 
boar, tolerably entire, was also picked out, and afterwards a part of the 
opposite tusk and jaw of another. But the bones of this animal were 
comparatively scanty among the general mass. There was no lack, 
however, of bones of deer and sheep, at least of deer or sheep; but 
there can be scarcely any doubt as to the presence of both. The vari- 
ation in size of corresponding bones of these creatures was very striking. 
Some were so small that the animals to which they had belonged must 
have been almost dwarf specimens of their several tribes. In answer 
to a suggestion that they might be the bones of young animals, it may 
be stated that the bones were as hard and perfect at the edges as else- 
where, whereas those of animals in early growth are cartilaginous at 
their edges and for some space towards the centre. The writer has 
partaken of a leg of well-fed Welsh mutton which did not weigh 
five pounds: more than one blade-bone from the shoulder that passed 
through his hands at Normanby suggested a shoulder of mutton scarcely 
heavy enough to have grown on a sheep of even that diminutive size. 

Besides these bones, many of which still retained no small degree of 
toughness, were a great number of others much smaller and very much 
comminuted, or possibly even quite decayed, and only betokening their 
former presence by the occurrence in their casts of a mineral which ac- 
companied every bone that was exhumed, in greater or less quantity. 
This was the earthy phosphate of iron, and when first dug out was of 
a dirty white hue, and marly consistency, but when it had been ex- 
posed to the air for some hours it assumed a very beautiful blue tint. 
Besides the other bones there was what may yet prove to have been 
the tooth of some large predaceous fish. 

To pass now to a notice of the shell-bed. This was about eight inches 
in thickness, and consisted principally of shells, exclusively those of the 
common marine mussel and the ordinary “ pinpatch,” (as the periwinkle 
is locally called). These were nearly all perfect in form, but of the 
consistency of water-soaked paper, and the periwinkles had lost most of 
their colour. The mussels, on the contrary, are unaltered in this respect, 
and after careful drying resume much of their shelly consistency. All 
these had evidently been opened, for no case whatever of the two valves 
still united at the hinge presented itself. Intermingled with the shells 
was a quantity of drift vegetable matter, of various sorts, and soil, such 
as may be seen by the side of any stream after a flood. 

The average depth of the lower part of this shell-bed below the modern 
surface cannot be stated as less than eighteen to nineteen feet. Below 
it lay other sedimentary matter, still enclosing fragments of wood, sticks, 
a stray shell or two, and pebbles; while, in one case, the root portion 
of the trunk of a tree, with the roots still im situ, was dug out. The 
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larger proportion of bones and pottery, as well as the broken querns, 
was dug out from just above the shell bed; though, in some cases, pieces 
of pottery were found at least eighteen or twenty inches higher. 

The following rough sketch of section will illustrate the relative 
position of the several beds and their contents. 
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a b ec d e General line of the direction of the fault. 
* Position of bones, broken querns, fragments of pottery. 
Scale, about 1-16th of an inch to a foot for height. To husband space, the fault is brought 
much nearer the shell-bed than in reality. 
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The mixed matter which lies above the shell-bed, like all the rest, bears 
unmistakeable tokens of having been deposited in water; and, more- 
over, in water not liable to any great commotion, or even to the dis- 
turbance which might be occasioned by the hasty influx of a consider- 
able volume of water. The stream which supplied it must have been 
small, and not liable to be ever converted into a torrent, however small, 
For large quantities of matters, which must have been very light when 
deposited, lie equably diffused throughout the bed, which is limited below 
by the shells, above, at a distance of about five feet on the average, by 
an ochrey-yellow stratum of several inches thick ; and these matters are 
leaves of trees, twigs, sticks, knots or lumps of wood, small pieces of 
charcoal, moss, bracken, ling, sedges, rushes, acorns, hazel-nuts, a few 
stray seeds of plants; besides two or three wing-cases of beetles, These 
substances abound most in the lower layers of the bed; higher up it con- 
sists more exclusively of earthy matters. The ochrey seam above could 
only have been deposited in still water; and above that again evidences 
of the same fact abound. 

An examination of the section presented further along the new road 
gives an intelligible hint as to the manner in which a hollow capable of 
containing an accumulation of water, may—if not must—have been 
formed; for there is disclosed the existence of a ‘trouble,’ or fault, 
in the ironstone, the inner surface of which (or that which lies towards 
the deposit) is, so to speak, puddled with a facing of clay and pebbles, 
that may be traced downwards until lost beneath the level of the new 
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road. One thing else may be noted as certain, that there was a time 
when no accumulation of water existed here, and that at that time trees 
were rooted at a level of more than twenty feet below the modern sur- 
face. How—by what means—this level was so affected as to be con- 
verted into the bottom of a quiet pool of certainly many yards in di- 
ameter, must always remain a mystery: but there is not the slightest 
room for doubt that such a change has occurred; any more than that, 
after the change, the pool became, at some time or other, and almost 
certainly not long afterwards, the receptacle of abundant refuse matters 
left from the food of a human community. That this community con- 
sisted of a family or families of Celts is, I suppose, open to no kind or 
degree of doubt. The pottery alone is of such a description as to decide 
that question. Portions of not less (as has been said above) than ten 
or twelve vessels, in all, have been obtained, most of them of large size. 
One was of twenty-one inches in diameter across the mouth, three or 
four others between that and fifteen and sixteen inches; several others, 
uncertain; and one, by very far the least of the whole, not more than 
four or five. Two or three of these, of which portions of the mouth 
were found, are formed without lip or projecting rim; the others have 
a mere thin rim or flange, of smal] width, like many of the domestic 
vessels of the present day. The querns were formed, one of a hard, 
close-grained freestone, the other of the so-called white flint, or ‘crow- 
stone,’ of the neighbourhood ; one of the two being a segment of a flatter 
cone than the other, and having a rather convex bottom against 
a slightly concave one in its companion. The third had been brought 
to the conical shape, but was left quite incomplete both at bottom and 
top, and of course, therefore, no perforation was so much as commenced. 
No implement of any sort or kind could be discovered, unless a longish 
wooden peg and a couple of what might be rude bone-pegs (rather than 
pins) may be looked on as such. Nor was any personal ornament re- 
covered, except half of a jet ring, very beautifully formed and polished, 
and of about the same dimensions as a fair-sized modern ring for keys. 
But although no implements were found, pieces of wood with the marks 
of cutting, or rather chopping, upon them were found in four or five 
different cases; and in two instances, at least, bones that had been cut 
across, more or less obliquely, were observed. The chief characteristic 
of the cut edges in the bones was roughness; the implement employed 
had rather burst its way through than severed it, and the cut surfaces 
of the wood suggested the employment of a tool which, whatever else 
may have characterized it, had anything rather than a keen edge. The 
contrast between the surface of a chip from a tree felled yesterday and 
that of the old stone-hatchet-hewn oak-tree coffin in the Scarborough 
Museum, is scarcely greater than that between the same chip and the 
cut edges of the wood from this Normanby find. 
Gent. Mac. 1864, Vor. I, x 
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In the instance just now quoted—the remarkable Gristhorpe find— 
articles of bronze—a javelin head and a pin or two—were found asso- 
ciated with a variety of flint articles—arrow-heads, knives, &c.; a tes- 
timony, sufficiently supported from other sources, that the use of stone 
axes was continued after the introduction of metal weapons. So that 
there appears to be absolutely no foundation on which to rest a conjec- 
ture as to the date of this Normanby deposit. It may come down nearly 
to historic times, in other words, be approximately contemporaneous with 
the burial of the Gristhorpe chieftain: or it may date back far further in 
the remote past. One bone which the writer, on his first visit, picked 
out from among the mass already collected, seems to favour the latter sup- 
position. It is the metatarsal bone from a sheep or deer, and, besides 
being perforated throughout, has a transverse hole bored through about 
midway from either end; in this respect presenting a close analogy to 
a relic taken by the writer from an urn undoubtedly belonging to an 
early Celtic burial *. 

It may be added that the human jaw is peculiarly massive and broad, 
and must have belonged toa person of herculean frame. The three 
teeth still left are of enormous size; very considerably larger than those 
in the head of the Gristhorpe skeleton, which is that of a man of six 
feet two or three inches. Another peculiarity about these three teeth, 
which strikes the eye quite as forcibly as their great size, is the degree 
in which they have been worn down, and flat, by use. Indeed, the 
crowns are gone; and thus the fact appears that though beef, mutton, 
venison, and pork, varied with smaller game and subsidized with shell- 
fish, may have formed no inconsiderable items of food, at least occa- 
sionally, to the owner of these teeth and his relations and friends, still, 
for a considerable part of his diet, he must have depended on a supply 
of matters of such a nature as to grind down almost the entire enamel 
of the most formidable set of grinders the writer ever beheld. 

As to the special form in which the deposit has presented itself to our 
eyes, it seems to be almost impossible to frame any theory to account 
for it. The ochrey bed has a slight dip towards the west and north, 
leading to the conclusion that the suspended sedimentary portion of its 
constituents must have been poured in from the side of the steep bank 
at the bottom of which is the ironstone wall mentioned above: a con- 
clusion which perhaps might have been anticipated. As far as it could 
be traced, the shell-bed appeared to partake of the same slope. Yet 
nothing could be clearer than that none of the shells composing it had 
been ‘‘rolled.’”” Not one among them presented the slightest traces of 
abrasion, nor was there a single instance among the bones which sug- 
gested so much as the notion of their being water-worn. The edges of 
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the beef ribs were so sharp that the question was mooted once and 
again, “ Are they not artificially sharpened ?”’ while the fracture in the 
bones which had contained marrow—all of them, almost to one, broken 
across— was strangely fresh and angular still. Besides, a current capa- 
ble of moving the massive fragments of the querns must have worn the 
pottery to nothing, rounded off all the edges of the broken bones, and 
reduced the shells to fine fragments. It is abundantly clear, then, that 
the shells and other matters were found just where they had been 
thrown; and then the enquiry suggests itself, “ But, on that suppo- 
sition, how is the flat, layer-like form of the deposit to be accounted 
for?’ And truly, in the absence of anything like evidence, it is not easy 
even to suggest an answer. The settlement, whether consisting of one 
family or several, may have been formed on the side of the bank above 
the pool, near the point at which the small supplying stream entered it. 
Or it may have been a miniature “‘lake-settlement.”” Or—what has no 
ground, as far as the writer knows, in any British archeological dis- 
covery—it may have been constructed in the trees overhanging the pool, 
the boll and roots of one of large size having actually been (as noticed 
above) discovered in situ during the process of investigation. The first 
supposition makes the equable dispersion of the shells at least partially 
practicable, but supposes the bones, pottery, and stones deliberately 
thrown far out into the pool. The last is unsupported by experience. 
The second, besides being arrived at by a quasi exhaustive process, 
seems to meet the exigencies of the case better than either of the other 
two; only, if ever a lake-dwelling existed, it could only have been placed 
at a very short distance from the margin, and all traces of it must have 
been dug away in the earliest excavations made on the spot in connec- 
tion with the initiatory mining operations. There is certainly another 
supposition, though fully as much unsupported by tangible evidence as 
either of these others, namely, that the dwelling may have had for its 
site a kind of small promontory, or possibly even an island-block de- 
tached from the bank, precipitated forward when the ironstone fault was 
occasioned, and afterwards connected with the bank by some narrow 
gangway, removable at pleasure. And it is not quite unworthy of men- 
tion that the human bone was found, according to the testimony of the 
workmen, in a place where the pool must have reached its full depth 
with a very rapidly sloping bank. 

What may be called the geological features of the case—the formation 
of so many feet of sedimentary matter above remains of the epoch these 
must certainly be assigned to—seem to the writer of extreme interest, 
and to be quite worthy the attention of those to whom the questions 
discussed in Sir C. Lyell’s recent publication are matters of attentive 
consideration and concern. 





THE FORTUNES OF EVESHAM*. 


No person laying claim to feeling, taste, patriotism, and sympathy 
with his fellow-man can be insensible to the attractions, suggestive na- 
ture, and impressiveness of a conventual ruin, although little should re- 
main beyond the actual site. The adaptation of the latter to its special 
destination, the massiveness of construction grand even in wreck, the 
long pedigree of successive generations connected with those mute 
remains, and the proofs of unwearied labour, high devotion, and un- 
swerving faith which they exhibit, cannot fail to impress the susceptible 
or thoughtful mind. Unfortunately, most persons enter the monastic 
close or stroll along the roofless grass-grown aisles without previous 
information, or provided only with the scanty and superficial aid of 
a local guide-book. The consequence is that a new disciple of erroneous 
views is made, who will continue to propagate the current language of 
the apologist or the champion, of panegyric or calumny, and offer to 
popular credulity the adoption of one of two alternatives, the belief that 
a monastery presented either the semblance of a community of purified 
saints or the secret orgies of priests of Isis. 

Removed now at this distance of time from the excitable period of 
the Reformation, when men’s passions were inflamed to the highest 
pitch of animosity, we ought to be able to strike the balance with an 
impartial hand, neither led astray by an unreasonable prejudice nor 
blinded by the spirit of the partisan. We can now speak with temper, 
in calm judgment, and without rancour or bigotry. It is a trite truism 
applicable as well to the monastery as to all other human institutions, 
that they contained mingled good and evil, and that the corruption 
of the best is worse than that of the bad. The fact is that few persons 
possess the inclination, the preliminary study, or the time to read for 
themselves on such subjects, and therefore draw their conflicting 
impressions with regard to them from the wild denunciations or ex- 
aggerated praise of the polemic, or from the feeble sentimentalism 
of the writer of romance. There are patient scholars who have devoted 
years to the special investigation, poring over articles of visitation, 
rules, chronicles and injunctions, until the whole inner life has been 
revealed by the dead hand of the writer, as if the covering of time 
had been lifted bodily off these ancient establishments. Such men 
in all likelihood have pursued and supplemented their enquiries by 





* Chronicon Abbatie Eveshamensis, Auctoribus Dominico Priore Eveshamie 
et Thoma de Marleberge Abbate, a Fundatione ad Annum 1213, una cum Con- 
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practical research, tracing out with unwearied zeal the buried lines of 
walls, long hidden under the turf, and revealed only by the spade 
guided by the hand of science, piecing together detached fragments of 
stone-work, tracking through cumbrous parchment rolls of sacrists’ 
accounts, yards in length and almost illegible pages of MS., the data 
which alone enable them to determine the destination of each separate 
portion, until they could with the utmost nicety appropriate the ruin 
to the particular Order which originally erected the extensive pile. 
Adepts like these observe without amazement the otherwise astonishing 
and ludicrous blunders into which cursory writers are betrayed, the 
wonderful confusion in which they necessarily involve matters wholly 
distinct, and the hardihood of profound ignorance with which they 
assimilate, identify, or merge into one the different arrangements, 
modes, and habits of life which characterized the learned town-creating 
Benedictine, the rustic country-loving Cistercian, the luxurious Clugniac, 
the more secularized Augustine, the erratic Preaching Friar of the 
suburb, and the recluse Carthusian, not to speak of less celebrated 
communities of the Middle Ages. 

A monastery is a favourite subject of romantic description with the 
novelist and of vehement denunciation with the man of party-spirit, and 
in consequence their representations have received a tinge from their 
individual prepossessions, which, because popular, have been accepted 
as truthful and matter of fact. To these it will be well to oppose a 
genuine portraiture, for the monastic system exercised a most important 
influence in matters of national civilization, sensibly felt even at the 
present day; and has bequeathed to us not only the noblest monuments 
of architecture which adorn our country, but also the annals which 
form our earlier history, the models of antiquity still standard studies in 
our schools and universities, but, above all, the priceless legacy of the 
sacred Word of God common to them, to us, and to our children. 

We need not exclaim with the enthusiastic Pugin, ‘“ What had 
these men done to deserve all this?” when he looked upon one of 
our old churches in miserable decay; nor need we accept the glowing 
pictures drawn by Kenelm Digby, the Comte de Montalembert, or 
panegyrists of their school (and even they have their darker sides of 
revelation of the past), we have surer guides than teachers such as 
they. And if we turn from modern invectives as equally untrust- 
worthy, we must not close at once with the pungent satires of Chaucer, 
_ Piers Ploughman, Wycliffe, or the satirists of the day as wholly fair. 
We must bear in mind the fact of the dissensions which raged between 
the seculars and regulars, the so-called religious and the layman, the 
friar and the monk, the bishop and the abbot, and all the reckless 
charges and violent recriminations which convulsed the Church of the 
Middle Ages. We must weigh and sift, carefully, rigidly, judicially, 
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the evidence adduced on either side. We need not be deterred from 
such enquiry by any fears of the imputation of uncandid dealing or 
weak yearnings for a revival of the monastic system. Its work was 
done before the Reformation set in. The signs of the coming end had 
been foreseen by the shrewd eyes of Fox and Oldham; Wykeham had 
pathetically lamented, in language the most touching and forcible, its 
declension from ancient simplicity and worth ; Wolsey, imitating 
Chichele, Henry VI., and Alcock, had laid violent hands on the lesser 
convents ; and the last blow was struck with the consent, we might say 
the approbation, of the ecclesiastical rulers and the acquiescence of the 
people, for the risings in favour of the monks were only partial, rare, 
and local, and not a few of the newly appointed bishops, deans, pre- 
bendaries, and inferior officials and ministers became actually either 
presidents or members of the churches to which they were re-appointed. 
Internal corruption, decay of discipline, and the accumulation of wealth 
invited and demanded reform or stimulated spoliation. Their time was 
come, and could not be deferred, 

A great spirit of change had passed upon the national mind. Edu- 
cation was now to be more largely diffused, the parish priests were 
to be uniformly subject immediately to their diccesan, and no longer, 
as before in numerous instances, the exempt vicars of an abbot or prior ; 
colleges and public grammar-schools were to take the place of the 
conventual seminary, and property and domains to pass into lay hands. 
Individual suffering was no doubt a necessary consequence. Years, 
almost centuries elapsed before the clergy were raised from a state 
of ignorance, poverty, and contempt, so vividly depicted by Lord 
Macaulay : for the ample hospitality of the almoner the poor-rate was 
to be substituted ; for the ungrudging entertainment in the guest-house 
the traveller was fain to be lodged at his own expense in a sorry inn; 
and many who had fed the poor and welcomed the wayfarer were 
dismissed from their old home broken-hearted, henceforth to eke out 
life on a miserable pension, till death came like a friend to bear them 
away toa better country. We have beyond a question to mourn the 
unhallowed confiscation of large revenues bestowed on unworthy objects, 
the loss of which still cripples our works of benevolence and impedes the 
progress of Church extension; as well as the wanton destruction of 
magnificent buildings, such as our art can never equal: circumstances 
now irretrievable, but not worthy of mention when we regard with 
gratitude, ever unequal to the inestimable gift, the blessing of a faith 
purified from the incrustations which grew round it in the period which 
accumulated that wealth and erected those sumptuous fabrics. 

It would be ungenerous, cowardly, and unphilosophical not to admit 
the great religious and secular benefits conferred upon England by the 
monasteries. We can well afford the admission, for repeated attempts 
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on the part of the Roman Catholic Church have failed to galvanize 
them into new life, and have subsided into the creation of modern 
communities with novel names without their dignity or grandeur, and 
incapable of reproducing their results. We may add, that whilst in 
England the noblest of our minsters survive as -houses of prayer 
religiously regarded and duly used, and the very sites of those which 
in remote places had been reduced to ruin or laid even with the 
ground are reverently kept, on the Continent within little more than 
a hundred years the grandest churches have been destroyed, dese- 
crated, and put to the vilest, commonest, and most profane uses; their 
inmates having already been driven forth as exiles or mendicants, with 
every mark of cruelty, by men who professed to cling to the same 
doctrines which they professed. 

We propose to take as a sample of monastic life the Chronicle of 
Evesham, recently published by the Record Commission, with the 
additional information gleaned from MSS. in the British Museum. 
It was written by a man who filled every grade from a simple monk 
to a lordly abbot. It relates to a noble Benedictine foundation, and 
is more complete, graphic, and pictorial in style than the similar 
Annals of Abingdon, the Lives of the Abbots of St. Alban’s, the Histories 
printed by Twysden, Sparke, Gale, or Wharton. It is infinitely more 
amusing than the Chronicle of Jocelyn de Brakelond at Bury popu- 
larized by Mr. Carlyle, or the wearisome quarrel between the priors 
and townsmen of Dunstable lately reproduced in a contemporary Ma- 
gazipe. In one word, it is of the rarest and most telling character, and 
conveys within a small compass the most effective delineation of the 
interior of a monastery now extant, as it gives at once an autobiographiy, 
a legend, and a series of annals in which the interest is sustained to the 
last word. 

The Chronicle contains a faithful, honest, lively picture of the 
various offices, revenues, and employments of a great abbey; the 
gradual erection of its buildings; its growth in power and opulence; its 
sufferings under the tyranny of a profligate abbot, its happiness under 
his excellent successor; its struggle for exemption from episcopal 
control, and its fatal triumph. Still in the simple tone of the narrative, 
so candid and transparent, we read the signs of incipient decay in the 
removal of canonical supervision, in the strife for ambitious ends and 
pomp, and in the growing glorification of the later benefactors, who 
augmented the splendour of the house, in place of the earlier commen- 
dation of the alms-deeds of the feeder of the hungry and the consoler 
of the sad. 

The arms and the seal of the monastery, but for the pious legend of 
Prior Dominic, would present insuperable difficulties to a satisfactory 
elucidation. The arms represent a horse-lock or chain, the seal por- 
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trays a swineherd surrounded by pigs in a wood, and standing in 
an attitude of attention. On the right hand a woman wakes a sleeper 
most comfortably attired for repose ; while a bishop, in laudable dis- 
regard of all perspective, kneels and salutes three beautiful maidens, 
singing as they move, who occupy the left side; one is bareheaded, 
the second is covered, the third is crowned, and points with a cross 
radiant with light towards a church, under which is engraved the 
words — ‘‘See the place I have chosen.” Above the swineherd 
is a legend to this effect—“‘Eoves was a swineherd on the island 
which the country folks call Eovesham.” Prior Dominic, with the 
usual verbosity and grandiloquence of a hagiographer, indulged in such 
lengthiness as the compiler of the Life and Miracles of St. Egwyn, that 
we now possess only an abridgment of his labours, which a good- 
natured abbot made a century later at the request of the weary 
brethren who had listened too often to its platitudes. LEgwyn, the hero 
of his tale, was a bishop of very violent declamatory powers, and not 
being a popular preacher was requested to vacate his see and go to 
Rome. He put himself to a very unnecessary piece of penance on his 
pilgrimage and a very inconvenient mode of travelling, for he fettered 
his legs with a horse-lock and then threw the key into the Avon. 
Fortunately for him, as he had to visit the Pope to explain the cause 
of his arrival, his servant went down to the Tiber to buy a fish, and 
purchased a sealh, or salmon; when the cook was preparing it for the 
bishop’s dinner it was found to be an honest English fish, which had 
considerately brought over within its body the missing key from the 
Avon. Rome was beside itself, including the Pope, and no wonder, at 
this wonderful coincidence. William of Malmesbury and B. Cotton 
improve on the story by stating that the fish leapt into the vessel while 
Egwyn was crossing the channel on his return voyage. Restored to 
his see, he naturally thought of asking for the spot from which he had 
thrown his key into the river. It was called Hetholme. No sooner had 
he obtained his request from King Ethelred than the land rose in value, 
for Eoves, the king’s swineherd, who regarded the frequent loss of his 
pigs as a marvellous portent, saw three lovely women singing among 
the trees. He narrated the circumstance to his new master, who went 
out bareheaded to see the same pleasant sight; and there he had 
a vision, which is duly engraved upon the seal, and led to the foun- 
dation of a church of St. Mary in 703, which within six years was 
dedicated by the famous Wilfrid, Archbishop of York: Our readers 
will probably be satisfied with this specimen of a veracious legend, and 
be content to lose the very admirable last speech of Egwyn, which 
contrasts only too favourably with that sterner sermon which provoked 
the smiths of Alcester, at the risk of losing their trade for ever, to 
drown his voice with the noise of their hammers and anvils. 
4 
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In 960, the church, which was probably built of timber only, fell 
down. This was not the first misfortune which befel the abbey, which 
had grown rich with grants of land made by Offa of Essex, and various 
Kings of Mercia, the Earl of Warwick, the Subregulus of the Hwiccas, 
and others; one of the most valuable gifts being some saline springs at 
Saltwich. Eighteen abbots had peaceably succeeded Egwyn when 
King Edmund, no lover of monks, expelled the Benedictines, and 
introduced canons under the rule of a young noble named Alchelm 
about the year 946. The monks were permitted to retain some lands 
for their maintenance, but laymen one Wlfric and Osulf Bishop of 
Ramsbury in turn held the rest ; until King Edgar, in accordance with 
a decree of council made 969, expelled the canons and restored the old 
proprietors. Within seven years, Alfhere the Ealdorman of Mercia 
drove them away once more, and bestowed the abbey on his friend 
Freodegar the Monk, who exchanged it for other property with a great 
man named Godwin. The latter paid the king 300 mancus’ of gold for 
the right of holding the abbey in entail, but the bargain was ill- 
omened, for Ethelred gave it in succession to three bishops. Godwin, 
however, was not so easily to be evaded; he had no sooner been repaid 
his purchase money by a newly appointed abbot and restored the lands, 
than he very dishonestly resumed them: Abbot Ailfward, a man of a 
different turn, tried a new influence, that of force, and succeeded in 
driving him away, and a Danish battle-axe at the battle of Assandun 
set Evesham quit of its pertinacious enemy. We regret to add that 
when the stout-hearted abbot, now Bishop of London, came to the 
gates and prayed for admission to die among them, the monks savagely 
replied that if he entered they would leave the abbey—his fault was 
that he had been their benefactor. 

His successor, Mannius, who died of paralysis, was recommended for 
promotion by his skill as singer, writer, painter, and goldsmith. He 
turned his talents to account, for a fine new church was consecrated in 
1054, and filled with works of art ; one of which, the shrine of St. Egwyn, 
contained “three stories which lighted the church at night.” Egwyn 
made the fortune of the church, as St. William of Perth did at Ro- 
chester, Edward II. at Gloucester, St. Richard at Chichester, the Con- 
fessor at Westminster, and St. Cuthbert at Durham. Whenthe church 
fell down bodily, his shrine remained intact. The first of physicians 
was a bungler, and a detective policeman was an imbecile, compared 
with this adept in delicate operations and intricate enquiries. An unhappy 
husbandman who touched the relics in court and perjured himself was 
punished with the loss of his fine bushy beard, which fell off as if it 
had been an artificial appendage; another peasant incurred a worse fate, 
for when he boldly made oath that he was standing on his own ground, 
having cunningly filled his boots with earth beforehand and touched 
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the shrine, he let fall his reaping-hook on his own head and fell down 
with a broken skull. Some thieves thought to run away with the 
precious spoils, and were stricken with paralysis ; cripples, the deaf and 
dumb, lepers, Junatics were healed, candles were lighted, a knight was 
succoured in the midst of battle, fires were quenched, robbers were 
detected by the wonder-working shrine, which two monks carried 
through England asking alms for the repairs of the abbey, and nearly 
lost altogether when fording the Trent. None could resist such an 
appeal, when, moreover, a monk of Coventry, Sperckulfus, saw Egwyn 
appear in person on the saint’s festival in the crypt, the doors of 
which opened at his approach, heralded by unearthly radiance; a long 
procession of saints and departed monks clad in white stoles, acolytes 
with tapers, and solemn priests followed in his train, and with exquisite 
music sang the midnight mass. A similar vision seen in the Lady- 
chapel was graced by the appearance of the Virgin herself, led by the 
hands of two bishops with great glory. Canute and the royal Con- 
fessor gave broad lands; bishops, nobles, commoners, and priests con- 
tributed a right of fishery, a church, a chapelry, the privilege of a mar- 
ket, a portion of land, a rent, or tithes. 

When Agelwy succeeded he admirably discharged his judicial duties 
as Governor of the Midland Counties, but his memory was long revered 
for his relief of the poor homeless wanderers driven from their homes 
in his jurisdiction by the merciless policy of William I., and clustering 
with their aged, their women, and children wherever shelter could be 
found, and even cowering down in the cemetery, dying among the 
graves, as they ravenously ate of the food which he gave them. Saxon 
gentlemen flying from Norman insult, pilgrims from Aquitaine, Ireland, 
and distant countries, and thirteen poor men afflicted with disease and 
infirmity, besides the twelve poor who took part in the Maunday, were 
daily fed at his table. The poor man himself was through life a martyr 
to the gout, but he contrived to be ever active, enriched the house with 
lands, and trebled the number of monks, of whom at his arrival there 
were no more than twelve. Bishop Wolstan began to pray after his 
death for the soul of Agelwy, who had contrived to win from Worcester 
many broad lands for Evesham; but the good-natured prelate was 
immediately racked with his old opponent’s gout, and being super- 
naturally warned, gave up simultaneously his devotions and his medi- 
cines, and so recovered. 

Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, soon after robbed the abbey of twenty- 
eight villages, but Abbot Walter of Cerisy, who died 1086, established 
a dean and hereditary seneschal, increased the number of monks, built 
the crypt, with the eastern arm of the minster, and commenced the 
tower. His successor, Robert of Jumiéges, like himself was a nepotist ; 
——but then succeeded Abbot Maurice, who built the chapter-house, the 
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dormitories, the private parlour, and St. Mary Magdalene chapel ; 
Reginald of Gloucester, 1122-49, nephew of Earl Milo of Hereford, 
who removed the knights’ houses and made a garden on the site, 
walled in the close, which hitherto had boasted only a fence of briars, 
built part of the nave, the refectory, the regular parlour and chapel, the 
guest hall and chamber, and the great kitchen. Abbot William de 
Andeville, monk of Canterbury, excommunicated the powerful William 
de Beauchamp and his armed following while they pulled down the 
cemetery walls and slew his unarmed men. “ Roger the Little, mag- 
nanimous in acts,” built a mill; Adam the Clugniac of La Carité 
bought the two bells “ Jesus” and “ Glorious,” built the aqueduct and 
lavatory, the bakehouse, brewhouse, and granary, the old infirmary, 
afterwards the abbot’s chamber and the private dormitory, and com- 
pleted the cloisters begun by Maurice, and the nave with its glazed 
windows, a remarkable addition at that period, 1160-91. A stern 
reformer of his monks, he himself acquired the privilege of wearing 
a bishop’s ornaments with the exception of the ring. 

But now came Abbot Roger Norreys, once monk of Canterbury, to 
whom Don Giovanni and Faust were conscientious purists. Neither 
the innocence of unsuspicious girlhood, nor the sanctity of the veil or of 
the marriage ring, could preserve his victims, whom the monks watched 
in dismay as they left his lodging stealthily at dawn. He lived away 
in ungodly licence in his manor-houses, feasting daintily and drinking 
deeply, and church or chapter seldom saw him present. His monks 
he courteously addressed as “ puppies, vassals, and ribalds,” and fed 
them on bread and water, so that some died of starvation, whilst his 
own immediate servants were nourished on the best fare which could be 
procured ; he took the revenues into his own hands; for lack of cowl, 
frock, and breeches, most of the brethren could not attend church, 
chapter, or hall, but were compelled to sit shivering in the infirmary. 
No redress was to be had from the archbishop or the chief justiciary, 
whom the infamous abbot cajoled or bribed; and with a refinement of 
mocking cruelty, he lent his chaplain his own breeches, which were to 
be returned after service. In the midst of all their troubles, by the de- 
votion of the proceeds of the pitanciary, Thomas de Northwick, monk, 
and the most eminent physician in England, they completed the tower 
in 1207, and actually made common cause with their persecutor to op- 
pose their diocesan, who claimed the right of visitation over the abbey 
and the exempt churches of the Vale. The bishop, being refused ad- 
mission at the gates, excommunicated the brethren; and then ensued 
a dreary lawsuit at Rome, in which quibbles and interruptions were re- 
lieved by modest jokes, and the Abbey won its cause, and exemption 
from episcopal authority; but its proctor, who fainted away with joy at 
the decision, had to leave the holy city by stealth, to avoid paying fees 
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in the shape of farewell presents to the pope and cardinals. Then the 
question of the exemption of the churches of the Vale came on for hear- 
ing, but was stopped, owing to a sentence of general interdict, which 
became a day of great rejoicing in the abbey, for procrastination was its 
best hope when its claims and evidence were weak and Saxon charters 
were admitted to be not unimpeachable testimony. Thirty years later the 
quarrel was revived; the abbey once more gained its point, the papal 
decision on the former question, which had become a cause célébre, was 
entered among the decretals of Gregory IX., and the pope was able to 
make a fling at the habits of Englishmen in those days, saying, “ You 
and your masters drank much English beer before you learned all this 
lore.” 
- Meanwhile, Abbot Norreys did not escape altogether, although for 
seven years after his return from Rome he lorded it still more imperi- 
ously. When the legate came to remove the interdict, Marlberge and 
the monks complained to him of their superior’s conduct, as they could 
have done, but for their irrational dread of an episcopal Visitor, some 
years before. The immoral tyrant was duly delated by the courageous 
and zealous prior, but the charges are only too suggestive of monastic 
feeling at the period: he is formally accused, but the leading points in 
the prosecution turn not upon his vile and notorious profligacy, which 
they would have concealed out of regard to the reputation of their 
house, but on his harshness to themselves, his violation of conventual 
rules and discipline. His accuser urges his use of a cloak, of linen 
sheets, of military boots, and shirts instead of the frock, the transaction 
of business in his private room in place of the chapter, with the same 
fervour as he alleges his low intrigues, his imprisonment and flogging 
of a man almost to death in order to seize his money: simony, hospi- 
tality abandoned and the poor neglected, the waste of property and 
surrender of lands, appear in no worse light than the meals taken at 
irregular hours, the absence of fuel and salt, the bad bread and water, 
the ruinous church roofs, the vaults no longer weather-proof, the monks 
going abroad to beg, and the infraction of the rule of silence. The 
final argument of all was a threat that if the legate refused to remove 
the obnoxious Norreys, the monks to a man would abandon their 
cloister. The hypocrite replied, with a whine, that all these accusa- 
tions issued from a base conspiracy, and retorted several recriminatory 
charges. He had often said that he would load the abbey with debt, 
and when he had gleaned it bare would go forth, and not die among 
such dogs. He prophesied truly; but after disgorging a few charters, 
some vestments, and certain plate, he was dismissed, not to infamy, but 
to preside as prior of Penwortham ! 

Better days dawned on the abbey. Abbot Ralph paid off the clamorous 
Roman creditors, and redeemed the charters which they had taken in 
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pledge, although he pulled down and never rebuilt, which was irremedi- 
able, for Abbot Marlberge restored the ruined church and added to its 
sumptuous furniture, erecting ‘at the same time his own tomb; and 
Abbot Brokehampton was almost a second founder of the conventual 
buildings, so complete was the reconstruction which he effected. The 
minster was consecrated anew in 1239. Henceforth the erection of 
churches, chancels, barns and mills, the purchase of lands, the accession 
of privileges, repairs of granges and flood-gates, the replacement of ar- 
ticles stolen by sacrilegious thieves, gifts of robes, plate, and jewels, ad- 
ditions of more numerous lights, bequests of alms and pittances, form 
the miscellaneous staple of the narrative. Then we hear of Abbot le 
Gras, courtier, envoy, and chancellor; of cheery Abbot Boys, so plea- 
sant and agreeable, and so popular from his liberality and good taste in 
cookery both at court and in the abbey; of Roger Yatton, who com- 
pleted the belfry and presbytery, and the cottages for the four almsmen 
outside the cemetery gate ; of Richard Hauskysbery, who left a fearful 
debt behind him, because noblemen flocked so often to the monastery 
that its rents could not supply the drain upon the revenues ; of William 
Upton, who paid the debt like an honest man ; and, finally, of Clement 
Lichfield, who bribed the king, and the cardinal, and their servants in 
vain, and then resigned to evade the dishonour of a surrender, which 
the less scrupulous Hawford made. 

We can well imagine some ardent enthusiast on a shenenth sum- 
mer day, outstretched on the soft turf which overlies the abbey site, 
dreamily raising up a vision of its former state, as he pores over these 
fascinating pages, not wholly unlike the reality. He might easily pic- 
ture the group formed by the belfry, the lofty central steeple, and the 
towers of the presbytery, without; and within, the glowing glass, the 
carved stalls, the pendent ever-burning lamps above the altars, the 
carved beams laden with images, the jewelled shrines radiant with gold, 
the costly tables, the bosses and vaults rich in colour and gilding, the 
Lady-chapel, its roof painted with the history of the Saviour, the great 
rood in the nave above the altar of the holy cross, the marble lectern, 
the throne, the dusky crypt with thirty-three lamps illuminating St. 
Mary’s altar at high mass, the chapter-house with its frescoed walls,—all 
sights wonderful in the eyes of the villagers of the Vale when they came 
up in long procession at Whitsuntide to pay their Pentecostals or obla- 
tions to their mother church, but soon forgotten in the wranglings and 
tumults which attended their gatherings at such times. 

Before his eye would rise the whole cloister court, with the lavatory 
in the centre : on the north is the noble minster, with the processional 
doors from the cloister, and the carols of the monks in the northern 
walk; on the east side is the chapter-house, of the period when Early 
English architecture was merging into the Decorated style, vaulted, but 
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without a central pillar, its bosses gleaming with gold,—one of the 
noblest examples of its kind in England. Over the adjoining alley of 
the cloisters are the studies of the monks: beyond is the vast dormi- 
tory with its straw beds, raised over vaulted offices ; the chambers of the 
sacristan, master of the chapel, or choristers; and the misericord, with 
its grated windows as a defence against thieves, used as a hall on feast- 
days when flesh-meat was allowed. On the south is the great hall or 
refectory, with the conventual kitchen, and a lavatory at the doorway. 
Beyond, removed to a convenient distance, with a broad garden inter- 
posed between it and the kitchen, is the infirmary for the sick and aged, 
with its various chambers, hall, and double chapel of St. Michael. 
Westward of the refectory is a grand group of buildings forming the 
abbot’s lodging: the hall and porch with the reception-room above it, 
the kitchen, the summer-hall, the gallery to the tailor’s rooms, the pan- 
try, the chamber (painted with the story of Joseph) over the wine-cellar, 
and the little chapel. Westward of the cloister and the hall are the 
hostry, or guests’ hall, above the pitanciary’s room, their chambers and 
stables, and the cellarer’s lodging. Between the refectory and abbot’s 
hall is the chamber for priests and monks who are on a journey. The 
** minuti,” or monks who have been experiencing the quarterly bleed- 
ing, are lodged in the long chamber below the gallery and private dor- 
mitory. Above St. Anne’s chamber is the parlour where visitors are 
received. On the town side is the noble abbey gateway, with its cha- 
pels, charnel-house, and chambers; the fortified barton gate-tower 
fronts Merstowe; and a strong wall connects it with the Avon. Two 
more gateways in Le Smitheye, towards the orchards, break the line of 
enclosure which surrounds the great base court, the almonry, the cham- 
berlain’s court, the seneschal’s lodgings, the receipt and dove houses. 
The whole busy life carried on by the obedientiaries, or great officers, 
wakes anew ;—the cellarer is waiting in his lodging, delivering out the 
daily food, the bread, beer, fuel, salt, and the two messes for hall; the 
hostillar attends the guests dismounting at the gate; the refectorer is 
examining his wine and mead, the spoons, jugs, and towels, the dainty 
mazers and splendid cups; the precentor is delivering ink and colours 
for illumination to the writers, or books to the students; whilst the or- 
ganist, the singing-boys, and bookbinders in turn will demand his atten- 
tion, and a messenger ask for the brief announcing a monk’s death, 
which he must carry to every adjoining convent ; the dean is preparing 
to set out on his visitation of the Vale; the sacristan is distributing the 
tapers for the altars and choir, or poring over some new plans of repairs 
of the fabric ; the chamberlain is giving out robes to the monks; the 
infirmarer is visiting his sick; the almoner relieving the poor; the 
kitchener requiring beer, cheese, and pepper for sauces from the cellar- 
age, or superintending the fish brought in from the ponds and the 
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herbs from the garden. The hall is open, its tables spread with humble 
fare; ale in cups of earthenware; gruel or pottage; bread and fish, fresh 
or salted; vegetables, and puddings made of beans or wheat, according 
to the season, and wine served only at the prior’s table. Certain tithes 
and rents, in kind or money, supplied the provision for the two daily 
meals, dinner and supper, or defrayed the expences of the customary 
blood-letting, which was rendered indispensable by the coarse and heat- 
ing diet. Special benefactors furnished the special pittances of fat capon 
and rich salmon, and the “ charity’ of wine on anniversaries. At sun- 
set a lamp burns at the parlour door before the carols, and another in 
front of the kitchen door; and from sunset to two hours before morn- 
ing, and from dawn till night comes again, proceeds the unbroken 
round of study, manual labour, chapter business, and devotion in choir, 
except when a Roger Norreys bears rule or Simon de Montfort raises 
his battle-cry outside the sacred walls. 

Of all that magnificent establishment, embracing a church as large as 
some of our finest cathedrals, rich in lands, and powerful in influence, 
a bell-tower, an archway, and a few scattered fragments are the only 
remains, Yet we ought to remember that it did its work well in early 
times; that from it, in 1074, three Benedictines, one of them being 
Alfroy, deacon of Evesham, set out to restore the wasted monasteries of 
Northumbria, with no more furniture than a few books and vestments, 
barely a burden for one ass, and that from the labour of these poor mis- 
sionaries resulted the revival of Wearmouth and Jarrow, gf Whitby and 
Lastingham, and in effect of St. Mary’s at York. A still more interesting 
mission went out from Evesham ; twelve of its monks a few years later, 
at the request of Eric the Good and Bishop Hubald the Englishman, 
sailed for Denmark and founded the Benedictine house of Odensee. The 
time of such glory and usefulness passed away into dreams of worldly ag- 
grandizement. If the Reformation, owing to the violence of human pas- 
sions in some of its agents, took away with one hand many a fair struc- 
ture and endowments which might have been a blessing to this age, it 
restored with the other far more than it lost to us, by the recovery and 
diffusion of that pure doctrine which is the life of the Church’s exist- 
ence. We neither delight with the sentimentalist in the sight of an 
ivied ruin, nor with the polemic in the utter destruction which in some 
cases has left not a wreck behind; we recognise the hand of a just 
judgment and retribution removing the candlesticks which had ceased 
to give light. An hour devoted to the study of a single work like the 
Chronicle before us (and there are many still extant) will give an intel- 
ligent and impartial reader juster views upon the subject of monastic 
life, its early vigour, and its gradual degradation, than a whole library 
of romances or superficial writers such as Fosbrooke, Fox, and other 
enthusiastic lovers or haters of medieval times. 











PROFESSOR WORSAAE AND HIS REVIEWER. 


My friend the author of Den Danske Erobring af England og Nor- 
mandiet, which I noticed in the Genriteman’s Magazine for October 
last (pp. 407—413), has complained to me that I have misunderstood 
or misrepresented him. He especially insists that he has never called 
the Jutes Germans. But when I used the sentence, “ In this work the 
Danish antiquary asserts that the Angles, Jutes, Frisians, Saxons, and 
other tribes who wrested England from the Romanized Britons and 
their allies or neighbours, were Germans, not Scandinavians,” I plainly 
used my own words, not his. I spoke as an Englishman. In England 
all our historical books, even our school-books, tell us that England was 
conquered by the peoples above-named. These peoples, taken in the 
lump, Prof. Worsaae has throughout his work regarded as Germans. 
I have asserted that they were chiefly Scandinavians. And I am happy 
to add that Prof. Worsaae excepts the Jutes, whom he regards as 
Danish, not German clans. The modern German school, I need not 
say, makes the Jutes, as well as all the others, German peoples, just as 
they make everything else German. 

Prof. Worsaae also denies that he has said, that “ English his- 
tory from the fifth century downwards to a point not named is mere 
myth and fable,” and asserts that his remark to this effect at p. 10 (note) 
of his book refers only to the statements of Bada, concerning the occu- 
pation of England by the Angles, Jutes, Saxons, and Frisians. As the 
Venerable Beeda, however, is the mere representative and mouthpiece of 
our earliest English history or tradition, I had used the general ex- 
pression. This I now withdraw at Prof. Worsaae’s request. By “ Eng- 
lish history” here that archeologist has meant only the statements 
of Bada. 

I have also, in Prof. Worsaae’s eyes, done him injustice by saying 
that, according to his view, “Normandy was altogether or chiefly 
* Danish,’ and consequently that its offshoots and conquests were so 
too.” But the very title of his book is a sufficient reply. It is ‘* The 
Danish Conquest of England and Normandy.” If the Danes conquered 
Normandy, and the Normans conquered England, then the Normans 
who conquered England were “ altogether or chiefly ‘ Danish.’”” That 
I was justified in so understanding him is evident also from his own 
words at p. 383: “ Even down to the year 1068 the Normans had not 
subdued this part of England [the Dane-law], whose inhabitants, so to 
speak, ‘ were become one people with the Danes.’ The Normans did 
not here come into contact, as they had in the Old-Saxon[!] South- 
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England, with a population already beforehand subjugated and demo- 
ralized, which, with murmurs but without blows or serious opposition, 
gave their former possessions as booty to be divided among the foreign 
conquerors. On the contrary, the Normans met, in the Danish or 
Dano-English clans of the Dane-law, a race which had strikingly much 
in common with themselves, as a natural consequence partly of common 
original descent from Denmark, and partly from a later mixture with 
peoples so nearly allied as the Anglo-Saxons and the Franks.” Besides 
this conclusive extract, we must remember that up to the final con- 
solidation of the Scandinavians in Normandy Prof. Worsaae calls them 
always Danes, or chiefly Danes, and their land a Danish settlement, 
though he afterwards drops the name “ Danes” and uses ‘‘ Normans.” 
The same thing appears in his summing up, p. 417, where he speaks of 
“the Danish colonies in the Dane-law in England and in the Seine-land, 
or Normandy, in France, which regenerated and ennobled the there living 
degenerated English and Frankish peoples,”—that is, the Danes in Eng- 
land and the Danes in France; and that ‘ these Danish colonies, each 
for itself and in a different way, contributed to undermine and overturn 
the German-Frankish rule in France and the German Anglo-Saxon rule 
in England, where a great and mighty Danish kingdom was erected in 
its stead ;” and that “they then both, in strict community, prepared 
and made possible the following Norman conquest of England.” This 
last I understand to mean, that the Danish colonies in England and the 
Danish colonies in France (in the Seine-land, or Normandy, i. e. the 
Norman settlements in France) prepared and made possible that Nor- 
man conquest of England which these same “ Danish colonies in Eng- 
land [the Dane-law] resisted to the death, and only acknowledged after 
they had been half exterminated by fire and sword.” 

Lastly, Prof. Worsaae objects to my saying that his book “‘ is a mere 
panegyric on Denmark, which at that time did not exist as a united 
power.” Now even if we accept Gorm the Old as the first king of all 
Denmark (a thing unknown to the great Danish historian Saxo Gram- 
maticus), still we cannot place this event earlier than 880. But Prof. 
Worsaae’s book goes from the earliest times to the battle of Hastings 
(1066). All the Wiking expeditions, therefore, down at least to -the 
year 1000, or later, were Scandinavian, not Danish, and with the con- 
quest of England by the Normans Denmark Proper had nothing to do. 

Consequently, if I have mistaken Prof. Worsaae the fault is not alto- 
gether on my side. But I wish it to be understood that I have inter- 
preted him too strictly, and that this scholar did mo¢ mean that the Nor- 
mans were “ Danes,” or that his book should be regarded as a mere 
panegyric on Denmark. GerorGE STEPHENS. 
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MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS OF BARBADOES AND 
JAMAICA. 


No. IT. Srantsn Town, Jamarca (continued from p. 49). 


19. “Sacred to the Memory of the 
Honble. William Blake, Esqr., Speaker 
of the Honble.. House of Assembly. 
He died 24th January, 1797, Aged 
56 years.” 

In 1755 we find the will of Nicholas 
Blake, of Jamaica, and in it mention 
made of his brother Benjamin, and his 
son Nicholas Allen Blake, &c. 

In 1766 is recorded the will of Samuel 
Blake, in which occur the names of his 
sons and daughters — Joseph, William, 
Samuel, Bonella, and Margaret. 

The will of Nicholas Allen Blake, the 
nephew of Nicholas, as above, is dated 
July 16, 1789, and contains bequests to 
his son Matthew Gregory Blake, his 
brother William, and his cousins the 
Burkes of Loughrea, in Ireland. 

A few years earlier, in the will of 
Benjamin William Blake (1785), his 
nieces are named, Jane Gregory and 
Helen Haughton, his brother-in-law 
Samuel Williams Haughton, and his 
brothers William and Nicholas Allen 
Blake, &c. 

The first entry of this name in the 
parish registers of Jamaica is in 1671, 
and in 1717 is recorded the birth of 
Benjamin, the son of Benjamin and... 
Blake. In 1743 is recorded the mar- 
riage of Alexander Blake* and Hagar 
Williams (probably a daughter of Wil- 
liams of Carowena); and still later, in 


the Hodges family the baptism of an | 


Alexander Blake Hodges, the nephew 
of Robert Francklyn es, who mar- 
ried a daughter of the Hon. Hugh 
Lewis. 

Robert Francklyn Hodges, younger, 
of Maxfield, was so named | /- 
aunt, Margaret Blake, who married a 
Mr. Francklyn ». 





* It may not be unworthy of attention that 
in no other but the Taunton Blake pedigree 
is the name Alexander Blake to be found. 
Colonel Williams, of Carowena, married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Colonel John Guthrie. On 
his decease, she married (1735) Colonel Richard 
Haughton. The above (Hagar) was, however, 
not the daughter of this Colonel Williams. 

» This gentleman’s arms were: ...., on a 


In so extensive a family as that of 
Blake, it is natural to suppose that 
even uncommon surnames will be fre- 
quently adopted instead of ordinary 
Christian names, to distinguish indi- 
viduals; but when we find a double 
combination of this description we attach 
more importance to the coincidence (?). 

A reference to the pedigree of the 
Allens of Blackwell Grange, and a com- 

rison of the names of Blake and 

urke therein, suggests some connec- 
tion with the family of Blake in Ja- 
maica; and if so, of necessity it appears 
with that of Barbadoes, in the seven- 
teenth century, and of another family 
of the name in Ireland, one of whose 
members, Nicholas Blake, is described 
as of Barbadoes at the period to which 
we allude. 

On referring, however, to the regis- 
ters of Andover, we find that Nicholas 
Blake of that town was also of Barba- 
does; while in the will of the wife of 
Nicholas Blake, of Barbadoes (1663), we 
discover that her husband was also of 
* Bishop’s Mead, near Craford, Kent.” 

Leaving, however, such branches of 
this family out of the question, and 
turning to the pedigrees of Benjamin, 
Nicholas, and Alexander, three of the 
younger brothers of the celebrated Ad- 
miral Blake‘, we find very strong pre- 
sumptive evidence of its being repre- 
sented in Jamaica; and this is probable, 
moreover, from the interest which Crom- 
well took in his valuable insular acqui- 
sition; and the date on the tomb of 
Alexander Blake, at Eaton Socon, 1693, 
brings the record of the Taunton family 
close upon modern times. 

It is probable that there were two 
families of Blake in Jamaica, which be- 
came united in one about the com- 
mencement of the yo gocere century. 

N.B. The will of Elizabeth Blake, 





bend engrailed, between two dolphins em- 
bowed, three lion’s heads erased. 

¢ It may be incidentally noticed that the pre- 
sent representative of this family, the Rev. 
H. J. C. Blake (descended from Humphrey 
Blake), possesses the sword and an interest- 
ing original portrait of the great Admiral. 
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wife of Nicholas Blake, merchant, of 

London, entered (Barbadoes) Oct. 26, 

1663 :—“I bequeath unto my son Ni- 

cholas my land called Bishop’s Mead, in 

the parish of Craford, County of Kent,and 
bought of Wm. Borman, and to his half 
brother my son John Wilson, my cou- 
sins John Blake and Nicholas Prideaux,” 

&c. Witnesses: Nicholas Prideaux, H. 

Turvile, Thomas Mortimer, and Her- 

cules Tervile (sic). 

(Vide also the Baronetage, and Pedi- 
grees of Blake at the Heralds’ College 
and Brit. Mus., “ Notes and Queries,” 
&e. Very extensive private collections 
of Blake records exist.) 

The name is probably identical with 
that of Black, and therefore has had 
various “ centres of origin;” although, so 
far as we know, its earliest appearance 
was in Hampshire and Wilts., whence 
all the other recorded branches are as- 
sumed to have been derived. 

20. (F.) “Samuel and Mary...” (name 
obliterated), 1667 and 1677. 

21. (4.) Anthony Collyer, Esq., “ Born 
in the City of Gloucester, Member of 
Council, and Colonel of a Foot Regi- 
ment,” ob. 1679, xt. 40. 

Arms: A chevron between three 
bats volant proper. Crest: A wy- 
vern passant. 

Anthony Collyer was one of the ori- 
ginal Members of Council in Jamaica in 


1671, and had been a member of the 
first General Assembly in 1663. 


22.(4.) Humphrey Freeman, Esq., “who 
was at the taking of this island,” ob. 
1692, wt. 64. 

Arms: (Gules), three lozenges (2 
and 1) (argent). Crest: A demi-lion 
rampant gules holding a (lozenge). 
There was a Sir Robert Freeman con- 

nected with the affairs of Virginia about 

the middle of the seventeenth century. 

In 1671 William Freeman was Member 

of Council in Jamaica. 

Thomas, Robert, and Humphrey Free- 
man were members of the first General 
Assembly of Jamaica in 1663. 

Robert was Speaker of the House of 
Assembly in 1664. 

The arms on this monument appear 


to be the same as those of Freeman of 
Castle Cor. 


23. (4.) The Right Honble. William 
Selwyn, Esq., “of Metson, in the 
County of Gloucester,” ob. 1702. 
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Arms: Azure, on a bend cotised 
three annulets sable, a chief indented 
or. 

In 1703 Major-Gen. Selwyn, Colonel 
Beckford, and the Earl of Peterborough 
administered the government. 

24. (4.) The son of Thomas Masy, ob. 

1693. 

25. (a.\ Alexander Henderson, ob, 1732. 


26. (a.) Colonel Robert Byndloss, ob. 

1687. 

Arms: ...a chevron between three 
martlets. Crest: An eagle’s head 
(no tinctures). 

He was one of the original members 
of the first General Assembly, and sub- 
sequently of the first ‘‘ Council.” 

By his wife, Anne-Petronella, daugh- 
ter of General Edward Morgan and his 
wife, daughter of Baron Pollnitz, he 
had a daughter, who married Thomas 
Beckford, grandson of Colonel Peter 
Beckford. 

There was a baronetcy in the family 
of Bindlosse of Borwick, which became 
extinct on the death of Sir Robert 
Bindlosse in 1688. 


27. (8.) “ Wife of Sir Thomas Modyford, 
Bt., .. . 1668.” 

Arms: Ermine, on a bend azure, 
between two garbs or, a mullet ar- 
gent. 

This was Elizabeth Palmer, daughter 
of Lewin Palmer, Esq., of Devonshire, 
who died . . . 1668. 

There was a large family of this name 
in the parish of St. James, one of whose 
monuments, by Flaxman, is in that 
parish. 

John Palmer, Chief Justice of Ja- 
maica, married Mary Ballafd, daughter 
of Colonel Peter Beckford. 

28. “Here lyeth Interred the body of 
John Lawrence, who departed this 
life January ye 7th, 1744, And in the 
46th year of his age.” 

There were at least two distinct fami- 
lies of Lawrence in Jamaica at the above 
period. Another of the same name came 
from America somewhat later, but its 
history involves a question not yet set- 
tled, and which at present it might be 
premature to discuss. 


29. “Near this place lies William Bald- 
win, Esq., who died the 17th July, 
1755, aged 54; and Mary his widow, 
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who died the 12th April, 1760, xt. 
68.” 
Arms: (Argent ?), three (oak) leaves 
slipped (vert). 
80. (4.) Samuel Long. (The inscription 
is concealed.) 
Arms: ...a talbot passant, on a 
chief three crosses croslet. 

The family of Long, of Longville, 
Jamaica; Hampton Lodge, Surrey, and 
originally from Wilts., is descended from 
John Longe, of Netheravon, in the latter 
county, who died in 1630. Samuel, the 
grandson of John, having subsequently 

icipated in the conquest of Jamaica 

y Penn and Venables, became a person 

of great consideration in that Island, 

where his great-grandson, Edward Long, 

Esq., filled the office of Chief Justice of 
the Admiralty Court. 

The first Lord Farnborough was fourth 
son of Beeston Long, — youngest son 
of Charles Long, Esq., of Longville. 

Samuel, the eldest son of Charles 
Long, was, by his wife Mary, daughter 
of Bartholomew Tate, Esq., father of 
Edward Long (born 1734), the well- 
known historian of Jamaica. (Vide The 
Peerage, L. G., &c.) 

81. (F.) “many a bloody feild 
... th mad the sol... .” 
Probably the tomb of a Buccaneer. 


$2. (4.) Samuel Bernard, Esq., ob. 1695. 

Arms: (Arg. ?), on a bend (azure ?) 

three escallops (of the first ?). In the 
sinister chief a mullet. 

There was a Governor of the Ber- 
mudas, between 1612 and 1622, of this 
name, but whether he was the ancestor 
of the above does not appear. 


83. (v.) “Derbye Tolderby, ye son of 

John Tolderby, 1682.” 

Derbye Tolgerby, or Tolderby. This 
peculiar surname seems to be identical 
with Toldervey. In 1604 (Cal. 8. P.) 
there is a notice of Christopher Tol- 
dervey being continued as collector of 
tithes in London, on the translation of 
the Bishop of Chester to that see. 


84. “Here lyeth the body of Mary Hall, 
daughter of William Hall, Esq., in 
Westmoreland, who departed this life 
the 25th day of July, 1735, aged 12 
years.” 

Vide the pedigree of Hall of Arrow’s 


= Foot, formerly of Jamaica. 
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35. The Honble. Francis Rose, Esq., 
President of the Council, ob. 1720, 
et. 61, &e. 

Arms: Sable, on a bend argent 
three roses gules. 

This family intermarried with that of 
Bromley, descended from Sir T. Brom- 
ley, temp. Queen Elizabeth. 

86. Mrs. Elizabeth Rose, wife of the 
Honble. Thomas Rose, Esq., ob. 1722, 
wt. 25. 

Arms: (Sable?), on a bend (ar- 
gent?) three roses gules. Impaling, 
Barry gules and argent, a canton 
argent. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rose, the founder 

of this family in Jamaica, was one of 

the officers under Venables at the con- 
quest of the Island. 

37. (a.) The Honble. Henry Lowe, ob. 
1714, wt. 51. 

Arms: A fess ermine between two 
wolves courant. Impaling Long, viz. 
A talbot passant, on a chevron three 
crosses crosslet ; (no tinctures). 

He was probably of the family of 
Lowe, of Goadby Marwood, Leicester- 
shire. Vide pedigree of Long, of Hamp- 
ton Lodge. 

88. Colonel Peter Beckford, Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief, ob. 1710, 
wt. 67; also William, son of George 
Beckford, of Ealing, in the county 
of Middlesex, ob. 1708; and Phillis, 
daughter of Peter Beckford, the same 
year. Also Peter his son, ob. 1734; 
and Peter, jun., his son, ob. 1737. 

Arms: (not per pale as elsewhere) 

- on @ chevron argent, between 
three martlets or, an eagle displayed 
sable. Crest: A heron’s head erased 
or, in its bill a fish argent. 

Colonel Peter Beckford was son of 
Peter Beckford, Esq., who was brother 
of Sir Thomas Beckford. The Beck- 
fords formed alliances with the noble 
families of Rivers, Ancaster, &c. 

William Beckford, Esq., of Fonthill 
Abbey, and author of “ Vathek,” great- 
grandson of Colonel Peter Beckford, had 
(with other issue), by his wife, Lady 
Margaret Gordon, a daughter, Susanna 
Euphemia, who married, in 1811, Alex- 
ander, tenth Duke of Hamilton, &c. 


89. “Thomas Price, Esq., son of the 
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Honble. Charles Price,” ob. 1731, 
wt. 20. 

Arms: A chevron between three 
spears’ heads. Crest: A wyvern’s 
head erased ; (no tinctures). 


40. The Honble. Charles Price, “Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, erected 
this to his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Han- 
nah Price, daughter of John Hudson 
Guy, Esq., by his wife Elizabeth.” 
She died in 1771, aged 34 years. 

The Hon. Charles Price was second 
baronet, and married the widow of John 
Woodcock, Esq. He died s. p. in 1788, 
when he was succeeded by his brother, 
Sir Rose Price, third and last baronet. 

Francis Price, a Captain in the army 
under Venables at the capture of Ja- 
maica, married the widow of Lieutenant- 
Colonel “Rose, also one of the con- 
querors of that Island, and the scion of 
an ancient family long settled in the 
counties of Dorset and Gloucester.” By 
Sarah, daughter of P. Edmunds, Esq., 
of Jamaica, he was father of Charles, 
the first baronet, whose son, as above, 


succeeded him. 


41. “Near this place lyes interrd the 
body of Samuel Osborne, Esq., who 
departed this life March the 26th, 
1723, aged 36. And likewise ye body 
of Elizabeth Spruce, who departed 
this life Decr. 19, 1725, in ye 55th 
year of her age.” 

There was a John Osborne killed in 
the expedition under Penn and Ven- 
ables in 1655; but it is more probable 
that the family in question came at 
a later period from Barbadoes. 

In the Calendars of State Papers fre- 
quent mention is made, early in the 
seventeenth century, of a family of this 
name which was raised to the baronet- 
age; and also of a Captain Christopher 
Osborne, who does not appear to have 
been too adventurous. (Pet. of Capt. 
Squibb, July 5, 1626, Cal. S. P.) 

Roger Osborne, Governor of Mont- 
serrat in 1654 (an Irishman), was ac- 
cused of a “barbarous and inhuman 
murder” in that year. 

42. Matthew Gregory, ob. 1779, xt. 89, 
and his wife Lucretia Gregory, ob. 
1750, xt. 43, “erected by their daugh- 
ters, Mary Dehaney and Elizabeth 
Trower,” &c. 

Arms: (Or ?), two bars (azure ?), in 
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chief a lion passant of the last. On 

an escutcheon of pretence... . six 

fleurs-de-lys, (3, 2, and 1). Crest: A 

demi-boar. 

N.B. A finely sculptured marble monu- 
ment. 

This family appears by its arms to 
have assumed a descent from the an- 
cient family which is said to be now re- 
presented by that of Stivic Hall. 

Archer Martin and Matthew Gregory, 
the nephews of John Archer, of St. 
Thomas-in-the-Vale (of a Wiltshire fa- 
mily*), receive by the will of their 
uncle, dated 1663 and entered 1689, 
considerable legacies. 

43. “Near this place lieth the body of 
Matthew Gregory, Senr., Esqr., who 
departed this life the 6th day of 
September, in the Year of our Lord 
1715, and in the 60th year of his 
age.” (The remainder is eulogistic.) 

Arms: Or, two bars azure, in chief 

a lion passant gules. 

44, (a.) A marble monument, with a me- 
dallion head in relief of the deceased, 
who is described as “The Hon. Hugh 
Lewis, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law, His 
Majesty’s Advocate General of this 
Island, and a Member of Council,” 
&. “Born 3d August, 1753,” died 
23 January, 1785. 

Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Azure, 

a chevron argent between three garbs ; 

2, Per chevron azure and argent, in 

chief two hawks rising; 3, ...On 

a cross or five escallops gules. 

He was the son of John Lewis, Mem- 
ber for Port Royal in 1701, &c. 

45. (4.) Mrs. Francis Colepeper, ‘“ Born 
at ... Hollingbourn, Kent,” &c., ob. 
1761, xt. 44. 

Arms: ...a chevron engrailed, in 
the sinister chevron a crescent. Crest : 

A hawk rising. 

The Colepeper, or Culpeper family, of 
great antiquity in Kent, was, before the 
time of Edward III., divided into two 
branches, the claim to precedence be- 
tween which has never been decided. 

This lady was a descendant of Walter, 





4 Quite distinct from the Barbadian family, 
and that of John and Joseph Archer of Ja- 
maica, whose sons settled in Wicklow and 
Dublin early last century. 
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son of Sir John Culpeper, from whom 

came “‘the Barons Colepeper, the Cole- 

pepers of Wiggshall and Folkington, and 
the Colepepers of Hollingborn, &.” 

(Ext. Baronetage.) 

This family was eminent in the seven- 
teenth century. 

46.(4.) Major-General James Bannister, 
“was Governor of Sarrenhaim,” &c., 
ob. 1674, zt. 50. 

Arms: ... a cross flory: impaling, 
Ermine, three battle-axes, (2 and 1). 

47. (a.) Mrs. Mary Lewis, ob. 167%, at. 
18. She was “wife of Mr. Samuel 
Lewis, and daughter of Major-General 
Bannister.” 

Arms: Checquy (or and sable ?), on 
a fess three leopards’ heads affronté : 
impaling, A cross flory. Crest: A 
wyvern’s head ducally gorged, erased. 
Of this family was the celebrated 

Matthew Gregory Lewis, whose West 

Indian Journal gives so graphic a pic- 

ture of Jamaica, but which is less identi- 

fied with his name than his novel “ The 

Monk.” 

There is recorded in Jamaica, in 1686, 
the will of John Lewis, whose brother, 
Richard Lewis, was of Shrewsbury, and 
of the ship “ Elizabeth,” of Honduras. 

Samuel Lewis appears to have been 
the father of John Lewis, who sat in 
the first “ Assembly” of 1722. 

John Lewis, of Clarendon parish, left 
a will, in 1673, in which he mentions 
only a daughter. 

Thomas Lewis, by his will (1701), 
leaves to his brother Hugh and his sister 
Gwinn his real estate in the parish of 
Koomy Techwyr (?), Wales, called Nant 
Glanyetter °. 

48. Catherine Lyttleton, ob. 1660, et. 
26. 

Arms: ...a chevron... between 
three escallops: impaling, (Argent ?), 
three bars gemelles (gules), a lion 
rampant (sable, crowned or). 

“Memoriz sacrum: Hic jacet Ca- 
therina Lyttleton, filia D. D. Guli- 
elmi Fairfax de Steeton in Comitatu 
Eboracensi, equitis Aurati et in Ja- 
maica vice Gubernatoris, Obijt Januar. 
26, a.D. 1662.” 

“Sir William Fairfax, of Steeton, was 





¢ These names are illegibly written in the 
original record. 
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knighted by Queen Elizabeth in 1562. 

His grandson, Sir William Fairfax, Knt., 

of Steeton, married Frances, dau. of Sir 

Thomas Chaloner, Governor and Cham- 

berlain to Prince Henry, and being slain 

in 1644,” left, besides sons, two daugh- 
ters, one of whom, Catherine, married, 
first, Sir Martin Lister, Knt., and, se- 
condly, Sir Charles Lyttleton, Bart., of 

Hagley. 

49. “Lyttleton, D.D. Su in vicinia 
sepulte filiolus, ob. 1662.” 

Sir Charles Lyttleton, Bart., was Go- 

vernor of Jamaica in 1664. 

50. “Colonel Theodore (Carey), one of 
the sons of [obliterated in original] 
Cockington House, (Devo)nshire, bro- 
ther to Sir Henry Cary, A Judge.” 

Arms: On a chevron .... three 
roses, in sinister chevron a mullet; 
(uo tinctures). 

51. (4.) Mr. Thomas Brewster, ob. 1701, 
et. 33; Mr. John Brewster (his son), 
ob. 1733, wt. 5; Mrs. Joyce Rais- 
beck (his wife), ob. 1734, xt. 71; 
Samuel Brewster, et. 10 years; Mrs. 
Joyce Brewster, ob. 1737, xt. 14. 
The Brewsters are frequently men- 

tioned in connection with the affairs of 

New England in the seventeenth cen- 

tury. (S. P.O.) They were also nu- 

merous in Barbadoes, where they inter- 
married with the family of Archer‘. 
There was a family of Raisbeck at 

Stockton, of which was Thomas, who 

married Sarah, daughter of the Rev. 

T. Stapylton, son of Miles Stapylton, 

Auditor to Cousins, Bishop of Durham, 

temp. Charles II. 

52. (a.) Mr. Cary Helyar, merchant, ob. 
1672, wt. 39. 

58. (4.) Francis Blackmore, Esq., “Mem- 
ber of Council, and son of Sir John 
Blackmore, of Quantrix House, County 
Somerset,” ob. 1697, xt. 39. 

Arms: On a chevron, between 
three Moors’ heads as many crescents. 
Crest: A dexter arm supporting a 
lance with a swallow-tailed pennon. 

54. (a.) Timothy Wakeling, ob. 1741, 
wt. 45. 





f Parish Register, Barbadoes. Richard Brew- 
ster and Sarah Archer married in 1681. Brew- 
ster is also named in the will of Edward 
Archer, of St. Philip and St. Lucy, 1693. 
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55. (4.) Joseph Jordan, ob. 1715, wt. 31, 
and his sister Jane, wife of Henry 
Barham, ob. 1717. 

(Vide Jordan of Barbadoes.) 

56. (4.) “The Honble. Colonel John 
Walters, Chief Justice, Born at Ash- 
pretston, Devonshire, 1659,” ob. 1706, 
wt. 47. 

Arms: A chevron dancette between 
three eagles displayed ; (no tinctures). 
Crest: On a cap of maintenance a 
lion’s head erased. 

57. (4.) Mr. John Childermas, ob. 1699, 
wt. 33; Rachael, ob. 1720, wt. 15; 
and Sebran Larson her father, ob. 
1725, zt. 50. 

Crest: A dove volant with a branch 
in its beak. 

In the Jéurnal of the House of Lords, 
1660, frequent mention is made of the 
“ Bill for Naturalizing Renée de Sebran, 
an infant of 8 years.” 

58. (a.) Aeneus Livert, ob. 1734, et. 24, 
“married ... Ward, daughter to Peter 
and Mary his wife (?).” 

59. (4.) Elizabeth Pestell, ob. 1714, ext. 
56. 

60. (4.) Christian Caster, daughter of 
Richard and Mary Caster, ob. 1720, 
et. 13. 

61. (4.) Mary (ob. 1696) and her hus- 
band Edward Young (ob. 1710). 

Arms: Lozengy, on a bend three 
antelopes’ heads erased ; (no tinctures). 

62. (4.) Sarah Kelsall, ob. 1734, wt. 49; 
also her niece Johanna Bowerman, 
ob. 1727. 

63. “Rosanna uxor dilecta Rogeri Da- 
vies, M.D., Filia Thome Brooks de 
Brookshall,” ob. 1753, st. 30. 

64. (4.) Captain Walter Brearey, ob. 
1681, zt. 29. 

65. (a.) Hudson Guy, Esq., ob. 1749, 
wt. 52; and his wife Elizabeth Mossal, 
ob. 1726. 

Arms: Azure, on a chevron argent 
three fleurs-de-lys gules, between three 
leopards’ heads or. 

Vide “ Price” family. 

66. (4.) Francis Rigby Brodbelt, Esq., 

_M.D., nat. 1746, ob. 1795. 
Arms: Gules, three bendlets wavy 
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or. Crest: An eagle double-headed 
displayed sable. 

67. (4.) On a slab the following names 
—John Hanson, Esq., ob. 1745, xt. 
27; Mrs. Francis Hanson, ob. 1761, 
wet. 43; Elizabeth Hanson, ob. 1786, 
zt.40; John Hanson, Esq., ob. 1812, 
wt. 70; Joshua Crasswell, Esq., ob. 
1768, xt. 39. 


68. (4.) Dr. John Wigan, ob. 1711, ext. 
44. 


69. (a.) Mary Truelove, ob. 1749, wt. 24. 
‘truelove’s Company is mentioned in 
the muster of the inhabitants of Vir- 

ginia in 1625. 

70. “Here lyeth interr’d the Body of 
Mr. Samuel Knight, son of Doctor— 
Samuel Knight, deceased, who—de-. 
parted this life the 7th of March,— 
Anno Domini 1708-9, in the 24th 
year—of his age. 

Crest: An eagle displayed. 
His father, Dr.Samuel Knight, was 

Member for Kingston in 1691. 

71. “To the Memory of Andrew Arch- 
deckne, Esq.,a native of the Kingdom 
of Ireland, many years Barrister-at- 
Law and representative of this town 
in the General Assembly of the Island. 
He departed this life on the 17th day 
of August, 1763, aged 72 years.” (An 
eulogium follows.) 

Arms: Argent, three chevronels 
or. (N.B. Perhaps the white marble 
is not to be taken as the field meant.) 


He was of Gleveny Hall, Suffolk, and 
married a daughter of Francis Love 
Beckford, Esq., of Basing Park. 

For an account of the ancient family 
of Archdekne, vide Banks’ Baronia 
Anglica Concentrata. 


72. (a.) Francis Matthe, ob. 1766, xt. 35. 

73. “James Goddard, 2d son of James 
Goddard, Esqr., of Wiltshire, Eng- 
land, Secretary to Governor Lynch,” 
ob. 1691, xt. 31. 

Arms: A chevron vair between 
three crescents. Crest: A hand hold- 
ing a wreath. 

74. Rachael Wilson, ob. 1736, wt. 16; 
also, Samuel King, ob. 1742, wt. 41. 
75. “Here lies Nideme, the wife of 
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John Blaire, Esqr., Aged 29 years, 

Died ye 5th March, 1707.” 

Arms: A chevron between three 
roundles, all within a border. Crest: 
A dove rising. Motto: Virtute tutus. 

(On the same.) “ Here lies the body 
of James Hay, Esq., one of the Judges 
of the Grand Court, Aged 39 years, 
who departed this life the 7th day of 
October, 1735.” 

The Blairs of Jamaica are supposed 
to have been descended from the family 
of Balthyock, Perthshire; this, how- 
ever, is a mere conjecture, the first of 
the family in the Island having been 
John Blair, a Darien refugee, who in 
1701 was elected Member for St. Thomas 
in the East, and filled many other offices 
of trust. 

Arms: On a cross five escallops. 
Crest: A lion rampant. 

76. “Here lies interr’d the Body of 
Elizabeth, the late wife of John Blair, 
Esq., who departed this Life the 7th 
of 7ber, 1721, Aged twenty-seven 
years. 

“ Likewise their fourchildren, John, 
Thomas, Christian, and Mary. 

“ Here also lieth Interr’d ye Body 
of the Honble. John Blair, Esq., who 
departed this Life ye 27th day of 
June, 1728, Aged 60 years.” 


77. “Near this place lies the Body of 
—John Blair, Esq.—only son of the 
late—Coll. John Blair, Esq., Deceased 
—who died the 22d Decr., 1742— 
Aged 26 years.” 

Arms: Azure, a chevron or between 
three torteaux. 

78. “Here Lyes the body of Colonel 
John Bourden, borne in the city of 
Colrain in ye Kingdom of Ireland in 
ye year 1633.” 

Arms: On an escutcheon heart- 
shaped (azure ?), three hautboys, 
(2 and 1), between as many crosses 
crosslet (or ?). 

On his death, from injuries received 
in the destruction of Port Royal in 
1692, Mr. White, President of Council, 
was succeeded by John Bourden. 

79. (4.) Mary, wife of Thomas Bernard, 
Esq., ob. 1724, wt. 25; Mary Bernard 
their daughter. 

6 
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Arms: Argent, on a bend azure 
three escallops of the field: impaling, 
Checquy, gules and argent, a saltire 
ermine. Crest: A demi-lion en- 
twined with a serpent. 


80. (4.) Colonel John Colbeck. He was 
“born in 1630,” was at the “Capture 
of the Island in 1655,” and “died in 
1682.” 


81. (4.) A monument with the following 
names — “Mrs. Ann March, wife of 
Foster March, Esq.,” &c., ob. 1739, 
wet. 47; “Mrs. Sarah Spencer, wife of 
Mr. John Spencer, daur. of aforesaid 
Foster March,” ob. 1740, xt. 21; Miss 
Ann Spencer, daur. of John and Sarah 
Spencer, ob. 1724, wt. 35. 

George March, a merchant, had a pass 
in 1652 to transport himself and family 
to the Island of St. Christopher. (C.S. P.) 

The family of Foster March was of 
some local distinction. 

82. (4.) Robert Milligan, of London, 
nat. 1789, ob. 1818. 

Arms: Quarterly, 1 and 4, Between 
two spear-points in pale a human 
heart, above which a hand dexter; 
2 and 3, A lion rampant within a 
bordure engrailed of mullets and mas- 
cles alternately. 


83. (4.) Alexander Forbes, Esq., “ Pro- 
vost Marshal General, Member of 
Council.” He was from Edinburgh, 
and was the 2nd son of Sir David 
Forbes, Bart., of Newhall, in the 
county of Edinburgh. He was born 
in Edinburgh 27th July, 1689, and 
died 13th Novr., 1729. 

Arms: (Forbes of Newhall.) 


84, (4.) “ Anne, daughter of John Cle- 
ments, of Petersfield, in Com. South- 
ampton, Esq., and wife of Geo. Ram- 
say, Esq., Registrar in Chancery,” 
ob. 1764, wt. 32; also, Peter Ramsay, 
Esq., Registrar in Chancery, ob. 1781, 
wt. 48. 

Arms: Argent, an eagle displayed 
sable, charged on the breast with an 
escutcheon gules: impaling, Gules, 
three garbs or. 

There is a petition (Jan. 11, 1656) by 

Mary, wife of Henry Ramsay, for a pas- 
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sage to enable her to join her husband 

in Jamaica. 

85. (4.) Maria Aldred, “daughter of 
Daniel Brodbelt, Esq., and Anna 
Maria his spouse, and wife of Mr. Ed- 
ward Aldred, surgeon,” ob. 1761, 
wt. 19. 

Arms: Azure, a chevron or be- 
tween three bezants. 

86. (4.) Captain William Walter, ob. 
1701, wt. 36. 

87. (4.) Jane Cooper, ob. 1749. 

Perhaps related to the family of Major 
Christopher Cooper, who lost his life in 
Jamaica, as appears by the petition of 
his widow in 1656. (Cal. S. P.) 

88. (4.) “ Meredith, the wife of Colonel 
Modyford Freeman, and daughter of 
Colonel Edward Stanton,” ob. 1697, 
et. 20. 

89. (4.) Colonel Edward Stanton, ob. 
1705, wt. 65. 

Arms: Vair, on a canton a cross 
fitchée ; (no tinctures). Crest: A grey- 
hound sejéant. 

It is not improbable that this gentle- 
man was a near relative of Serjeant 
Edward Staunton, who agreed to train 
and exercise the inhabitants of Pro- 
vidence Island in the use of arms. 
(Cal. S. P., Col. S., March 9, 1636.) 

There was an ancient family named 
Staunton settled in Notts. in the time 
of Edward I. (Banks’ Baronies, &c.) 

90. (4.) William Assam, ob. 1730, and 
his wife Mary, “late the wife of Law- 
rence Peat,” ob. 1734. 

Arms: A fesse between three asses 
passant. 

90*. Joshua Flake, ob. 1684. 

Arms: A fesse dancette, in chief 
three fleurs-de-lys. Crest: A bird 
rising. 

91. (4.) Mary, wife of David Pugh, ob. 
1710; and Mary Martin, ob. 1703. 

“The body of Mary Martyn, beside 
Archer Martin, Esqr., her former 
husband, who died 1703.” 

92. (4.) George Osborne, ob. 1695. 

Crest: A boar passant. 

93. (4.) Susanna Spencer, ob. 1751. 


Monumental Inscriptions of Famaica. 
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94, (a.) Gerald Birthingham, ob. 1742. 

Arms: Per pale indented two spears, 
heads paleways, points up. Crest: 
A goat’s head erased. 

There was a great feudal family of 
this name, a branch of which settled at 
an early period in Ireland. 

95. (4.) Joseph Maxwell, Island Secre- 
tary, ob. 1735, et. 51. 

96. (A.) Elizabeth, wife of Captain Jas. 
Halfhide: (date ?). 

97. (4.) Daniel Masters, Esq., ob. 1704, 
wt. 46. 

Arms: ...a lion rampant guardant, 
in the dexter chief a mullet of six 
points pierced. Crest: Two ser- 
pents.... 

98. (a.) Mr. George Taylor, ob. 1724, 
wt. 52; and his wife Mrs. Susanna 
Taylor, ob. 1732, xt. 53. 

99. (4.) Charles Aldkinson, Secretary to 
Lord Vaughan, ob. 1678, xt. 31. 

Arms: Ermine, on a fess three 
pheons (argent). Crest: A pheon 
(or ?). 

These are the arms assigned to At- 
kinson, or Atchinson, of Newark and 
Yerkshire. 

100. “Here lyeth interred the body of 
Mr. Henry Willis, Junior, who de- 
parted this life the 4th day of No- 
vember, 1702, aged 26 years. 

“ Here also lyeth interred the body 
of Mary Elyes, daughter of Gershom 
Elyes, Esq., and Mary his wife. She 
was born the 30th of January, 1715, 
and departed this life the 14th day 
of April, 1716. 

“ And also the body of Mary Elyes, 
late wife of Gershom Elyes, Esq., who 
departed this life the sixteenth day of 
October, one thousand seven hundred 
and thirty-six, in the thirty-seventh 
year of herages.” 

Colonel Gershom Elyes was Colonel 
of the St. Ann’s regiment, and Member 
ays Mary in the first Assembly of 
1711. 





s The name is incorrectly spelt in Mr. Roby’s 
small work. 


(To be continued.) 


Gent. Mac. 1864, Vot. I. 
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ARCH.AZZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Dec. 4, 1863. The Very Rev. Canon Rock, D.D., in the chair. 

This being the first meeting of another Session, and the first occasion 
on which the members had assembled in the new and commodiously- 
situated apartments in Burlington Gardens, the chairman opened the 
proceedings with a short address. He congratulated the members of the 
Institute on the satisfactory issue of the annual congress in Kent, under 
the auspices of the Marquis Camden. A fresh impulse had been given in 
that county to the exertions of the historian and archeologist ; the field 
which had for some years so well repaid the labours of the county So- 
ciety, proved still teeming with materials of the highest interest ; and on 
no previous occasion had the advantages accruing from such periodical 
gatherings been more fully shewn. The communications to the sections 
had been almost without exception illustrative of local antiquities or his- 
tory. Amongst these the important memoir by the Master of Caius 
College on Ceesar’s landing in Britain occupied a ground of no ordinary 
interest; and the Emperor of the French being informed that this 
difficult question would be discussed, had sent a representative to the 
meeting, the accomplished antiquary and confidential agent of His Im- 
perial Majesty, M. Alfred Maury, with special instructions to prepare 
an accurate statement of the discussions on a question of such essential 
interest to the Imperial biographer. The Memoirs of Julius Cesar, to 
which the Emperor's attention has for several years been devoted, will, 
it is understood, ere long be given to the world. Canon Rock, in 
noticing the numerous and influential accessions to the list of members 
which had accrued during the recent meeting at Rochester, observed that 
he could not refrain from expressing a tribute of warm esteem and 
regret to the memory of several valued fellow-labourers, whose loss, 
since their previous meeting in London, the Institute had to lament; 
especially Professor Cockerell, one of the earliest and most valued of 
their friends; Mr. Botfield; Mr. Rhind, of Sibster; and very recently 
Mr. Bowyer Nichols, whose long life had been devoted to pursuits kin- 
dred to their own, and who might well be honoured as the Nestor 
of Archeology. 

The special attention of the Institute was then invited to the threatened 
injuries to which the remarkable Roman grave-mounds in Essex, the 
Bartlow Hills, were exposed, through the projected construction of 
a branch railway that, according to the proposed scheme, would be 
carried between two of those interesting tumuli, cutting away the base 
on either side, which, as some amends to the antiquary, who must view 
with mortification the needless encroachment on these unique sepulchres, 
would be sustained by a wall. The Committee of the Institute had lost 
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no time, when informed of this vexatious project, and had addressed an 
urgent appeal early in the previous month to the Directors. Mr, Purnell, 
Secretary of the Institute, read the correspondence that had passed with 
the Great Eastern Company, including a courteous reply from the chief 
engineer, Mr. Sinclair, promising to lay before the next meeting of the 
Institute a precise section of the proposed cutting, and to explain the 
intended direction of the line, which had deservedly aroused such serious 
apprehensions. 

Mr. Hewitt gave a notice of a richly ornamented sword, exhibited 
through the kindness of the Rev. Mr. Whately and Mr. Allsop of Chelt- 
enham, It was found at Woodyates Inn, Dorset, a hamlet where the 
Duke of Monmouth changed clothes with a countryman shortly before 
his capture after the battle of Sedgemoor. The blade is chased with 
royal emblems, portraits of Charles J. and his Queen, the Prince of 
Wales’ plume, &c., and it has been supposed that this weapon may have 
been worn by the Duke, and have belonged previously to his father 
Charles II., when Prince of Wales. 

The Rev. Dr. Collingwood Bruce, the historian of the Roman Wall, 
placed before the meeting, by the courteous permission of the Duke of 
Northumberland, an extensive series of drawings recently executed for 
his Grace by the skilful pencil of Mr. D. Mossman. They represent 
the incised markings of uncertain import occurring upon certain rocks in 
Northumberland, especially at Old Bewick, Doddington, and in the 
vicinity of Wooler, frequently adjacent to some of the ancient entrenched 
works in the district surrounding the Cheviots which have been sur- 
veyed, by the Duke’s directions, by Mr. H. Maclauchlan. Dr. Bruce ex- 
hibited also rubbings and mouldings in gutta percha from these mys- 
terious symbols; they consist chiefly of concentric circles, traversed by 
lines which most frequently proceed from a central cavity. These very 
curious vestiges were first brought under the notice of the archeologist 
by the Rev. W. Greenwell, of Durham, President of the Tyneside Club 
of Antiquaries and Naturalists. A memoir on the subject was read by ~ 
him at the meeting of the Institute in Newcastle in 1852; a short notice 
of the examples at Rowting Linn, near Doddington, had soon after been 
published by Dr. Johnson, of Berwick, and this mysterious subject had 
subsequently been treated by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. The age and 
origin of the symbols remains, however, without any satisfactory expla- 
nation; and the Duke of Northumberland, with that noble patronage of 
all researches into the early history and antiquities of his county which 
he has long shewn in so remarkable a degree, had directed that accu- 
rate representations of so remarkable an assemblage of vestiges of the 
earlier inhabitants of the Northern Marches should be prepared for pub- 
lication, in order to give to archeologists ample materials for further 
Investigation. It is remarkable that, as stated by Dr. Bruce, these 
curious markings appear to have been produced by a metal implement, 
as supposed of iron; this was shewn by the traces of tooling in the 
grooved lines upon the hard rock. Somewhat similar markings have 
occurred on stones in Yorkshire, also in North Britain, in Ireland, and 
in the Orkneys. 

_Mr. Phipson, of Norwich, gave a short description of a remarkable 
discovery in the north wall of the chancel at Holbrook Church, near 
Ipswich, in the course of recent restorations of that fabric. His ob- 
servations were illustrated by drawings, shewing a fine doorway of 
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Early English character, now communicating with a vestry, and under 
which it is stated that formerly a sepulchral memorial of some of the 
Holbrook family had been placed. Adjacent to this doorway towards 
the west, there is a small arched recess of the same period, in which 
lies a diminutive effigy in a very mutilated state, and measuring about 
22 in. in length. On removing this figure with the slab on the face 
of which it is carved, a small cavity was found immediately under the 
part where the breast of the effigy is situated, and in this was deposited 
a covered vase of mixed yellow metal or latten, the cover terminating 
at top in a knob like an acorn; and within this vessel, which was broken 
into many fragments, were débris, lime, &c., but no trace of animal 
matter could be found. It is, however, supposed that this may have 
been a deposit of a heart, which in other instances has occurred accom- 
panied by a diminutive effigy, in some cases represented as holding a heart, 
or heart-shaped box, between the conjoined hands upon the breast. The 
curious discovery at Holbrook, which was brought before the Institute 
through the suggestion of Sir. John Boileau, Bart., appears to bear 
resemblance to the remarkable heart-deposit found in a double mural 
niche in Leybourn Church, Kent, some years since, as related in Mur- 
ray’s Hand-book for that county. 

Col. Lefroy, Director of the Museum at the Royal Arsenal at Wool- 
wich, which has been so efficiently arranged under his care, gave a very 
interesting description of the ancient artillery at Mont St. Michel on 
the coast of France, left there by the English forces after the siege 
early in the reign of Henry VI. He exhibited diagrams from accurate 
measurement and photographs obtained during the previous summer 
by Mr. W. Pole, C.E., shewing the massive proportions and curious 
construction of these early cannon, Some stone shot of great weight 
are preserved with them at Mont St. Michel. 

Mr. Ferguson, of Carlisle, brought for examination some singular 
Roman relics, lately found accompanying a sepulchral deposit, with 
vessels of glass and earthenware, on the south side of Carlisle, and near 
the ancient line ef Roman way towards the south by Old Carlisle and 
Penrith. The site where these and many other Roman remains have 
been lately brought to light, as stated by Mr. Ferguson, was probably 
one of the extramural cemeteries of Luguvallium. Mr. Albert Way 
offered a few observations on these relics, amongst which occur a fine, 
well-preserved vase of glass, bearing the initial or mark of the maker ; 
and a fragment of Samian ware, on which is distinctly graven with 
a pointed tool vaticonis, the name possibly of the owner of the vessel. 
Grafiti of this description have been found by Mr. Clayton at Chesters, 
and they have occasionally occurred at other Roman sites. 

Amongst objects of art and antiquity exhibited was an inscribed silver 
ring found at Chapel-en-le-Frith, Derbyshire, brought by Mr. Bennett ; 
some celts, a bronze sword, spear-head, and other relics found at Port- 
‘land beneath the vestiges of Roman occupation there—these were sent 
by Mr. Phillips; also several Persian and Oriental weapons, by Mr. 
Hewitt. Col. Lefroy brought a curious instrument bearing date 1594, 
apparently constructed to afford a very accurate sight with a fire-arm. 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone sent a remarkable cameo of sardonyx 
of two strata, of unusual size, measuring about 7} in. by 6in. This 
choice specimen of glyptic art, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
obtained from the Hertz collection, represents Jupiter and Thetis. ‘he 
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subject is treated with such consummate skill and conformity to antique 
design, that the gem has been regarded as a production of the Greek 
school of art, but it is probably of cinque-cento work and may be 
classed amongst the finest examples of the period. Mr. Waterton 
brought several beautiful rings, recent additions to his collection ;— 
a massive Roman ring of gold set with an intaglio of a grasshopper; 
a gold ring found near York, engraved with the posy—pDE BON COR. ; 
another with an antique intaglio, from Sicily; a silver ring with a ca- 
balistic or talismanic inscription; and some silver rings of the four- 
teenth century, engraved with initial letters: also a pilgrim’s scallop- 
shell of iron, found lately at Bury St. Edmunds. Sir John Boileau, Bart., 
sent for examination an admirable medal of Henry Hallam, struck in 
bronze by Wyon, and in which the striking features of the late his- 
torian are very artistically reproduced. Mr. W. J. Bernard Smith ex- 
hibited some Italian scale-armour of russet steel engraved and gilded— 
a specimen of rare occurrence; and a hood of fine chain-mail, taken at 
Seringapatam. Photographs of some curious Roman relics found in 
Gloucestershire were sent by Mr. Lawrence, of which more full par- 
ticulars were promised for a future meeting. 


Jan. 8. The Rev. J. Futter Russet, F.S.A., &c., in the chair. 

The Secretary submitted to the meeting a section of the Roman grave- 
mounds at Bartlow, which had had been prepared for the Institute by 
the engineer of the Great Eastern Railway, for the purpose of shewing 
the method in which he proposed to carry a new line of railway through 
two of the tumuli. A communication from the Society of Antiquaries 
on the same subject was also received. After sume discussion, Dr. Rock 
proposed a resolution, which was seconded by Mr. W. 8. Walford and 
carried unanimously, to the effect that the proposed method of carrying 
a line of rails through the Bartlow Hills was unsatisfactory, and that no 
scheme which in its operation would injure those interesting monu- 
ments would receive the approbation of the Archwvlogical Institute. 

The Chairman drew the attention of the meeting to a present which 
had been received from His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and 
congratulated archzologists on the fact of the Prince manifesting an 
interest in their pursuits. The present to which he referred was a copy 
of a “Description of a Papyrus found near Thebes in the presence of 
the Prince during the recent tour of His Royal Highness in the East.” 

Mr. C. W. Goodwin stated that the papyrus, which had been de- 
scribed and ably edited by Dr. Birch, was of the fourth century B.c., 
and consequently of a time when art in Egypt was ina state of de- 
gradation. It was imperfect, having received numerous injuries from 
various causes, and it is apparent that the scribe who produced it did 
not understand what he was engaged on. Papyri, it is well known, 
were kept ready prepared with blank spaces for the name and descrip- 
tion of the deceased, and formed part of the regular funeral expenses. 
There were three sorts, 1. Ritual; 2. Books of Transmigrations ; 
3. Solar Litanies, i.e. descriptions of the passage of the soul through 
the earth in Sol’s boat. ‘These MSS. contain minute descriptions of all 
the regions through which the soul passes after death. Unfortunately, 
there are few or no perfect examples of papyri. The Soane Museum, 
however, contains a remarkably fine one, which is soon to be published. 

Mr. Albert Way made a communication respecting the Roman in~ 
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terments that have recently been brought to light at East Ham, in 
Essex *, during the construction of the great metropolitan works for the 
high level sewer that traverses the marshes. It was through the friendly 
courtesy of the Rev. E. F. Boyle, with whom he had been put in com- 
munication by Mr. Colquhoun, that Mr. Albert Way was enabled to lay 
before the Institute the particulars of the discovery. The locality pos- 
sesses many features of interest. East Ham Church shews indications 
ef considerable antiquity in the so-called Saxon arches with zigzag 
ornaments, and the apsidal termination of one of the chancels, with 
narrow window-openings of early date. In the churchyard, in a spot 
selected by himself, rest the ,remains, of the venerable archeologist, 
Stukeley. Within two miles to the north runs the great Roman line 
of road towards Colchester, by Durolitum—supposed to have been at 
Romford—and Cesaromagus. Not far distant, and to the north of the 
Roman Via, Lethieullier has recorded the discovery, in 1724, of a skele- 
ton in a stone coffin, placed north and south. To the south of the 
Roman road, again, is the camp at Uphall, near Barking. ‘The prin- 
eipal objects recently brought to light, on the site, it is believed, of 
an extensive Roman cemetery, consist of a large stone coffin, with a 
coped lid: this sepulchral cist, which is formed of coarse oolite brought 
from a considerable distance, contained two skeletons,—the heads, it 
deserves to be noticed, having been placed at the opposite ends of the 
cavity. The remains appeared to be of adults, the teeth not being much 
impaired by age. Three leaden coffins also were disinterred, the three 
tombs being in a row, and lying north and south, each of them con- 
taining a skeleton, with which lime in a granulated state had apparently 
been mixed. Several cinerary urns and other Roman jictilia found at 
the same place and time, were, through the_kindness of Mr. Boyle, laid 
before the meeting. Of the whole of these objects Mr. Albert Way 
gave a description. Mr. Burtt, who had visited East Ham in the pre- 
vious week, offered some additional information derived from personal 
investigation, and Mr. W.8. Walford and Dr. Rock made some observa- 
tions with respect to ancient interments. Dr. Rock said that numerous 
existing cemeteries occupied sites of ancient burial-places; and that 
under some, of which he gave instances, British, Roman, and modern 
interments had been found to succeed each other. The present he con- 
sidered a remarkable proof of the information to be derived through 
public works. : 

Mr. Warwick King made some remarks on the same subject. 

Dr. Edward Charlton, secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle, gave an account of remarkable discoveries of antiquities recently 
made under the personal superintendence of the late king of Denmark °, 
in a peat morass at Thorsbjerg, and now preserved in the museum at 
Flensborg. ‘These objects are of bronze, silver, wood, leather, woollen 
cloth, and gold; while in another morass, Nydam Moss, there were dis- 
covered a remarkable assemblage of swords, spear-heads, &c. of iron, 
with numerous Roman coins, ranging from Nero to Severus. Not 
a trace of a human body was discovered, and it was evident that all the 





* See a communication on the subject from Mr. King, in Gznt. Ma@., Jan, 
1864, p. 91. 

— MaG., July, 1861, p. 74; Oct., p. 417; March, 1863, p. 309; Dee., 
P- Se -¢ 
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articles had been purposely hidden, and were not the result of a battle 
on the ice when the morass was a lake, and the ice had given way under 
the combatants. Many of the wooden articles, such as the spear-shafts, 
&c., were laid together; and then, again, the boards composing the 
shields, “‘ skjoldbreeder,” were found placed one upon the other, and 
sometimes a spear-head was forced through two or three of them at 
once. In another spot were congregated almost all the bosses of shields ; 
and, again, the gold ornaments were chiefly found together. Of money 
little was discovered. Nine coins were found close to a silver mask 
and headpiece that forms one of the chief marvels of the collection. 
Some of the weapons had been wrapped in chain-armour before being 
deposited. 

Mr. W. L. Lawrence exhibited photographs of Roman remains dis- 
covered on his estate at Wycomb, in Gloucestershire. Large quan- 
tities of pottery, including plain and figured Samian; coins, chiefly 
Roman, extending from the earlier emperors to Arcadius, and Romano- 
British coins of the subsequent period; fibule; articles of the toilet; 
a perfect cranium of the extinct Bos longifrons, a bronze statuette of 
Mars, a singular tablet of Roman sculpture, and numerous other objects, 
have been found since October. The spot is traditionally regarded as 
the site of a “ burnt Roman town *.” 

Mr. Burtt reported that the Rev. E. Hill and himself had visited 
Warwick, with a view to make arrangements for the next annual meet- 
ing, and their reception had been very satisfactory in all respects. Lord 
Leigh, the president elect, had met them with gratifying courtesy, and 
the Mayor and Corporation had offered all requisite facilities for the visit 
of the Institute to that town. Judging from what had already been 
ascertained, there is no doubt that the authorities of the several locali- 
ties to be visited by the Institute at the ensuing congress will render 
their most cordial assistance. 

Several objects of archeological interest were exhibited, among which 
may be mentioned a curious pilgrim’s bottle, found at Strood, in Kent, 
by Mr. W. J. West, and sent for exhibition by Mr. Humphry Wick- 
ham, and a case of fine ivory carvings, belonging to Mr. Webb. 


BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Jan. 13. Narwantet Govurp, Esq., F.S.A., V.-P., in the chair. 

Samuel Waterhouse, Esq., M.P., of Hope Hall, Halifax; Gustavus 
W. Hamilton, Esq., of Huskisson-street, Liverpool; William Powell, 
Esq., of Bucklersbury; and Herbert W. Taylor, Esq., of Walbrook, 
were elected associates. George Tomline, Esq., M.P., of Orwell House, 
Ipswich, and Carlton-terrace, was also enrolled an associate, and nomi- 
nated President for the Congress of 1864, which is to be held at 
Ipswich. 

Presents were received from the Royal Society, the Canadian Insti- 
tute, the Kilkenny Archeological Society, the Cambrian Archeological 
Association, the Art-Union, &c. 

Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited antiquities found towards the close of 1863 
at Canterbury, among which were a fine and perfect lachrymatory of 
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glass, a small patera of Samian ware, an olla of grey terra cotta, and an 
opusculum of a small-mouthed vessel of red terra cotta, with a central 
perforation, through which a cord was passed, and knotted beneath to 
serve as a handle. 

Mr. Gunston exhibited further articles obtained from Dowgate Dock, 
in bone, bronze, and iron. 

Mr. Irvine exhibited some objects found in excavating for the New 
Foreign Office,—keys, spoons, &c. belonging chiefly to the fifteenth 
century. 

Mr. Cuming exhibited a leaden two-pound weight, having the city 
dagger impressed on it, and belonging to the second half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The Rev, Edward Kell exhibited a betrothal ring of silver-gilt, found 
in excavating at the Ringwood cemetery. It is a guilloche hoop, with 
a device of a heart, &c. Mr. Kell also produced a bonboniére of brass, 
2} inches in diameter, beautifully chased, of the seventeenth century ; 
also a fine silver medal, of large size, of Christian Ludovic, Duke of 
Brunswick-Luneberg in Celle, 1648-65. 

A paper was read “ On the History of Wakefield and Sandal Castle,” by 
George Wentworth, Esq., of Woolley Park, drawn up from original do- 
cuments for the late Congress at Leeds ; where, however, time would not 
permit of its being read. 

A paper by the Rev. Edw. Kell, “On the Ancient Site of South- 
ampton,” was read. Mr. Kell also exhibited a large number of Saxon 
pennies, found in pits at Southampton. Several of these do not occur 
either in Ruding or Hawkins. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a curious paper “ On the History of Slings,” 
and exhibited various stones employed in them for offensive purposes. 
One was of considerable size, exhibited by Mr. C. Warne, from Dorset- 
shire. The paper excited much interest by its great research, and Capt. 
Edw. Hoare stated that boys in Ireland were in the habit at the present 
day of slinging stones to kill small birds. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Dec. 14, 1863. Mr. T. L. Donatpson, President, in the chair. 

Mr. W. Tite, M.P., late President, read a highly interesting paper 
* On Public Improvements in Paris, and their Cost.” A succinct history 
was given of the various great public works, dating from the extension 
of the Tuileries to the Louvre down to the present time, which had ren- 
dered Paris so celebrated as acity. Details of the cost to the State and 
to the municipality, for the construction of new lines of public thorough- 
fare, boulevards, streets, &c. collected from the most authentic sources, 
were given, shewing that an actual loss of sixty per cent. had resulted in 
a commercial point of view from those works. The financial plans on 
which these public improvements had been carried out were explained, 
the State furnishing a subvention upon an average of one-half the out- 
lay, whilst the other half was borne by the municipality; the interest 
and sinking fund on the part of the latter being met by the octroi upon 
provisions, &c. brought into the city. Mr. Tite stated it was not his 
intention to draw comparisons between London and Paris on the ques- 
tion of street improvements, but to shew what public spirit had done in 
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the latter city, and the cost at which it had been effected. A lengthened 
discussion followed the reading of the paper, in which Mr. A. Ashpitel 
(who explained the system of assessing damages and compensations in 
cases of public works adopted in France), the Rev. Mr. Burgess of 
Chelsea, Mr. Jennings, Mr. Marrable, and other members took part ; 
in the course of which it was recommended that a committee of the 
Institute should be appointed to watch the proposed plans for public 
works, railway and otherwise, in London, and when occasion arose, to 
make representations of the case in proper quarters. It was agreed 
that the subject should be resumed at the next meeting, after the 
Christmas recess, when measures would be taken for memorializing the 
Government for the appointment of a commission on the subject of pub- 
lic improvements in the metropolis and other large cities and towns of 
the kingdom. 


Jan. 4. The ordinary general meeting was held at the rooms, 9, Con- 
duit-street, Hanover-square, the President, Mr. Tuomas L. Donatpson, 
in the chair, 

The decease of the late Mr. W. C. Mylne, and of Mr. J. J. Scoles, 
Fellows, and of Signor Filippo Antolini, of Bologna, Italy, Honorary 
and Corresponding Member, was announced, and several new members 
were balloted for and elected. The President then called attention to 
the three sets of drawings which obtained the medals and prizes at the 
late distribution by the Royal Academy; the design for the hall and 
staircase of a royal palace; five drawings by Mr. R. Phéné Spiers, As- 
sociate, which obtained the Gold Medal Scholarship of £25 for two 
years, and prizes in books; a series of figured drawings of a portion 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; six drawings by the same gentleman, which 
obtained the silver medals and books; and a design for a town-hall and 
market-place (three drawings), by Mr. T. H. Watson, Associate, done 
in one month within the walls of the Academy, which obtained the 
Travelling Studentship of £100, and which were exhibited by special 
request for the inspection of the members of the Institute, and which 
will be left for some days at the rooms for the same purpose. 

An interesting discussion was afterwards held upon the subjct of 
a paper read at the last ordinary meeting by William Tite, Esq., M.P., 
upon the improvements in Paris: it was opened by.the President, who 
had returned for the purpose from that city, where he had been lately 
installed Associé Etranger of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. The 
President gave a general description of the new thoroughfares which 
have been constructed in Paris since the year 1849 up to the present 
time with aid from the State. The total works contemplated, of boule- 
vards, streets, avenues, &c., he said, represented twenty-two and a half 
miles, of which seventeen miles had been already executed. The learned 
President also gave a table of the principal thoroughfares, as executed ; 
with the lengths and widths of the various boulevards and streets at pre- 
sent opened to the public. He then shewed the urgent necessity that ex- 
isted for a comprehensive scheme for improving the thoroughfares of 
London, and pointed out that with the numerous plans now before the 
public for railways and other works in the Metropolis the present was 
an opportune time for the construction of a grand scheme of improve- 
ments affecting the whole of London. - He concluded by proposing that 
It be referred to a committee of members of the Institute to draw up. 

Gent, Mac, 1864, Vor. I. Bb 
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a petition to be submitted to Parliament and to the Government, suggest- 
ing that a committee should be appointed to examine into the general 
subject of street communication, and embodying various recommenda- 
tions made; the draft of such petition to be submitted to an early meet- 
ing of the members. Mr. Edward Hall gave some further interesting 
details relative to the public works in Paris. Mr. J. P. Seddon and 
Mr. C. F. Hayward, Hon, Secs., Mr. Marrable, Fellow (who explained 
the propositions which he had laid before the Metropolitan Board of 
Works while he held the appointment as architect to that board), and 
the Rev. Richard Burgess, B.D., Hon. Member, having taken part in 
the discussion, more particularly with reference to the state of the 
thoroughfares of London, the motion of the President for the appoint- 
ment of a committee was agreed to unanimously, and some of the lead- 
ing members of the Institute were nominated to form the committee. 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Dec. 17, 1863. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, in the chair. 

G. G. Brookes, H. F,. Holt, and R. Spence, Esqrs., were elected 
members of the Society. 

Mr. Rolfe exhibited a brass medal of William Duke of Cumberland. 
Obdv. his bust in armour, to the right, with the legend evLreLmus 
Dux cumBrrz. ev. A lion rampant, crowned, in front of which is 
the kneeling figure of a Highlander, with long hair, in a plaid coat and 
knee-breeches, taking off a low-crowned hat. Date 1746. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen exhibited a Roman coin-mould of baked 
clay, found at Colchester, similar to those found at Lingwell Gate, and 
described in Akerman’s ‘ Coins of the Romans relating to Britain,” 
and in the “ Numismatic Chronicle,” vol. i. p. 161. It is for an 
obverse of Septimius Severus, and for a reverse of FORTUNAE FELICI; 
a standing figure holding in her right a cornucopie, her left resting on 
a rudder—a type which belongs to Julia Domna. 

Mr. Evans exhibited some casts of ancient British coins found in 
Kent, which had been communicated to him by Mr. C. Gordon, of the 
Dover Museum. The coins are in gold, of the types of Ruding, Pl. 1. 
15, 19, 20, and 21. 

Mr. G, Sim communicated an account of a small hoard of coins found 
at Newstead, near Melrose. They consisted of a testoon and half-tes- 
toon of Francis and Mary, and nearly a hundred placks of James III., 
IV., and V., and of Mary. Among them, however, was a third-brass 
coin of Tetricus, which had possibly been in circulation as a plack. 

Mr. R. 8. Francis communicated an account of a hoard of Anglo- 
Saxon coins discovered in October last at Ipswich. They were all pen- 
nies of Acthelred II., with the hand of Providence between A and © on 
the reverse, and struck at Bath, Bedford, Cambridge, Canterbury, Ips- 
wich, London, Lyminge, Norwich, Rochester, Southampton, Sudbury, 
and Thetford. Only two appear to have had the head to the right. 

Mr. Evans exhibited a penny of Ecgbeorht, of the type Hawkins, No. 
157, and with EDDBEARHT REX on the obverse, and svENE MoNETA on the 
reverse, with the name of Ecgbeorht in monogram in the centre, for 
such it appears to be, and not Dorobernia Civitas. 

Mr. Boyne exhibited a short-cross penny of Henry, of the large size, 
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with five curls of hair to the head, and minted by Fru’ armweR oN Lyn, 
and gave reasons for regarding the Fix as significant of Filius rather 
than of Filippus or Philip. 

Mr, Vaux read.a paper “On Finds of Roman Coins in India, and the 
Relations of Rome with the East,’’ in which he traced from ancient his- 
torians the intercourse of Rome with the Oriental nations, and illustrated 
it by the various hoards of Roman coins found in Asia. 

Mr. Madden read a paper “On some Roman Coins found at Coim- 
batore, India.”” These coins, fifty-one in number, are all in gold, and 
range from the time of Augustus to that of Caracalla, and are in the 
possession of Mrs. Marjoribanks. 


BATH LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Nov. 6, 1863. ‘The annual meeting was held, the Rev. Prebendary 
ScarrH in the chair. 

The report, which was read by Mr. Barrett (Hon. Sec.), shewed that 
the number of members had increased, and that the finances were in 
a satisfactory state. It also spoke of the death of the Rev. Francis 
Kilvert (the former Chairman), and, on the motion of Mr. Barrett, 
a vote of condolence to his bereaved family was passed. 

Dr. Beddoe, F.E.S., read a paper “On the Ethnological History 
of Ancient India ;’”’ and on the 4th of December he read a second, which 
treated of the same subject in medieval and modern times. The papers 
were of much interest, but we can only spare room for a few of the con- 
cluding remarks, which relate, as will be seen, to a subject of present 
interest. Dr. Beddoe had remarked at the commencement that his 
theme was one that touched Englishmen néarly. They were all mem- 
bers of the ruling caste of India. We, whose forefathers were no more 
advanced than the New Zealanders are now when the plains of the 
Ganges were the seat of powerful and civilized empires, held in our 
hands the appointment of the rulers of that ancient and famous 
land. We were accustomed to class all together the 180 millions of 
people under British rule in India, and were apt to forget that they in- 
cluded several nations and numerous tribes, differing among themselves 
in almost every particular in which one people could differ from another. 
He now concluded it thus :— 

“One part of the subject remains, which I should have liked to discuss at greater 
length than I can allow to it, but as it is as much medical as ethnological, it might, 
perhaps, be inappropriate in the present lecture—I mean the question of acclima- 
tisation, as applied to the Europeans in India; the question whether it would be 
possible for us to form a permanent colony in India. Hitherto the experiment has 
not been fairly tried ; indeed, it has been hardly tried at all; but such experience 
as we have obtained is not favourable. The question is a double one, and may be 
put in this form. Firstly, could an English colony maintain its numbers in India ? 
To this we may answer No; not in the principal stations we now occupy, but it is 
probable that we could do so in some parts of the hills. Secondly, if such colony 
could keep up its numbers, could its numbers and their descendants maintain their 
bodily and mental or moral vigour unimpaired? ‘The answer usually given to this 
query is still more unfavourable. I shall not enter on the medical aspects of these 
questions, but only refer briefly to the evidence afforded by the ethnological his- 
tory. Considering the facilities the Mussulmans had for maintaining their num- 
bers, I think their comparative fewness at this day tends to prove that the climate 
has operated against their multiplication. That it has done so against their 
energy and moral vigour would seem to be indicated by the fact that those lately 
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arrived seem generally to have had the advantage in these respects of the native 
-Hindustanis. 

“There are in Calcutta, Bombay, and elsewhere great numbers of native Chris. 
tians called Portuguese, many of whom are very black. I mention them merely 
to assert that from their existence we can draw no conclusion whatever. There is 
not a drop of Portuguese blood in the veins of most of them; they are the de- 
scendants of low-caste converts. The same may be said of the so-called black Jews 
of Cochin; they are Jews in religion alone. The white Jews there, who form 
a separate community, are indeed of Hebrew blood, and accordingly they have 
light complexions, and some of them have fair or reddish hair; but they do not 
addict themselves to labour, and, moreover, their numbers are partly kept up by re- 
inforcements from Europe. Indeed, if we could prove beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that Jews can become thoroughly acclimatised in India, it would avail us 
nothing, for the Jews have a capacity for acclimatisation surpassing that of most 
races, and certainly that of our own. Even the Portuguese are natives of a far 
better climate than our own, and therefore more likely to succeed in India, which, 
however, they have failed to accomplish. The Mussulmans come from various re- 
gions, but most, if not all, were accustomed to a degree of summer heat which we 
never experience. 

‘Such is the relation in which we stand towards the previous invaders of India 
as regards capacity for acclimatisation. If by any unexpected chain of events the 
English colony in India were cut off from the mother country, it would soon lose 
its power and sink into insignificance, as the Dutch have done in Ceylon and the 
Portuguese on the continental coast. But the Rohillas, Synds, and so-called Mo- 
guls will not easily or rapidly do so under our rule. We are too apt to forget, 
when we consider our mutual connexion, and accuse them of rebellion, of treachery, 
of bloodthirstiness,—too apt to forget, I say, what they never can forget, that they 
were the ruling races in a great part of India, and might have been so now had 
we not supplanted them. So were the Sikhs in the Punjab. The Sikhs have no 
special dislike to our nation or to our religion; they have fought bravely and 
heartily for us on many a field; but they will not forget that they have once held 
supreme dominion, nor will they fail to struggle for it again, if contemptuously 
treated, whenever a fitting opportunity may offer itself. Doubtless Islamism is, 
like our own, a proselytising religion, and as such tends to run into fanaticism in 
the ignorant and narrow-minded, as we see even in our own country and in our 
own day. But not all Mussulmans are furious bigots, nor would fanaticism alone 
have driven Mussulmans to mutiny or rebel against us. There are millions of 
peaceable Mussulmans in Hindostan and the Peninsula who would never even 
dream of entering into a revolt against us, but they are not of the military and 
formerly dominant races. Again, in the case of the Brahmin, Rajpoot, and other 
high-caste Hindu sepoys, a religious element no doubt entered into the niotives 
and pretexts for the actual outbreak of the great mutiny, but the dread of having 
their caste taken away partook as much of aristocratic pride as of religious feeling. 

“The tribes I have just been speaking of, Mussulman as well as Hindu, are phy- 
sically, if not also in moral force, and energy, and character, superior to almost any 
others in the country. I shall not now enquire whether this superiority is in any 
way connected with the fact that they partake more of the Aryan blood ; in fact, 
they are nearer akin to ourselves than the bulk of the remaining inhabitants of 
India. It is clear, however, that they do possess it, and that, in the absence of 
Europeans, it would naturally render them masters of the country. It seems to 
me that from this point of view they deserve some consideration and conciliation at 
our hands; and that, as it must be a work of time to induce military castes to set- 
tle down quietly to peaceful avocations, it would be a matter at once of policy and 
of justice to employ them in the meantime, as we have hitherto done, to form the 
bulk of our Indian armies. Such a force is far less expensive than a European 
one; nor could this country continue, with a brisk labour market, to supply the 
constant demand for recruits caused by the unhealthiness of the climate.” 
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EXETER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 16, 1863. At the quarterly meeting held in the College Hall, 
Exeter, the Right Hon. Eart Forrescve presided. 

The report was read by the Rev. J. L. Fulford, one of the Honorary 
Secretaries. It spoke as follows of church building in progress in the 
neighbourhood :— 


“ At Lympston the work of rebuilding the church is so far advanced that there 
is little doubt of the work being completed soon after Easter. The new church at 
Withycombe Raleigh, although not so far advanced, has made considerable pro- 
gress, and the large church in the important town of Bideford is in a very ad- 
vanced state. On this important subject, it is with both pleasure and interest 
your Committee are enabled to mention three adjoining parishes, Sandford Peverell, 
Uplowman, and Hockworthy, where the churches are in course of rebuilding ; 
Holcombe Rogers has undergone much repair and improvement, and the roof of 
the north aisle has been entirely newly done; Huntsham, Halberton, Tiverton, 
Collumpton, and Burlescombe have already been either entirely rebuilt, or ex- 
tensively restored ; and these nine parishes adjoin each other. Neithershall we 
stop here ;—the important church of St. Mary Majors is about to be almost 
entirely rebuilt, and many other churches both in Devon and Cornwall are under 
extensive repair. 

“Our members are aware that much has been done in the fine and beautiful 
church at Crediton, and all except the chancel, the transepts, and the Lady-chapel 
have been entirely restored; and it is pleasing to find that further works are in 
contemplation. It is intended to complete all the external repairs, to make the 
Corporation room correspond in character with the sacred building, and restore 
the Lady-chapel, which until within a few years was used as a grammar school. 

“The Chancellor of the Diocese has refused his sanction to the removal of 
St. John’s Bow, which forms a portion of the chancel of St. John’s Church, and is 
one of the most ancient buildings in Exeter. Very much is certainly necessary to 
be done, and the parishioners having passed their Church-rate, would do well to 
call in the aid of an experienced architect, to direct them in a proceeding of con- 
siderable difficulty.” 


Another portion of the Report was devoted to the consideration of 
the improvement of bell-ringing :— 


“In a former report your Committee referred to the too often neglected, and 
little cared for, church bells and belfries. They would again call attention to 
them, and ask our members to take a greater interest in bells, and bell-ringing ; 
for not only do they form a portion of the furniture of a church, but are used 
either for some parochial or national day of joy. The history of a peal of church 
bells, when enquired into, frequently forms an interesting enquiry; they are 
generally individual gifts to God’s house, and of no little value. 

“But, it may be asked, how can things be mended? Your Committee answer, 
that one way would be to encourage among persons of a different class than has 
been usual the love and practice of bell-ringing. Hence it is that most of our 
bell-ringers do not, as a rule, stand high as orderly, well-conducted people. But 
there is no reason why it should be so, but the reverse. For instance, they ought 
not to be the Jeast intellectual, or the least intelligent of their class. They must 
have the faculty of distinguishing sounds, and of measuring time accurately ; the 
beat of the bar must be marked, whatever the number of the bells in the peal may 
be. There must also be true relative distance between the strokes of each bell in 
the round. It demands a quick eye, a keen ear, an accurate and firm hand. In 
change-ringing these qualities are requisite in a much greater degree of excellence, 
and to understand the principle upon which the changes are made requires more 
than the ordinary measure of intelligence. 

“Your Committee would suggest that a great change for the better might easily 
be effected in our belfries, if the best conducted amongst the young men in eaclr 
parish would form themselves into a band or brotherhood, with fixed and definite 
rules. This has been done in many instances, and your Committee would revert 
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with more than ordinary pleasure to the inauguration of the church bells of 
St. George’s Clyst, when a band of change-ringers from Bristol called together not 
only the parishioners but the whole neighbourhood to hear them.” 


T. G. Norris, Esq., exhibited an ancient plan, preserved among the 
City Archives, of Winnard’s Chapel and Almshouses as they existed 
shortly after 1643, or immediately following the siege of Exeter. It 
had always been supposed that these almshouses sustained consi- 
derable injury during the Rebellion; but the plan in question proves 
it was not so, and that they remain in their original state. 

J. Hayward, Esq., produced a drawing of a church intended to be 
erected at Amoy, in China, which was much approved of by those 

resent. 
: Lieut.-Colonel Harding exhibited a copy of Mr, Farrer’s privately 
printed “ Notice of Maeshowe” (already noticed in the GenriEman’s 
ens and then read the following paper “On Morwenstow 
hurch ;”— 


“* Morwenstow, the most northerly parish in Cornwall, is built on a bold knoll 
between two stupendous eminences overlooking the Atlantic, and near the cliffs, 
which rise full 420 ft. in perpendicular height, and partake of the rugged grandeur 
common to this district. 

“The church is dedicated to St. Morwenna, a daughter of Brechan, a little king 
of South Wales, who lived about the ninth century, and from whom the district 
of Brecknock derives its title. His offspring consisted of twenty-four sons and 
daughters, all of whom, it is said, devoted themselves to God. Many churches in 
Cornwall, Devon, and Wales are distinguished by their names. Morwenna sepa- 
rated from her sisters, and established herself in the north-east angle of Cornwall. 

“ Morwenstow Church is in the deanery of Trigg-Major, and is called in the 1st 
Valor, ‘ Ecclesia de Marwent-churche,’ or ‘ Marewen-church.’ 

“ The church itself is large, and consists of chancel, nave, south aisle, and west 
tower of three stages. The principal entrance is by the south porch. ‘The outer 
arch, of Norman design, has, on a pediment, a group of figures resembling croco- 
diles, with chains issuing from their mouths and entwining a lamb. The inner 
arch is early Norman, ornamented with chevron mouldings and grotesque heads. 
In these particulars it bears much resemblance, in age and character, to that of its 
neighbour at Kilkhampton, but is less diffuse in ornament, and smaller in extent. 
The pillars in the church have some of them Norman capitals, while others are 
) ee rma The windows, except the east and west tower window, are much 

ebased. 

“ The east window, of three lights, is a memorial to the Hon. Capt. Trefusis, R.N., 
a brother of Lord Clinton, who placed this beautiful window, executed by War- 
rington, in remembrance of his deceased relative. It is Decorated, the centre light 
representing St. Morwenna, the Virgin occupying the south side, and St. John 
the north, 

“There are several good bench-ends in the church, and some of them are ex- 
ceedingly handsome. 

“The roof of the nave is cradle-formed, on two of the bosses of which we find 
emblems of the Trinity; on one is a double triangle, so disposed as to present five 
points—the other, six. I imagine these to have been placed there by the monks in 
earlier days, who are said to have entered deeply into the mysteries of alehymy, 
and the Trinity was their favourite symbol. The pentagon was one of the signs 
described in a table of chemical and philosophical characters, and introduced into 
a curious little book entitled ‘The Last Will and Testament of Basil Valentine,’ 
a aot of the Benedictine Order, of which an English translation was published 
in 1671. 

“ In the roof of the churches of Tavistock, Widdicombe in Moore, and Chagford, 
Devonshire, is a singular combination of three rabbits in triangle, having three 
ears only, but so disposed as to represent each rabbit with two ears. 





4 Genr. Mae., Aug. 1862, p. 214. 
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‘‘ This also I imagine to be one of the symbols used by alchymists, and is called 
in the book before alluded to ‘the hunt of Venus.’ Rabbits, it is well known, 
were often used by the followers of this mysterious art. 

“« The cabled font, of Saxon origin,’ says the Rev. R. S. Hawker, the Vicar of the 
parish, ‘is hewn from the grey rock of the neighbouring cliffs, about a.p. 875 ; 
the oldest, as I conceive, except Perranzabuloe, in Cornwall.’ 

“There is an ancient custom still preserved in Morwenstow Church, which is 
the use of the ‘ pitch-pipe.’ This instrument was, I imagine, in general use forty 
or fifty years since, and is probably still so in many remote parishes. 

“The churchyard of this retired village of Morwenstow is close to the Severn 
sea, and the Vicar’s glebe is bounded by stern, rifted cliffs; and so tremendous is 
the power of the sea on this particular part of the coast, that insulated masses of 
rock, from ten to twenty tons in weight, are frequently uplifted and thrown upon 
the beach. 

“Many a startling legend of shipwreck can the worthy Vicar recount ; and 
a visit to his churchyard will prove a source of deep interest, and tell many 
a tale of shipwrecked mariners, who have been washed on this iron-bound coast, 
and, far from family and friends, have received care and reverence at the hands of 
strangers. Without referring to the scattered memorials of many who have been 
doomed to a watery grave, three entire crews of ships here rest together, all of 
whom had been collected, and decently consigned to Christian sepulture. They 
were not piled one upon another in a common pit, but are buried side by side, each 
in his own grave. They who have thus honoured the dead will seldom fail in 
their duty to the living. 

“Half way down a precipitous cliff near the church, still survives, with its scanty 
water and ruined wall, the well of St. Morwenna, an old baptismal font. This 
ancient fountain, now dedicated to St. John the Baptist, has been recently re- 
paired, and the water of Baptism is always taken from it in a pitcher kept for 
the purpose. : 

“ Mr. Hawker speaks of this well in the following terms :—‘ It stands amid the 
rugged and seaworn rocks, and before it the wide sea. The shelter and retirement 
of the spot might have led to its selection, or the extreme beauty of the scene. The 
fathers remembered that ‘the sea was His, and He made it, and that His hands 
prepared the dry land.’ 

“The following beautiful lines are from the pen of the same author :-— 


* Here dwelt, in times long past—so legends tell— 
Holy Morwenna, guardian of this well. 
Here, on the foreheads of our fathers pour’d 
From this lone spring the Laver of the Lord. 


If, Traveller, thy happy spirit know 

That awful Fount whence living Waters flow, 
Then hither come to draw: thy feet have found, 
Amid these rocks, a place of holy ground. 


Then sigh one blessing! breathe a voice of praise 
O’er the fond labour of departed days! 

Tell the glad Waters of the former fame, 

And teach the joyful winds Morwenna’s name.’ 


“The spread of Christianity occasioned the dedication of many of these springs, 
to which miraculous virtues have been attached, and over them small edifices were 
frequently set np, and used as oratories, baptisteries, and for other sacred purposes. 

“There is much interest attached to a rough down called Woolley Moor, in 
which is a pool of water, the ground falling on either side; the north carries off 
the waters of the River Torridge, while on the south side commences that fine 
river the Tamar, which, after dividing the counties of Devon and Cornwall, ter- 
minates in Hamoaze, which bears on its waters a considerable portion of the 
British Navy in ordinary. 

“Stanbury, in this parish, was the birthplace of John Stanbury, Bishop of Here- 
ford, who died May 11, 1474. He was confessor to King Henry VI., and was 
os the first Provost of the College founded by that monarch at Eton 
in % 
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KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCH Z0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 21, 1863. Barry Dexany, Esq., M.D., in the chair. 

Twenty-two new members were elected, and several presentations to 
the Library and the Museum were announced. Among them was 
a grant of George III. in the thirteenth year of his reign, removing 
the legal disability affecting the right of Ambrose Kirwan, son of 
Thomas Kirwan, of the county of Galway, to succeed to and enter on 
the possession of the property of his father, deceased. 

Mr. Prim said this document was much injured by damp, and in part 
illegible, but it appeared to set forth that Ambrose Kirwan had in 1743 
embarked from Cork for Bordeaux, and having continued there for 
some time trading as a merchant, subsequently proceeded to Nantz, 
where he failed in business, and was reduced to great straits for a means 
of livelihood and was imprisoned for debt, when a French officer, 
named Beragh, induced him, on the terms of paying off the debts and 
procuring his release, to enlist in King James’s Regiment of Horse, in 
the French service, and accordingly in the year 1746 he embarked from 
Ostend, on board the “ Bourbon,” a French transport, with other 
recruits, but on the voyage they were taken by a British ship and 
carried prisoners to Dover Castle, and subsequently removed to Canter- 
bury. Whilst there it was found that he had become entitled, by the 
death of his father and elder brother, to a considerable estate in the 
county of Galway, but his right of inheritance was barred by the law: 
which declared all persons enlisting into the service of the Kings of 
France and Spain guilty of high treason. The object of the present grant 
was therefore to declare the removal of his outlawry and forgiveness of 
all treasons, felonies, and crimes imputed to him, and to render him fully 
qualified to receive and enjoy the family inheritance and enter there- 
upon. 

The Rev. Thomas O’Carroll, P.P., of Clonulty, near Cashel, sent 
a groundplan of the existing remains of Athassel Priory, co. Tipperary. 
From this plan the ruins of the priory would appear to be most exten- 
sive and extremely interesting. 

The Rev. Charles Vignoles, Rector of Clonmacnoise, presented rub- 
bings of two recently discovered old Irish inscribed tombs, from the 
ruins of Clonmacnoise. The rubbings were made by Mr. Molloy, a 
neighbouring farmer. One bore the inscription oR DO BONUIT, ‘a 
prayer for Bonuit;’ the other, or comeaNn, ‘a prayer (for) Comgan.’ 
An incised cross was sculptured on each stone. 

Mr. Graves said that Mr. Molloy was a most intelligent man. He 
(Mr. Graves) had shewn him how to take rubbings of the tombs by 
means of grass, which for very coarse sandstone was much better than 
heelball, and the result was that he had taken rubbings of nearly all 
the very old Irish tombs at Clonmacnoise, in the most excellent style. 
Those now sent were of tombs recently discovered, and belonged to the 
seventh or eighth century. Mr. Vignoles had also transmitted to the 
Society two very fine bronze pins—one of which had some very 
elaborate and interesting ornamentation—which had been discovered 
in digging up an old by-road, or boreen, at Clonmacnoise. 

Mr. Robertson exhibited a flooring-tile, from the Black Abbey, 


8 
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Kilkenny, which had been recently turngd up in bringing the flooring 
‘to the original level. The type of the ornamental pattern (a fleur-de- 
lis) on the tile was similar to some of the specimens from St. Canice’s 
Cathedral, now in the Society’s Museum. : 

Mr. Prim referred to a paper on the discovery of some ancient tombs 
in the Black Abbey which he had contributed to the Society’s Trans- 
actions in 1851. In that paper he had embodied a statement made to 
him by the late Mr. John Glindon, of Newbuilding-lane, who had in- 
formed him that when the ruins of one wing of the abbey were being 
roofed in and restored for the purposes of divine worship about fifty 
years since, he (Mr. Glindon) had acted as overseer of the works, One 
portion of the statement was that at the original floor level, which till 
within the past month had been filled up to the height of about three 
feet, the workmen had found a portion of the old flooring of encaustie 
tiles in quite a perfect state, and had so left it when filling in the earth 
to raise the modern floor. The recent clearing away of this modern 
floor by the Rev. Messrs. Connolly and Skelly did not sustain this 
statement, only two or three encaustic tiles having been found seattered 
among the rubbish, so far as he (Mr. Prim) could ascertain. Another 
portion of the statement of Mr. Glindon averred that some half-dozen 
ancient stone coffins had been covered up under the modern floor. The 
fact appeared that there had been only two stone coffins thus concealed, 
and they had now been removed to the avenue or approach to the 
abbey from Blackwmill. 

Mr. George Morant, jun., of Shirley House, Carrickmacross, sent 
drawings of some very curious ancient ornaments found by him and his 
three sons recently in searching a crannoge in Monalty Lake, near 
Carrickmacross. One seemed to have been a pendant ornament. It 
was a jewel of rock crystal, set transparent in silver,—the setting being 
very much corroded on the front side,—of oval shape, about two inches 
by one in size. The ornamentation of the silver setting was a kind of 
cable twist of exquisite workmanship. ‘The other article was much 
smaller, of gold, and somewhat resembling a watch-key. Both were 
found embedded in the gravel and boggy soil of the beach of the 
artificial island. Numbers of bronze pins, antique combs, and other 
relics of the ancient inhabitants have been previously found from time 
to time in this crannoge. 

The Rev. Mr. Graves read a letter from the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe,— 
whose various writings on English bells and bell-ringing are so well 
known,—suggesting that the attention of the Society ought to be called 
to the desirability of ascertaining how many old bells there are in 
Ireland, and where they are to be found, with their legends, and par- 
ticularly the stamps and founder’s marks upon them, which should be 
taken off by rubbing or squeezing. Mr. Graves expressed a hope that 
all the members would aid in forming such a catalogue of ancient Irish 
bells, which were fast disappearing. He had himself preserved the 
legends on the old bells of St. Canice’s Cathedral, which were recently 
re-cast. 

Mr. Prim stated that he had a few days since requested the Rev. 
John F, Shearman, R.C.C., Dunlavin, co. Wicklow, to procure for 
the Society a rubbing of the old bell which formerly belonged to the 
— Abbey, Kilkenny, at present suspended in the Market-house of 

unlavin. 


Gent. Maa. 1864, Vor. I, cc 
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Mr. Robert Malcomson, Carlow, sent an impression in wax of 
a seal recently found by a labourer whilst digging in the parish of 
Kilmore, co. Cavan, and now in the possession of the Rev. C. P. 
Meehan, of Dublin. The material is bronze, the device a shield, being 
the O'Reilly arms, surmounted by a coronet, and the legend round the 
verge, HUGO RELLIUS KILMOREN. VIC. APOST. There could be little 
doubt that it was the seal of Hugh O’Reilly, who was Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Kilmore, and subsequently Archbishop of Armagh, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

A paper was read, contributed by Mr. Richardson Smith, on curious 
sculptures, consisting of concentric circles joined by lines, found over 
acres of the rocks, when stripped of their thin coating of vegetation, at 
Lochgilphead, in the western Highlands of Scotland, and closely re- 
sembling the markings on rocks in the county of Kerry, described by 
the Very Rev. Dean Graves to the Royal Irish Academy. Some draw- 
ings of these sculptures it was resolved should be engraved for the 
Society’s Journal. 

Mr. Wilson, Collector of Inland Revenue, Wexford, sent the follow- 
ing notice of the monument of the Galmoy family in the abbey of 
Graigue, co. Kilkenny :— 


**T send a copy of the inscription on the Galmoy monument in Graigue Abbey. 
When the present Catholic church, which occupies a part of the site of the ancient 
abbey, was being built in 1813, the monument was found aniong the rubbish, and 
was built into the external wall of the vestry. It appears to be black Kilkenny 
marble ; it has lost its polish, but is in other respects uninjured, and a little trouble 
would restore it to its original beauty. It is very respectable as a specimen of 
monumental art—very superior to the work of the eighteenth and first half of the 
nineteenth century. I have no doubt it was originally fixed inside. the church. 
From the absence of any dates it would appear to have been erected during the 
lifetime of the first Viscount Galmoy, as was the case with the Mountgarret 
monument in the cathedral of St. Canice, Kilkenny. It is surmounted with three 
shields of arms, which are in the main the same as those of the Ormonde family. 
The falcon crest, the chief indented, the lion sable, the three cups, and the saltier, 
are common to both. The Galmoy family appear to have had extensive possessions 
in that neighbourhood. The date of creation of the viscountcy was 1646. The 
last holder of the title was Piers, the third Viscount, who held a high command 
in the army of King James as, I believe, general of cavalry. Indeed, the bulk of 
the Irish cavalry in that war appears to have been raised in the counties of 
Kilkenny and Carlow, adjoining Graigue. The property was forfeited and the 
Viscount attainted in 1697, but for what offence I know not. It could not have 
been for his actions in the Stuart war, for, as he formed part of the garrison of 
Limerick at the time of its surrender, he would have had the benefit of the 
articles of surrender. Indeed, he appears as one of the Irish Commissioners men- 
tioned in the treaty itself, next after Sarsfield. I believe the Galmoy title is the 
only one of those which had been under attainder for participation in the Stuart 
wars in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and to which am heir exists, the attainder 
of which has not been reversed.” 


Mr. Prim remarked, as to the attainder of Lord Galmoy, that his 
case might have been similar to that of many of the Irish proprietors,— 
for instance, Purcell Baron of Loughmoe, who had been one of the 
Commissioners for arranging the treaty of surrender,—who although 
privileged to avail themselves of the articles of Limerick, and remain at 
home to enjoy their estates, preferred to proceed to France with King 
James, and thus incurred the forfeiture of their titles and properties. 

. The following were the other papers brought before the meeting :— 

“‘ Notices of the English Settlement in Derry,” by Mr. Arthur Gerald 
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Geoghegan, (the expense of printing which in the Society’s Journal 
the author very liberally stated his willingness to defray himself). j 
‘The Siege of Ballysoman Castle,” by Mr. W. J. Donovan. 
“‘ Notes on some Peculiarities in Ancient and Medieval Irish Eccle- 
siastical Architecture,” by Mr.S. V. Du Noyer, M.R.1.A. 


LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH 20- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 30, 1863. The Rev. J. H, Hutt in the chair, 

Letters were read from Earl Howe, W. 8. Dugdale, Esq., of Mere- 
vale, and other gentlemen, stating the pleasure it will give them to 
further the wishes and interests of the Society at its intended meeting 
at Hinckley next year. 

Mr. North (Hon. Sec.) announced donations amounting to £14 12s, 
6d., towards the preservation of the Jewry Wall; a subject to which 
reference is made in another page °. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded by Alfred Ellis, Esq., the 
following resolution was carried unanimously :— 

“That this Society takes this its first opportunity of recording its deep sorrow 
at the decease of the Rev. Canon James, late Vicar of Theddingworth, and one of 
its first honorary members, and of expressing its conviction of the great loss 
this and kindred Societies have sustained in his death, and of its high appreciation 
of his many amiable qualities and scholarly attainments.” 


Among the articles exhibited were the following :— 

By Mr. North: Two tradesmen’s tokens, found in Market Harborough 
Church, during its restoration a few years ago; one issued by Robert 
Bass, of Market Harborough, at the Hart Inn, in 1668, and, in allusion 
to that sign, heart-shaped; the other coined by George Almond, of 
Medbourne, in 1667. There were also found at the same time a North- 
amptonshire tradesman’s token, issued by John Collier, Iv ROELL, 1658 ; 
and a farthing of Charles I., inscribed on the obverse, CARO. D.c. MAG, 
BRI., and on the reverse, FRA. EI HIB. REX, this being one of the 
authorized farthings, the privilege of making which was granted to 
private individuals for their own benefit, and which caused discontent 
among the people from the fact of their being much below their nominal 
value; they, in consequence, failed in superseding the tradesmen’s 
tokens, notwithstanding the proclamatioris for abolishing the latter ;—and 
several Nuremburg tokens issued by Hans Krauwinckle, two of which 
bore the inscription, GOTTES. GABEN. SOL. MAN. LOB. 

By the Rev. A. Pownall, of South Kilworth Rectory: What is be- 
lieved to be an unique penny of Athelstan I., found in Northampton- 
shire; upon which Mr. Pownall remarked that the coin presents an 
unpublished type of the money of that Athelstan who is supposed in 
some way to have been governing in East Anglia during the reign of 
Egbert, about the middle of the first half of the ninth century, and who 
is probably the son of Ethelwolf, to whom, on succeeding to the throne, 
that sovereign gave “the kingdoms of the Kentish men, and of the 
East Saxons, and of the men of Surrey, and of the South Saxons,” as is 
recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the year a.D. 836. 





¢ Gent. Maa., Jan. 1864, p. 52. 
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Mr. Dudgeon, artist, sent for exhibition several extremely beautiful 
water-colour and India-ink drawings of Ragdale (or Rakedale) Hall, 
Leicestershire ; and Mr. James Thompson read a paper, which traced 
the descent of the estate and the various fortunes of its successive 
owners, from Ralph Lord Basset of Drayton (temp. Rich. II.) through 
the Shirleys, down to the present day. John Shirley, Esq., who died 
in 1570, is presumed to have been the builder of the existing Hall. 
His son was Sir George Shirley, who was Sheriff of the county about 
the year 1603, and who, eight years after, was created a baronet. To 
him may be attributed the enlargement of the Elizabethan manor-house 
in the style prevalent in the reign of James I., and the substitution of 
red brick as a building material in the place of timber. He died in the 
year 1622. 

To Sir George succeeded Sir Henry, whose alliance with the Deve- 
reux family ultimately raised his descendants in rank. The lady to 
whom he was married was Dorothy Devereux, daughter of Robert Earl 
of Essex, and co-heiress to her brother, Robert Earl of Essex. In the 
days of Sir Henry and Lady Dorothy the old manor-house of Rakedale 
was considerably “ beautified.” They were proud of their ancestry, and 
delighted in the insignia of the races from whom they had descended. 
Sir Henry therefore added the east bow and projecting porch to the 
front, about the year 1629; and above the door he caused to be carved 
in stone the family coat of arms, containing fifty quarterings; thus 
shewing the fatilies with which he was connected by alliance and 
descent ; the last of the fifty quarterings being that of Paris of Lincoln- 
shire, from which, obviously, the shield of Pares has been derived. On 
each side of this coat of arms are two others—that to the left of the 
spectator being the coat of Sir Henry’s mother, who was Frances, 
daughter of Edward Lord Berkeley, and that to the right the coat of 
Devereux, his wife’s family. On the sides of the doorway are the crests 
of Shirley and Devereux. In the parlour, on a finely-emblazoned 
shield, carved in wood, over the chimney breast, are eight quarterings ; 
those on the dexter being the coats of Shirley, and those on the sinister 
the quarterings of Devereux. The date of the work is fixed on one of 
the pseudo-Classical pillars, which stands by the side of the panel, 
namely, 1631; and the initials H. D. 8. (Henry and Dorothy Shirley) 
plainly indicate under whose directions the carving was executed. In 
the oak wainscot of the chamber over the parlour the arms of Shirley 
and Devereux were also carved. Sir Henry was a great lover of gene- 
alogy as well as heraldry; and by his directions the fine family pedigree 
now preserved at Staunton Harold was completed in 1632. In the 
year ensuing he died. 

Sad times for the Shirleys followed. The only son of Sir Henry 
who lived to perpetuate the stock was his second son, who was a de- 
voted Royalist, and who was imprisoned seven times in the Tower, 
where he died in 1656, under thirty years of age. He erected the 
beautiful Gothic chapel at Staunton Harold, which remains a monument 
of his good taste, imperfect as may be the execution. 

The misfortunes of the father, however, made the fortunes of the son, 
Robert. Only six years of age at his father’s decease, he was elevated 
to the barony of Ferrers of Chartley in 1677, by King Charles II., who 
thus recognised the great services of his parent. The claim to the 
barony of Ferrers was based on the young baronet’s descent from his 
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grandmother, Dorothy Devereux. In the year 1711 he was created 
Earl Ferrers and Viscount Tamworth. Towards the close of Charles the 
Second’s reign, he built the largest bow to the old manor-house at Rake- 
dale, near its western extremity, and he made the place his hunting- 
seat, where he kept the hawks he used in falconry—the stone trough 
upon which they were fed being in existence about 1800, when Nichols 
published his volume of East Goscote Hundred. 

It may be inferred that when the old house became a hunting-seat, 
the Shirleys gradually abandoned it as a residence ; and this would take 
place after the decease of the first Earl in 1717. About that time, 
doubtless, the proprietors let the place to a tenant named Henton. In 
the adjoining church lies George Henton, who died in the year 1731, 
aged 70, and who may be supposed to have been the first occupier 
after the first Earl’s decease. Born in 1661, he was eleven years 
younger than that nobleman, and was probably a confidential tenant, 
treated on familiar terms by Lord Ferrers in his hunting seasons. 
Nichols (writing in 1799) says, ‘‘ The old mansion-house is at present 
inhabited by Mr. Henton, a substantial farmer, Earl Ferrers’ tenant ;” 
and it may be thence inferred that the old-fashioned tie of landlord and 
tenant had been preserved unbroken from the first lord’s time to that of 
the seventh Earl Ferrers. 

Speaking of the drawings, Mr. Thompson said,— 

“The first of these represents the building from a point south-west of it. It 
gives the whole range of the front. The two gables nearest the spectator sur- 
mount the Jacobean portion of the edifice—that added by Sir George, the first 
baronet ; the bay beneath the first gable having been added (as above stated) by 
the first Lord Ferrers, towards the close of Charles the Second’s reign. Next to 
the two gables is the porch erected by Sir Henry, the second baronet, where often 
the falconer may be supposed to have stood, waiting for his master and Lady 
Dorothy, hawk on wrist, before they set out for the morning’s recreation. Above 
the door is the shield with the fifty quarterings. Beyond the porch, to the right, 
is the timbered dwelling of the reign of Elizabeth, raised by John Shirley, Esq., 
the father of the first baronet. To the right of this is a third gable, with bay 
beneath it—the latter made by Sir Henry. The facade is completed by an ancient 
wing with a modern frontage. It is not difficult to perceive from the roof-lines 
that different parts have been erected at different periods. 

“In the second picture the front is taken from a south-eastern locality. It 
shews the church, and the old market-cross on its south side, more fully than the 
other view: the latter being particularly elegant and striking. The church has 
been much mutilated, and possesses little interest. All the other details of the 
hall will be recognised after the explanation of the first drawing. 

“ From the two illustrations it will be seen that Rakedale Manor-house stands 
second in picturesque effect to no building in the county of its date, and perhaps 
has no rival. The drawings do ample justice to the subject, and afford the 
Society additional proofs of the high artistic accomplishment of its member, 
Mr. Dudgeon.” 


LONDON, MIDDLESEX, AND SURREY ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Jam.11. Atrrep Wurre, Esq., F.S.A., F.L.S., in the chair. 

Mr. George Russell French read a paper “On the Stone Coffins 
found on the North Side of the Temple Church” in 1862. Of these, 
four were quite plain, and without inscription; upon the lid of the fifth 
were a few mixed capital letters, of which nothing can be made out; 
whilst on the sixth coffin the name is seen in incised letters of the date 
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of the twelfth century, PHILIPPUS HILARIO, in two rows on one side of 
the ridge, upon which is the letter r. This name Mr. French con- 
siders is that of the famous Hilary, Bishop of Chichester a.p. 1146 to 
1169, who was for his learning and eloquence noticed by Henry of 
Blois, brother of King Stephen, to whose Queen, Matilda, Hilary be- 
came Chaplain and Confessor. When he was Bishop of Chichester he 
was elected by a majority of the Chapter of York to be their Arch- 
bishop, but a double return having been made, the Pope consecrated 
his own favourite, Murdac. In the seventh and eighth years of Henry 
II., Hilary was Sheriff of Surrey, and he was high in the favour of that 
King, for he alone, of all the bishops, on two occasions, at Westminster 
and Clarendon, subscribed his name to the royal proposition in “ good 
faith,’”’ and without the clause so offensive to the King, “salvo ordine 
suo,” of each prelate except himself. After alluding to a dispute with 
the Abbot of Battel, Mr. French proceeded to give an account of the 
quarrel between the King and Archbishop Becket, in which Hilary took 
a very prominent part, being selected by Henry as his advocate : and as 
the best speaker among the bishops, he declared in their name, at 
a great synod of barons and prelates held at Westminster, that Becket 
was a traitor and a perjurer, and therefore no longer entitled to- their 
obedience. And when the questions in dispute were referred to the 
Pope, Hilary was sent by his royal master, as the head of the Commis- 
sioners, to argue the case before the Pontiff. To account for the coffin 
of Bishop Hilary being found in the Temple cemetery, it was suggested 
that he was buried in the ground attached to the first Temple, which 
was built between Fleet-street and Holborn, and not far from the 
Bishop of Chichester’s Inn in Chancery-lane, his residence when he 
came to London to attend the synods at Westminster, and that when 
this first church fell into decay, as noticed by Stow, after the erection of 
the second Temple nearer to the Thames, the Bishop’s coffin was re- 
moved to the new burial-place. The Bishop was a subscribing witness 
to charters in the reigns of Stephen and Henry II. In the former’s 
time his signature is given “ Hilario Cicestrensi Episcopo,” but in the 
latter reign, in a deed of gift of Sompting Church to the Knights Tem- 
plars, he signs himself ‘‘ Hilario Episcopus Cicentrensi:” here the sur- 
name must be in the nominative case, and thus it agrees with the spel- 
ling on the coffin lid. 

The foregoing is only an outline of Mr. French’s paper, which was at 
some length. 

Mr. Charles Baily observed that a communication had appeared in 
the Archeological Journal, No. 78, for 1863, in which Mr. Weston S. 
Walford expressed his opinion that there had been letters on the other 
side of the ridge, of which the capital 1 before noticed was the termina- 
tion of one line, and he gave the inscription in full, according to his 
own impression, HIC JACET PHILIPPVS DE SANCTO HILARIO, and referred 
this name to Philip, the youngest of the four sons of Peter de St. Hilary, 
brother of James de St. Hilary, whose daughter Matilda married, first, 
Roger de Clare, Earl of Hertford, who died in 1178, and, secondly, 
William de Albini, Earl of Arundel. But Mr. Walford admits that he 
finds no other mention of this Philip de St. Hilary, and there is no proof 
of the existence of the additional letters as supplied by him. 

Mr. John E. Price read a paper on the discovery, near Farringdon- 
road, Clerkenwell, of “‘ A Kiln for Burning Encaustic Tiles.” This in- 
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teresting relic of antiquity was found during the progress of the exca- 
vations for the Metropolitan Railway, and is situated close to the 
.Farringdon-street Station. It occupies part of that—until recently— 
yacant ground which formed the site of Bowling-street, Peter-street, and 
a large number of densely-populated courts and alleys, which, with 
many intricacies, here led down to the Fleet ditch. The entire demo- 
lition of this neighbourhood, and the consequent accumulation of rub- 
bish, render measurements uncertain ; but the kiln rests on the natural 
clay of the locality, and its position will be found to be some 14 ft. from 
the present level of the roadway. It is about 16 ft. long and 10 ft. 
wide, and consists of three parallel arches, averaging 2 ft. wide by 1 ft. 
high, separated from each other by a pier of about 12 in. in width. 
These arches constitute the furnaces, and support a level floor which is 
pierced at equal distances with a series of openings, each 2 ft. long by 
5 in. wide. Through these the heat would rise from below for firing the 
tiles. On the spaces between these apertures the tiles were probably 
placed, either laid in ‘‘ saggers” if the nature of the fuel rendered pro- 
tection from smoke necessary, or, what is more likely, simply stacked 
for burning. There are thirty such openings remaining, though in 
some instances the intervening spaces have fallen away. The entire 
structure is composed of plane tiles, similar to those used for roofing 
purposes. These, in such exposed situations as the sides and roof of 
the furnaces, have “‘ run” together and become covered with a highly 
vitreous glaze, though where protected from the heat they are of a bright 
red colour, and as perfect as when first used. They are also made 
to serve as the paved floor, or fire-place, of the kiln, the three arches 
and intermediate piers being built upon two rows of such tiles, one 
overlaying the other, and vertically placed. This well-made flooring 
forms a solid foundation of about 14 in. thickness. In the furnaces the 
tiles composing it have been cemented together with concrete, which 
has been afterwards smoothed over to present a hard and even surface 
to receive the fuel. This layer is as firm as ever, and was apparently 
a great preventive against the edges of the tiles becoming broken and 
torn away by the action of the fire. In it has been traced a quantity of 
burnt wood, so possibly charcoal was the fuel employed, which is the 
more probable from there having been discovered no sign of flue or 
aperture for the escape of smoke. The rubbish immediately overlaying 
the kiln principally consisted of broken tiles and bricks. ‘These, doubt- 
less, formed part of the walls of the kiln, which would be built up to 
a certain height round the perforated floor. In clearing away the rub- 
bish a few tiles were discovered : of these, specimens were selected for 
exhibition ; they are of different sizes, but are all of familiar types, and 
appear to be but refuse tiles, spoilt and blistered in the burning, and 
consequently thrown on one side as unfit for use; many, though glazed, 
are plain and devoid of pattern. Some have the figure of white clay 
laid in cavetto, but unglazed ; while others indicate how both device 
and glaze have been destroyed by excessive heat. Among the designs 
we may mention the fleur-de-lis in bloom, and the double-headed eagle, 
devices frequently met with on encaustic tiles. Of such, Westminster, 
Gloucester, Oxford, Worcester, and Malvern have numerous examples ; 
and similar specimens are to be met with in many other of our ancient 
country churches. 

Mr. Price next compared the discovery with other encaustic tile-kilns 
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that have been brought to light in this country, observing that this 
might be considered the first instance of such remains being found in 
London, and though with but few characteristics that were new, it 
added another to the list, and afforded corroborative testimony to the 
fact of decorative tiles having formerly been made in England in con- 
siderable quantities; and it was an interesting reflection for our local 
antiquaries to learn that a manufactory for them existed so near at hand 
as this, situated on the banks of the Fleet river. He concluded by 
referring to the fact that in the year 1843, during the progress of some 
excavations in Cloth Fair on the site of part of the ancient priory of St. 
Partholomew, many glazed tiles of early workmanship were found ; and 
he conjectured that this kiln, being so short a distance from the Priory 
and in equal proximity to that of St. John’s, Clerkenwell, might, cen- 
turies since, have been employed in the manufacture of encaustic tiles 
for both these places. An engraving has been made of the remains 
from a careful drawing by Mr. John Franklin, which will duly appear 
in the Proceedings of the evening meetings. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


Nov. 4, 1863, Jonny Crayton, Esq., in the chair. 

The Chairman, by the kind permission of W. Crackenthorpe, Esq., of 
Newbiggen Hall, Westmoreland, exhibited 157 Roman silver coins 
which had been found on the estate of that gentleman, in close prox- 
imity to the Roman road, leading southward from the place, usually 
styled the Maiden Way, and near to the Roman station of Brovonace, 
(the modern Kirkby Thore). The coins are all denarii, and date from 
the time of the Emperor Nero to Marcus Aurelius. The date of the 
deposit of these coins would be late in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, or 
early in that of Commodus, about the year 180 of the Christian era: 
they are all in excellent condition. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Crackenthorpe. 

The Chairman observed that the last Number of the GentiEman’s 
Maeaztne recorded a discussion on the Benwell altars at a meeting of 
the Oxford Historical Society‘. The President of that Society is Dr. 
Scott, Master of Balliol College, and the opinion of so distinguished 
a scholar on the difficult inscription on the second of those altars was 
most valuable, and his readings seemed to be more satisfactory than 
any yet attempted. 

Dr. Charlton exhibited a lead ring, bearing a Runic inscription, 
belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, which had been found on 
the finger of a skeleton on Coquet Island.. He was going to send the 
ring to Copenhagen, where they might be able to read the inscription. 

Mr. W. H. D. Longstaffe read a paper on the Works of Prior Castell, 
of Durham, whieh is of such interest for its bearing on the architecture 
of the period in which he ruled (1494—1519) that we give it entire :— 

“ Above the chancel-arch of the church of Brancepeth is affixed a portion of the 
crowning member of some screen. It is slightly coved, and is surmounted by a 
foliated border. Though it is only 10 feet long it contains, in exceedingly minute 
carving, no less than twenty-seven different patterns of diaper panelling, in geo- 
metrical tracery, and it has been very ably illustrated by Mr. Billings, who has 
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reduced to their elements forms of the most complicated and apparently fanciful 
design. I refer to his work on the subject for the resemblances to some'tracery at 
Carlisle, and will only call attention to the fact that we are again led to Durham 
by an identity of design between some of the work of Carlisle and the skilful ma- 
nipulation of the woodwork of Jarrow. Midway, we have a little of the same work 
at Hexham, with very much of differing detail, which will bear separate treatment, 
and there are two stall-ends at Sherburn of somewhat similar but much inferior art. 

“The work at Carlisle is attributed, I dare say very correctly, to Prior Gondi- 
bour, 1484—1507. The work at Hexham, which, though differing, is equally an 
attempt at a renewal of Decorated. tracery, owes, as we know from its devices, its 
existence to Priors Lechman, 1479—1499, and Smithson, 1499—1524. Smithson’s 
work is evidently derived from the tracery of the great west windows of York. 
Billings thought that this wonderful reappearance in the North of the lines of 
a departed style in the decadence of its successor were the results of one master 
mind, or at least must be ascribed to individuals guided by the same rules of art. 
He considered the former conjecture the true one, because from 1485 to 1496, 
Gondibour’s priorate at Carlisle was contemporaneous with a portion of the 
episcopate of Bishop Bell, who had acceded in 1478 and had been prior of 
Durham. It is, however, very observable that Bell left no works of art at all at 
Durham, and that no trace of the complicated conceits in question occur on his 
handsome brass at Carlisle. 

“Under these circumstances, it was clear that if the authorship of the Durham 
examples could be found, some light might be thrown upon the question. It was, 
therefore, with no small pleasure that on one of the unpublished sides of a stall at 
Jarrow, a cell of the priory of Durham, I descried, beautifully adapted to the finial, 
the well-known bearing of Prior Thomas Castell of Durham (1494—1519), a 
winged heart transfixed by a sword. I immediately remembered that many years 
ago I had, without much critical notice of its accompaniments, observed the same 
bearing in the south chapel at Brancepeth, the very church where the unique 
work already mentioned is preserved; and I have lately, in company with our 
friend Mr. Edward Thompson, re-inspected it, and to my delight found it on 
screen-work of the same character as the other examples of the anomaly. This 
screen-work well deserves the same careful engraving as its fellows have received, 
presenting, as it does, not only rich geometrical tracery, but thistles and other 
flowers and foliage of the most charming freedom and elegance, for which the rich 
work on the pulpit, which Mr, Rippon procured from Jarrow, prepared me. The 
thistle is not a very usual ornament in England, and perhaps some of the trophies 
of Flodden reminded Castell of its fitness for conventional foliage. 

“Castell was the very man to promulgate such work. Whether the peculiar 
work of Lechman at Hexham, who died in 1499, five years after Castell’s accession, 
led to or was derived from it or not, we may never know. It is enaugh to learn 
that of the more refined geometry observable in Castell’s work we have na speci- 
mens but what may well be contemporary with him. It would be very interesting 
to know his previous history. I do not wish to assert any claim for him unduly, 
but just let us consider his known tastes. If not a poet himself (on this subject 
see Raine’s St, Cuthbert, p. 166) he was at least of a poetical bent, and what is 
more, he was structuris probe notus, and more than that, they were far removed 
from the stiffness of his period. Look at the east gate of Durham Abbey. There 
is no mistake about that, even were Chambre the chronicler less precise about his 
total demolition of the former edifice and his rebuilding the new one, for the roof 
shews his winged heart and sword. If it were not for the accompanying Tudor 
arches and the tracery above, one would hardly believe that this noble portal was 
a Perpendicular erection. A still more remarkable work was his renewal of both 
stonework and glasswork of the great window which Prior Forcer had placed in 
the north transept of the cathedral only some century and a half before, the decay 
of which appeared almost incredible until the startling evidence in Raine’s volume 
of York Fabric Rolls, derived from visitation presentments, was published. The 
window, and a smaller one at its side, are quite different from Forcer’s other known 
works. The larger one has just a trace of Perpendicular tendency which might 
happen in his time, but otherwise is Decorated, the principal characteristi¢ being 
three cusped cinque-foiled flowers, if I may so speak. Had we any authority for 
Castell’s renovation of the smaller window, or had it been like Forcer’s other 
windows, I should have affirmed that the large one was of Castell’s design. Ag 
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it is, we may never be quite certain whether he copied Forcer’s window or not. 
Forcer’s was of six lights, Castell’s is described as of twelve, but the difference is 
only occasioned by an internal transom. Forcer might for his funeral chapel 
adopt a style differing from that of the works of his prime. On the other hand, 
for Castell it may be argued that if that were so, the east or altar window of 
Forcer’s chapel would correspond with that on the north, whereas it does not ; 
and that there is something in the design of the debateable windows which leads 
us almost against our will to recognise a feeling cognate to that which inspired the 
wonderful work at Brancepeth. 

“ His love of minute and subtle woodwork is apparent in the description of the 
fittings of the Frater House, which is now represented by the old chapel library. 
Here the great feast of St. Cuthbert’s Day in Lent was holden. This hall is de- 
scribed as being finely wainscotted on the north, south, and west sides, the east end 
having a communication with the great kitchen and cellar. More particularly ‘on 
either part of the Frater House there was a fair long bench of stonemason-work, 
from the cellar door to the pantry or covey door. Above the bench was wainscot, 
24 yards in height, finely carved and set with embroidery work; and above the 
wainscot [probably at the west end] there was a fair large picture of our Saviour 
Christ, the B. V. | lg and St. John, in fine gilt work, and excellent colours. This 
wainscot work had engraven on the top of it, THOMAS CASTELL, PRIOR, ANNO DOMINI 
1518, MENSIS JULII, so that Prior Castell wainscotted the Frater House round about.’ 
Some of the aumbries there were curious. One, on the left hand of the entrance, 
contaited all the chief plate. It had ‘a fine work of carved wainscot before it, and 
a strong lock, yet so as uone could perceive that there was any ambrie at all; for 
the key-hole was under the carved work of the wainscot.’? Another fair one, on 
the right hand of the cellar entrance, was ‘of wainscot, having divers ambries 
within it, finely wrought and varnished over with red varnish,’ for dinner nappery 
and vessels, among which there was one for the superior, which will remind you of 
that figure by Mr. Scott, ‘a fair basin and ewer of latten, the ewer portrayed like 
a man on horseback,’ only in this example the man was ‘as he had been riding or 
hunting,’ and therefore I presume that he was not in armour. 

“Custell slept before Jesus’ altar, which stood against a stone screen which 
traversed the cathedral nave in somewhat the same way that a stone screen does 
that of Tynemouth. The enclosure of the altar was bounded on the north by a loft 
for the performance of Jesus’ mass; on the south by the enclosure of the Nevil’s 
altar, where there was a seat or pew where the prior sat in to hear Jesus’ mass ; on 
the west by the rest of the nave, from which the enclosure was separated by a low 
door with two broad leaves to open from side to side, all of fine-joined and through- 
carved work, which were thrown open on principal days. On the east, behind the 
altar, was a high stone wall, at each end of which was a rood door for the procession 
to go forth and come in at. Either end of the altar was closed up with fine wainscot, 
like unto a porch, adjoining to either rood door, very finely varnished with fine red 
varnish. In the wainscot at the south end of the altar there were four fair almeries, 
and in the north end of the altar, in the wainscot, there was a door to come into 
the said porch. On the height of the wall were the histories of the Saviour and 
His apostles wrought in the stone, and above them was a work truly reminding 
one of Castell. ‘On the height, above ail these foresaid stones, from pillar to pillar, 
was set up a border very artificially wrought in stone, with marvellous fine colours, 
very curiously and excellent finely gilt, with branches and flowers; the more that 
a man did look on it the more was his affection to behold it ; the work was so finely 
and curiously wrought in the said stone that it could not be finelier wrought in any 
kind of other metal.’ And above this was ‘the most goodly aud famous rood that 
was in all this land.’ 

“On the back of the rood, before the choir door, there was a loft, and in the 
south end of that loft the clock stood, and under the loft along the wall there was 
a long form, which reached from one rood door to the other. Men sat thereon to 
rest themselves, and say their prayers and hear divine service. 

“So matters stood until the dissolution, and, judging from the number of par- 
closes still existing, we have no reason to believe that the old arrangements were 
immediately swept away. At all events, we find that in the rising in the North 
of 1569, Mr. Cuthbert Neville and one Holmes, Mr. Grey and the priest of Brance- 
peth ordered five altars to be set up. Of the rolling into the church of two of the 
old altar stones and setting of them up we have minute evidence. ‘The which 
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priest (says a deposition) was the overseer of all their workings, first and last, to 
the altars was finished ; one of them being the high altar in the quire, and the other 
altar set beside the clock.’ It can hardy be doubted that this secondary altar re- 
presented the famous altar of Jesus. 

“The priest of Brancepeth was one Nicholas Forster, whose death caused the 
succession of. George Cliffe in 1571. Cliffe had been brought up a monk of Durham, 
and was one of the prebendaries in the cathedral, had been collated by Queen 
Mary, and had been brought into trouble for attending the restored cathedral ser- 
vice in 1569. He deposes to being in one of the east chapels of the south transept, 
‘the pulpit standing by the clock, and he, this examinate, sitting in the Gibson 
stall, behind the Lady [of] Bowlton altar, and by reason that the press of people 
was very great, he heard his voice, but understood not one sentence of that which 
was said by the preacher.’ 

“ Now I am strongly inclined to think that this old monk affords the explanation 
of the otherwise inexplicable circumstance of Prior Castell’s work and arms being 
found at Brancepeth Church. The convent had nothing to do with that cure. When 
the accompaniments of Jesus’ altar were finally swept away, what more probable 
than that the incumbent should remove some memorials of his early days to a place 
of safety, and where they would gladden his eyes, some of them to a chapel of the 
same name as that which they had originally graced, for I cannot myself overlook 
the fact that in 1483 Ralph Lord Nevil and Isabel his wife had licence to found 
a chantry at the altar of Jesus, in the south part of the church of St. Brandon. 

“ Reverting to Castell’s wonderful work of stone, which ‘could not be finelier 
wrought in any kind of other metal,’ I may remark that although the twenty-seven 
panels at Brancepeth are seemingly of wood (indeed Billings speaks of the corro- 
sions of the worm), yet so minute are they, that in an able paper on Brancepeth 
Church, written by an importation to the county, the following passage occurs :— 
‘It is said to be carved in ivory or bone.’ 

“ Brancepeth Church, as it at present exists, is like a genuine coin, a source of 
infinite gratification. It is delightful to have one church in which we are spared 
a gaze at spurious work. It exists very nearly as it did in Cosin’s time, and is 
a true illustration of the quaint, rich appearanee the churches then presented. But 
I venture not to go into its detail, except to say that its other coved carving has 
Nevil insignia, and was perhaps always there, unless it came from the Nevils’ altar 
in Durham Cathedral. 

“On the whole, Castell and Gondibour are thoroughly identified with the use of 
an elegant and peculiar school of art: which of them had the priority we cannot 
with certainty say. Let us bless both their memories for their love of the beau- 
tiful in a debased period of architecture. In Yorkshire at the same time there was 
a harder but delicate and imposing class of work, of which the woodwork from 
Easby in Richmond Church, and that dated 1519 in Leake Church, are fine 
examples.” 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


Reg 14, 1863. The Hon. Lorp Neaves, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

On a ballot, the following gentlemen were elected Fellows of the 
Society, viz..—The Rev. James Peck, Rector of Parham, Sussex; Mr. 
George Burnett, advocate, Lyon-Depute; Mr. George E. Swithinbank, 
Newcastle-on-T'yne ; and the Rev. J. Robin, Minister, of Burntisland. 

Mr. Stuart read a communication by Mr. George Vere Irving, F.S.A. 
Scot., entitled ‘‘Notes of an Examination of a Portion of the Devil's 
Dyke in Dumfriesshire.” 

Mr. Irving began his examination of this ancient earthwork at Gate- 
slack, in the parish of Durrisdeer, pursuing it to the Pass of Dalveen. 
He concluded that it was thrown up by the inhabitants on the eastern 
side as a protection against the tribes located on its western one: that 
it was not intended in the strict sense as a defensive military work, but 
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rather for the purpose of retarding the return of an invading force laden 
with booty, and that earthworks of this class were always constructed 
by the inhabitants of a more settled district as a protection against the 

redatory forays of their more restless and more uncivilized neighbours. 
ren this last deduction, Mr. Irving held that we might approximate 
the time when the Devil’s Dyke was erected, and after a careful review 
of the history of the inhabitants of the country so far as we have mate- 
rials, he concluded that we should not greatly err in placing the con- 
struction of this earthwork about the year 1000 of our era. 

Mr. Stuart refefred to the late Mr. Joseph Train’s account of this 
dyke, from which it appeared that he had examined its remains from 
its commencement at hryan, as it runs through Galloway and Niths- 
dale, from a distance of above fifty miles to Southmains. It is said 
that the dyke extended from thence in an easterly direction, and to 
have run into the Solway, nearly opposite Bowness in Cumberland. 
The part of it examined by Mr, Train is described as invariably 8 ft. 
broad at the base, with a ditch on the north side. Mr. Stuart alluded 
to the frequent occurrence of the term “ Devil’s Dyke” and “ Devil's 
Causeway” in connection with ancient remains like the present, and 
expressed a hope that we might get further details of this remarkable 
remain. 

Some remarks were made by Mr. Joseph Robertson, the Rev. Mr. 
Maclauchlan, Mr. Milne Home, and Dr. D. H. Robertson. 

Mr. Joseph Robertson read a communication from the Rev. William 
Temple, describing an “ Eirde House” at Bogfechil, in the parish of 
Udny, Aberdeenshire. It was discovered while digging in a small 
rising ground, and is of the pear-shape common to these structures. 
It is formed of rude walls converging to the top, and covered with flags. 
At its extremity, which is curved, it measures 5 ft. in width, and 9 ft. 
in height from the floor to the surface of the ground. Among the 
rubbish with which the house was fil.ed were found ashes of wood, 
bones (apparently of cattle), pieces of pottery, flakes of flint, something 
like a pearl button, and pieces of a quern. The paper was accompanied 
by portions of the charcoal, burnt bones, pottery, and flints. 

A plan with drawings of a similar underground chamber at Culsh, 
in Cromar, Aberdeenshire, by Mr. Jervise, was exhibited. 

The following objects were exhibited at the meeting :— 

A cast of the beautiful cross at Campbeltown, Argyllshire, recently 
purchased ; thirty seals of Scottish bishops, ranging in date from 1585 
to 1816, belonging to the bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church ; 
a massive silver tankard, formed of ancient silver coins, ranging in date 
from 1505 to 1647, formerly the property of the King of Denmark and 
Sweden, now the property of James Cowan, Esq. Mr. Cowan acquired 
it from the son of the gentleman to whom it was given by King 
Bernadotte. 

Several donations to the Museum and Library were announced. 


YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 3, 1863. The Rev. Jonn Kewntcx in the chair. 

Mr. W. 8. Dallas read a paper “On Mr. Pengelly’s Researches upon 
the Lignite Beds of Bovey Tracey.” He said that the deposit of Bovey 
Tracey oceupies a valley among the hills of Eastern Devonshire, a little 
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to the north of Torbay. It is traversed by the river Teign, atid in its 
upper part also by the Bovey, a tributary of the Teign. Essentially 
the valley may be regarded as a lake-like expansion of the valley of the 
Teign, and a slight depression of its level would suffice to convert it 
again into a lake, as it was at the period of the deposition of the beds 
of clay and lignite which now occupy its bottom. Mr. Pengelly’s re- 
searches have been made chiefly at the pit near Boyey Tracey, from 
which the lignite is extracted for economic purposes. The section ob- 
tained in the south wall of this pit shewed upwards of seventy beds of 
clay, sand, and lignite, measuring 125 feet in thickness. Of sand there 
are only four beds, three near the surface, and one of great thickness 
near the middle of the deposit, dividing the formation into an upper and 
lower series. In sections further to the east the upper sand beds dis- 
appear, and at the same time the great middle sand bed thins off from 
about eleven feet to ten inches, furnishing clear indications that the 
source of the materials of the deposit must have been the granitic region 
of Dartmoor, lying to the north-west. The estimated thickness of the 
deposit near Bovey Tracey is at least 218 feet, but the total amount of 
material deposited is probably far greater. About seventy fathoms east 
of the pit there is a fault, beyond which a totally distinct set of beds is 
found: these consist of clays and sands, with only a single thin stratum 
of lignite, and Mr. Pengelly regards them as constituting the upper part 
of the formation, of which the lignitiferous portion near Bovey Tracey 
has been deprived by denudation. The lignite beds, which in the Bovey 
Tracey section have a total thickness of 44 feet, are composed of the 
remains of plants, carried down into the lake from the high grounds 
surrounding it. The greater portion of these have been converted into 
mere lignite, in which no structure can be detected, but in some both of 
the lignite and clay beds recognisable portions of plants are met with, 
sometimes in great abundance. The plants found indicate that the vege- 
tation must have flourished under, at least, a sub-tropical climate. They 
include species of laurel, cinnamons, fig-trees, and similar plants, and also 
a climbing palm, allied to those common in the Brazilian forests. Beyond 
the region on which these plants grew, and probably on the Dartmoor 
range, there must have been at the same time a vast forest of coniferous 
trees, belonging to the genus Sequoia, the only living species of which 
are to be found in California. One of these is the tree commonly known 
as the Wellingtonea gigantea, and celebrated for the enormous size to 
which it attains; its relatives in the vicinity of Bovey Tracey were also 
of large dimensions, the remains of trunks measuring at least six feet in 
diameter having been met with. The fragments of this tree, described 
as Sequoia Couttsie, in honour of Miss Burdett Coutts, at whose ex- 
pense Mr. Pengelly’s researches have been carried on, constitute the 
greater portion of the mass of lignite. The Bovey Tracey deposit be- 
longs to the early part of the Miocene or Middle Tertiary period, of 
which the Hempstead beds in the Isle of Wight are also British ex- 
amples. Several plants are common to the Bovey beds and those at 
Hempstead, and among these is the Seguoia Couttsi@, which forms 
almost the whole of the lower parts of the Bovey deposit; these lower 
beds and the Hempstead beds are therefore probably contemporaneous, 
and the upper Bovey beds may belong to the next later stage of the 
Miocene period. The leaf-beds of Mull, discovered in 1851 by the 
Duke of Argyle, appear to be a little higher in the series of strata, 
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although still belonging to the Miocene group, and corresponding with 
certain beds of that age in Iceland. The surface of the Bovey valley is 
covered by a bed of sandy clay, containing angular stones and gravel, 
which is termed by the workmen “ the head.’’ This is of considerably 
later date than the lignitiferous deposit, containing leaves of the dwarf 
birch and creeping willows of Arctic latitudes, which give evidence of 
that period when all the northern parts of this island were submerged 
beneath an icy sea. 





Tae Correct Name or tHe Gatto-Roman TowN HITHERTO CALLED 
**LanpuNUM,” IN THE CéTE D’OR.—A very interesting instance of the im- 
portance of authenticated discoveries of inscriptions has recently occurred. 
One of the most interesting of the ruined Roman towns in France has been 
designated under the name of Landunum. In the Bulletin Monumental of 1851 
it has been particularly described. Now, however, in a late number, M. De 
Caumont gives an inscription excavated upon the site, which proves that the 
name Landunum must be abandoned, and Vertillum substituted. The inscrip- 
tion is a dedication by the Virtilienses of a monument to two distinguished 
citizens. The commune in which the ruins are situated is, moreover, Vertault ; 
proving in this, as in numerous other instances, how closely the modern names 
of places resemble the ancient. 


Discovery or A Roman Artar In France.—The Courrier de la Drome 
states that the workmen employed in levelling the ground near the Cathedral 
of Valence, in that department, found last week a taurobolium, one of those 
altars which the ancients used to erect to perpetuate the memory of the solemn 
sacrifice of a bull to Cybele or Ida, out of gratitude for the preservation of the 
Emperor. Many altars of this kind have already been discovered in the south 
of France. They usually consist of a cubical block of stone surmounted by 
a cornice, and ornamented with sculptures, among which a bull’s head is gene- 
rally found. The one now discovered is not sculptured, but bears an inscrip- 
tion, part of which has been effaced, apparently at some very distant date. 
This inscription is as follows, but the letters in italic are wanting :— 

PRO SALUTE Avgusti. c. 

- « «+ PROQVE DE. 
TAVROBOLIVMETC. . . . 
OBOLIVM. Matri Detim Magne Ida Fxcit. 
C VALERIUS V. R. 

S$. SACERDOS C. 


Though incomplete, there can be little doubt that this inscription com- 
memorates a sacrifice offered by the priest Valerius to the Mother of the Gods 
for the safety of Augustus, the founder of the Roman colony at Valence. This 
conclusion is corroborated by the fact that the ruins previously discovered near 
the same spot proved that the ground now occupied by the cathedral was once 
the site of a Roman temple. 
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for publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinE 
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ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


Srz,—Having read with great inte- 
rest the article on Irish Architecture in 
the GENTLEMAN’S MaGazinNe for this 
month, I think it possible that, as the 
notice of the works now nearly com- 
pleted at St. Patrick’s is confined to the 
exterior of the cathedral, some account 
of what has been done within may not 
be uninteresting: the scaffolding has 
been for some time cleared away, so 
that the view from end to end is now 
uninterrupted. I shall confine myself 
as far as possible to simple narration; 
and whenever I feel called upon to offer 
criticism, I beg you to believe that I 
do so with great diffidence and reluct- 
ance. 

Before passing to the interior, I must 
add one or two particulars to your no- 
tice of the outside. A buttress on the 
north side of the choir, with crocketted 
pinnacle—a work, apparently, of the 
fourteenth century—has been recast into 
the same form as its neighbour nearest 
the north transept, as shewn in your 
illustration. The new crosses which 
have been placed on the north and 
south transepts are models of the an- 
cient Irish wayside or cemetery cross ; 
and new north and south porches have 
been built, the latter (seemingly meant 
to be of Early English character) flanked 
with pinnacles similar to those of the 
new flying-buttresses; its outer door- 
way, too, has very peculiar mouldings, 
and its dripstone is terminated with 
colossal heads of Archbishop Ussher and 
the late Dean. 

There is a slight inaccuracy in the 
ground-plan given : the nave is of eight, 
not nine bays. 


Before Mr. Guinness undertook his 
noble work, the state of the interior 
was as follows: the nave and south 
transept were a wilderness, the shafts 
and mouldings gone or mutilated, the 
south wall of nave and end of south 
transept alarmingly out of perpendicular. 
The original stone vaulting had dis- 
appeared, except in the aisles of the south 
transept, the crossing, and north aisle of 
choir. The north transept (rebuilt in the 
Gothic of half a century ago, and since 
“ beautified” by the Irish Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners in their usual style) was 
used as the parish church of St. Nicholas 
Without. The choir and Lady-chapel 
had, however, been carefully restored 
by the late Mr. Carpenter, so far as 
funds permitted ; the Lady-chapel was 
groined in wood and plaster with stone 
ribs, but the ugly ceiling of the choir 
remained, as still, untouched. A hideous 
structure, piled upon the original Early 
English roodscreen, of which the door- 
way remained perfect, stood under the 
west arch of the crossing, supporting 
the organ. I may observe in passing 
that this screen has been wholly re- 
moved and destroyed: the old organ, 
too, a great part of which was the work 
of the celebrated Renatus Harris, is to 
make way for a new instrument, which 
will be placed in the north choir aisle. 

A great part of the south wall of the 
nave, and the ends of the north and 
south transepts, have been rebuilt; the 
shafts and mouldings restored; the 
north transept re-opened to the cathe- 
dral; the clerestory, except on the 
north side of choir, refaced, which gives 
it that “modern and ungenuine” ap- 
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pearance; and the ugly Perpendicular 
west window, put up by the late Dean 
Dawson, has been replaced by an Early 
English triplet. The south aisle of the 
nave has been vaulted with brick and 
plastered over. The new groining in the 
nave, north aisle, and transepts, is of 
lath and plaster, and (like the walls of 
nave and north transept, which are 
plastered internally) is divided into 
sham courses, in imitation of the arigi- 
nal stone ashlaring in the south transept. 
The groining of the nave is of a pecu- 
liar shape, which seems unsuited to any 
heavy material, the wall-arches over the 
clerestory windows being trefoiled. 

All trace of the original triforium in 
the nave had disappeared, and that now 
erected is totally different from any of 
the old triforium arcades in the cathe- 
dral. There is no stringcourse under the 
new clerestory windows, which are single 
lancets, but their marble shafts are car- 
ried down to the great stringcourse over 
the arches; the space between the bottom 
of the windows and this stringcourse is 
spanned by a small arch with shallow 
quatrefoils in the spandrils, which is 
again subdivided by a marble shaft. 
The whole preseuts a very unsatisfactory 
appearance. 

The fire which occurred in the four- 
teenth century seems to have been con- 
fined to the north-west part of the 
nave. The last four bays on the north 
side were rebuilt in 1362, and a beauti- 
ful three-light window of this period re- 
mains at the west end of the north aisle : 
it is the impost of one of these piers 
which is engraved in your last Number. 
These four bays retained their origival 
clerestory windows of two lights, sur- 
rounded with ball-flower. What may 
be called an “architectural anachronism” 
has here been perpetrated, for these 
windows have been removed, and a tri- 
forium and clerestory substituted simi- 
lar to that placed over the rest of the 
nave, which is undoubted Early English. 
By one of those irregularities common 
in medigval buildings, the springing of 
the groining-ribs in this part of the 
nave did not come centrically with the 

to 


piers; and consequently the vaulting- 
shafts, which elsewhere reached to the 
floor, here sprang from corbels in the 
triforium stage. Since, then, the south 
face of these piers was plain without 
a shaft, the inner order of the arch 
mouldings also sprang from corbel- 
shafts with moulded capitals, as shewn in 
your illustration. These latter have now 
been removed, and their place supplied 
by shafts of rather gross proportions, 
reaching to the ground, and having 
capitals of natural foliage, with a row 
of “ nail-head” under the abacus. The 
capitals, indeed, throughout the nave, 
which are all new, are composed of 
a strange mixture of very shallow con- 
ventional and natural foliage. The in- 
tention at first seems to have been to 
have all the new capitals “moulded,” 
like the old ones in the south transept ; 
and the stone was left “in block” of 
proper size for this. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the capitals were foliated, and (to 
use the language of a semi-official 
description of the works) “the work- 
men were permitted to design the dis- 
position of the foliage.” 

The plan of the Early English nave 
piers was octagonal, with shafts (ap- 
parently) on the cardinal faces only ; 
those on the north and south being the 
vaulting-shafts of the nave and aisle. 
Shafts have now been added to the 
other four faces of the piers, and this I 
venture to think an innovation upon 
the original plan, for this reason, via. 
that the mouldings which meet these 
capitals do not rest, as they ought, 
upon the outer edge of the abacus, but 
so far in, that, if produced, they would 
be within the line of the shaft itself 
in many cases. 

A double doorway leads from the new 
south porch into the nave. All the 
capitals here have the same fault with 
those in the nave just noticed; only 
that here their defects are much more 
striking : indeed, the whole of the capi- 
tal which projects outside the line of 
the shaft might be removed without in 
the least endangering the superstruc+ 
ture, to which it gives no support, 
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There is no doorway in the south 
transept, and yet the bottom of the 
new triplet with which it is lighted is 
as high up as the triforium stage. This 
could scarcely have been the original 
plan, for the clerestory passage now 
opens upon the window, while (if I re- 
member right) there is no opening into 
the triforium. The arrangement at the 
first would seem to have been somewhat 
like that of the east end of Ely. The 
north transept has been made to corre- 
spond in every respect with the south. 
The aisles of both have sham windows 
at the ends. 

The south transept window has been 
filled with very gaudily-coloured stained 
glass, by Barff, of Dublin, who has also 
executed the five lancets at the east end 
of the choir. A new window for the 
south transept has been ordered from 
Wailes of Newcastle, instead of the pre- 
sent one, which will be removed to the 
milder light of the north. The east 
window of the Lady-chapel, by Clayton 
and Bell, is to be a memorial to the late 
Professor Smith. The new glazing of 
the aisle and clerestory windows is of 
rough green glass, unfortunately in 
square, not diamond, panes. 

The stalls, which formerly were under 
the crossing, will now be placed east- 
ward in the (constructional) choir: the 
ancient stone stalls on the north and 
south of the choir-arch being occupied 
by the Dean and Precentor. 

The corbel of the ancient pulpit re- 
mained, attached to one of the nave- 
piers on the south side, towards the 
east, but was destroyed some years ago 
when the pier was re-cased. 
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The interior of the cathedral has 
now been thoroughly drained, and a 
thick bed of concrete laid down under. 
the pavement, which is of square flag- 
stones in the nave and transepts. The 
ground outside has, however, not been 
lowered, so that there is still a con- 
siderable descent into the interior. 

Provision has been made for lighting 
the cathedral with gas, standards being 
placed under the arches. It is to be 
regretted that the excellent and most 
effective system adopted at York Min- 
ster has not been copied here. 

It is, of course, invidious to” attempt 
to count the cost of a work so gene- 
rously undertaken and so unsparingly 
carried out: I should not have said 
a word on the subject, except that the 
local newspapers have frequently in- 
dulged in guesses which must be wide 
of the mark. It js understood that 
Carpenter’s estimate for the complete 
restoration of the cathedral, according 
to the beautiful plans he prepared, was 
£100,000. This included a vault of 
stone, and, I think, also the rebuilding 
of the spire. Although a stone vault 
has not now been erected, yet the fa- 
bric was beyond doubt in a more ad- 
vanced state of decay when the present 
works were undertaken, than in Car- 
penter’s time. 

In conclusion, I can assure yon that 
in writing about the new work as I 
have done, I have fulfilled a most un- 
pleasant task. 

I am, &e. 
Wm. H. MANnDEVILLE ELLIS, 
M.A. Cantab. 
Jan, 16, 1864. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF RICHARD DE CLARE, SURNAMED 
STRONGBOW, SECOND EARL OF PEMBROKE. 


Srr,— On careful perusal of the 
“Notes on the Architecture of Ire- 
land,” I was struck with the observa- 
tions at p. 14, on the effigy of a knight 
in Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
whose shield is charged with “three 
cross-crosslets fitchée.” The inference 

Gent, Mac, 1864, Vot, I, 


that they are not the arms of Strong- 
bow, because they are not those of Clare, 
is considerably at variance with my own 
reminiscences. 

As I have not yet bad an opportunity 
to examine the effigy, and the armorial 
bearings are, unfortunately for me, not 
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technically described in the interesting 
notice which elicited these suggestions, 
I write under correction. 

If not mistaken, the bearings which 
are regarded as adverse to the generally 
received opinion with respect to the 
identity of the figure, are powerful 
arguments in its favour. 

The author was not perhaps aware of 
the extent and diversity of heraldic dif- 
ferences in the several branches of one 
and the same family in early times, that 
of Clare being of the number, as the 
following memoranda will tend to illus- 
trate. 

The main line, the Earls of Hertford, 


and subsequently of Gloucester, bore Or, 
three chevronels gules. 

Robert, fourth son of Richard de 
Clare, and ancestor of the Barons Fitz- 
Walter, bore Or, a fesse between two 
chevrons gules. 

The arms of Strongbow are thus 
blazoned by Glover: Argent, on a chief 
azure three crosses pattée fitchée or. 

Ralph Brooke (MS. Rawlinson, B. 
135) figures the arms of Gilbert, first 
Earl of Pembroke, as follows: Argent, 
on a chief azure three cross-crosslets 
pattée, fitchy at foot, of the first. 

Iam, &e. CLYPEUS. 


MR. THORPE’S “DIPLOMATORIUM ANGLICUM ZVI SAXONICI.” 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me to ex- 
press, through the columns of the GEN- 
TLEMAN’S MaGazine, my hearty thanks 
to Mr. C. Roach Smith, for his earnest 
and most friendly advocacy, in your last 
Number, on behalf of my volume of the 
historic charters of Saxon England. It 
is most gratifying to me that a gentle- 
man of Mr. C. Roach Smith’s high repu- 
tation as an English archeologist, should, 
though personally unknown to me, have 
come forward on the occasion. 

To two other personally unknown 
friends, Professor Stephens of the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen, and C. M. Jessop 
(in the “York Herald” Jan. 9), my 
warmest thanks are due, for their zealous 
exertions for the success of my under- 
taking. I must here avail myself of the 
opportunity of correcting an error in 
the letter of the gentleman last men- 
tioned, who states that the sum assigned 
by the Government is £1,500 per annum. 
I believe it will be found to be twice 
that sum. 

It must, no doubt, appear evident to 
many that there exists some hidden 
cause for the exclusion of a volume of 
such acknowledged importance from 
the series now publishing under the 
authority of the Treasury; and such, 
I have no doubt, is the case. Hereby, 
too, hangs a tale, and not a creditable 


one, dating from 1848. But as I am 
drawing up a Memorial, or Letter, set- 
ting forth my several applications to 
the Government for employment on the 
Materials of British History, and com- 
prising the very curious correspondence 
connected therewith, the veil will be 
drawn aside, and a story revealed which 
ought years ago to have been published 
to the world. Here I will only add, 
that in 1846 I addressed a letter to the 
late Marquis of Lansdowne, in which 
I offered to edit the Materials of British 
History for an allowance of £1,200 per 
annum. Perhaps it was thought too 
cheap, and therefore unworthy of notice. 

It has been said that my volume is 
a reprint of the late Mr. Kemble’s 
Codex Diplomaticus. It is not a re- 
print ; for by means of transcripts made 
for the late Mr. Petrie (for the most 
liberal use of which I am indebted to 
the Master of the Rolls), and of colla- 
tions with the original MSS., I have 
both added to the collection and recti- 
fied a considerable number of errors in 
the Codex Diplomaticus, which would 
never have existed had Mr. Kemble 
had the use of Mr. Petrie’s transcripts, 
which, though lying useless at the Rolls, 
were never communicated to him, who 
was most anxious to have the use of 
them. 
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My friends will, I am sure, be grati- 
fied to learn that through the noble aid 
of one who would not willingly suffer 
my work to perish, the collation of the 


SAXON ANTIQUITIES 


Srr,—I am confident that you will be 
glad to record in the GenTLEMaN’s Ma- 
GAZINE authentic evidence of this Saxon 
settlement in the south-midland district 
of England. For several years past frag- 
ments of pottery, spear-heads, and bronze 
fibule have occasionally been found in 
the parish of Kempston, about a mile 
and a half from Bedford; and the opi- 
nion prevailed that this was the site of 
one of the numerous battles alleged to 
have been fought in this valley. I was 
much occupied on this spot a few years 
ago in making geological investigations 
of the fine strata here presented of post- 
tertiary gravel; and as my attention 
was sometimes called by the gravel- 
diggers to the human bones disturbed 
by them, I was tempted occasionally to 
discontinue my own enquiry and follow 
out their excavations in the vicinity of 
the Saxon graves. I soon arrived at 
a different opinion to that entertained 
generally, and obtained many proofs 
that this was no hasty interment of 
warriors slain in mortal strife, but a 
gradual garnering of the victims of the 
great leveller of all ;—that, in fact, “ Up 
End” is a Saxon cemetery. The orderly 
disposition of the bodies, and the pro- 
portion of females and children, imply 
that the settlement of that people was 
of long standing; and that they were 
Saxon is proved by the well-known forms 
of accompanying urns, weapons, and per- 
sonal ornaments. The gravel strata in 
the field so long under excavation for 
road material having been exhausted 
last year, the owner of the property has 
appropriated another field, divided from 
the first only by the public road; and 
at this site the human remains are more 
plentiful, and the accompanying objects 
of art much richer. A large proportion 
of the bodies found previously were ac- 
companied by very few articles, and 
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MSS. is being completed, and the print- 
ing about to commence.—I am, &c., 
B. THORPE. 
Chiswick, Jan. 15, 1864. 


AT KEMPSTON, BEDS. 


most of the urns were small, of ordi- 
nary forms, and without ornamentation. 
There was one grave; however, which 
proved an exception. It contained the 
skeleton of a stalwart man, and I re- 
member to have noticed the skull, be- 
fore it was again buried, as differing 
from the common type found here, being 
broader at the base and more developed 
over the brows. By the side of the 
head was a spear-blade, precisely like 
some in the Faussett collection derived 
from a Saxon grave at Kingston: by 
the side of the skeleton were two knives, 
also like the Kentish types of that col- 
lection; the umbo of a shield, in form 
like one found at Gilton ; a bronze fibula 
set with garnets; and an urn, which the 
late Mr. Kemble pronounced unique in 
England, as it had a piece of glass in- 
serted in the bottom. No further de- 
scription is here necessary, as I furnished 
an account of this relic to the Col- 
lectanea Antiqua, vol. iv. 159. There 
has not been, until lately, a satisfactory 
supervision of these discoveries, as the 
local treasure-trove right was not clearly 
understood, and the articles got into 
the hands of various collectors. I am 
glad to add, however, that there is now 
a proper understanding; and the owner 
of the land, Mr. Littledale, is devoting 
himself to the conservation of the relics, 
and our Archeological Society has pre- 
vailed on the Rev. S. E. Fitch, who 
resides in the parish, to take full notes 
of the various discoveries. This he is 
doing with great care and zeal; and as 
the Notes will probably be published by 
the Society, I will now only state, for 
the interest of the readers of your pages, 
some general features of this Saxon 
cemetery. The site is the highest por- 
tion of the land between Kempston and 
Bedford (the Bedicanford of the Saxons), 
and was probably selected on that ac- 
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count as well as for having a deep 
stratum of gravel. The principal por- 
tion of the bodies yet uncovered were 
carefully Jaid in shallow graves seldom 
exceeding 3 ft. in depth, but there 
were two instances described by the men 
of the body being in a sitting posture, 
and my attention was called to one 
which presented such an appearance; 
but as there had been a settlement of 
the soil at that spot, I incline to the 
opinion that this exception to the re- 
cumbent position was due to that cause 
rather than to any design on the part 
of those who paid the last rites to the 
Saxon warrior. This case was a very 
interesting one, from the mode in which 
it first came to observation. After a 
heavy rain, which had thoroughly satu- 
rated the soil, a large portion of the 
face of the pit fell down, and the new 
section thus formed displayed the war- 
rior in relief, with his spear-head, knife, 
and an urn which fell to pieces in the 
attempt to remove it. Another ex- 
ception to the general mode of inter- 
ment here to be noticed is a case of 
cremation. There were fragments of 
human bones which had been burnt, 
a great quantity of charred wood, and 
an urn containing remnants of bones of 
small animals, which had also been 
burnt. Some of the bodies now found 
are within 2 ft. of the surface ; and one 
which I had the opportunity of seeing 
immediately after the earth had been 
removed, was not more than 18 in. deep. 
This was the body of a female, and there 
was not the slightest disturbance of the 
bones ; even those of the hands and feet 
were all in place. A bronze ring was 
on one finger. From the sutures of 
the skull, and the small regular teeth, 
it may be inferred that this was a young 
woman. In the grave of another female 
the bones were also undisturbed, and 
with them were two bronze fibula, 
gilded, 114 beads, a large proportion of 
which are small lumps of amber, but 
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there are several of purple glass, a few 
of crystal, and one of burnt clay of 
a dark colour, with red ornamentation ; 
there were also three picks or bodkins 
of bronze on a ring. In other graves 
similar relics were found; and with the 
skeleton of a man, beside a puir of 
fibule, was the iron umbo of a shield, 
fragments of the bronze rim to the 
shield, and a plate of metal, silvered, 
of the form of a fish, with three rivets 
through it, supposed by some anti- 
quaries to have been a device fastened 
on the front of the shield. In one 
child’s grave by the side of the body 
was a little urn only 3 in. high, desti- 
tute of any punctured ornamentation, 
but having three little tufts, or pro- 
jections, at the swell below the neck of 
the vessel. Amongst other relics found 
was a fine greenish-coloured drinking: 
glass, long and tapering, of the form of 
a deep ale-glass, but without foot or 
stand, and having a spiral pattern em- 
bossed. This is without crack or ble- 
mish, and is a very interesting specimen ~ 
of the art of the period. I will not 
now further trespass upon your pages 
but to remark that the parish of Kemp- 
ston has been a most fertile field for 
the antiquary. During the period of 
my intimacy with the place I have 
known the several excavations to pro- 
duce works of human art representing 
the medisval period; the Saxon, as 
above described ; the Roman, by pottery 
and coins; the British, by coins; the 
stone period, by celts and other weapons ; 
and last year I had the satisfaction of 
proving the occupation of this locality 
by man at a still earlier age by dis- 
covering a flint implement, of the Amiens 
type, in the lowest gravel, which con- 
tains the fossil remains of the Hlephas 
antiquus and Hippopotamus major. 
Iam, &e., 
JAMES Wyatt, F.G.S. 


Bedford, Jan. 19, 1864. 
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SOMERSETSHIRE CHURCHES. 


S1r,—My friend Mr. Freeman, in his 
description of St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, no- 
tices the raising the nave pillars, and 
remarks, “ This sort of adaptation of old 
work, though by no means unique, was 
still far from common, and it should be 
carefully noted wherever it is found.” 

If you think that a note of such an 
arrangement is worth your insertion, 





allow me to mention an instance of it 
about four miles hence, viz..Chidding- 
fold, Surrey. 

The substructure of the church is of 
Early English date. Its plan consists 
of nave with side-aisles, west tower, 
chancel, and north chancel-aisle. The 
pillars of the nave are octagonal in plan ; 
their bases and part of their shafts are 








Arch Mouldings on Cap, North Side of Nave, Chiddingfold, Surrey. 


Early English. The upper portions of 
the shafts are of different masonry and 
of a different stone from the lower, 
having been carried up in the fifteenth 
century. The capitals, and so much of 
the arches as is seen from the nave, are 
‘of Perpendicular work ; but the mould- 
ings towards the aisles are Early Eng- 
lish, The section sent herewith will ex- 
plain this arrangement. Independently 
of this feature the church is well worth 
a visit, and it has not been “restored.” 
If I may take a jump from Surrey 
back again to Somerset, allow me to 
add another note to Mr. Freeman’s re- 
marks. He notices what the Somerset 
people call “ quarter cathedrals,”—large 
cross churches with central towers. 
When first I began to notice the 
churches of that county, I used to 
fancy (as no doubt many persons do) 
that there was nothing in it but long, 
low, Perpendicular churches with lofty 
western towers. (And, by the way, it 
would be worth the while of local anti- 
‘quaries to work out the history of this 


fashion, prevailing, as it does, through- 
out Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall.) 
But on closer examination, I found that 
the ordinary type of Somersetshire 
church which preceded the present 
overwhelming type, was a cross church 
with central octagon. My list of such 
is very imperfect, but such as it is I 
give it. 

Doulting.— Early English; cornice, 
battlements, and spire Perpendicular. 

Stoke St. Gregory.—Early Decorated, 
with an additional Perpendicular belfry. 

North Curry.—Late Decorated, a fine 
example. 

South Petherton.— 

Barrington— 

These two last I have not visited, and 
cannot, therefore, be certain of their 
dates. 

Bishop’s Hull has an octagonal tower, 
if I remember rightly, of Perpendicular 
work at the west end. 

I should be thankful for any additions 
to this list.—I am, &. Ww. Grey. 

Milford, Godalming, Jan, 9, 1864. 
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DAME DOROTHY SELBY. 


Srr,—You will, I am sure, spare me 
a little space in your columns to rectify 
a few errors in my last communication, 
by which, I now find, I have most 
unintentionally done great injustice to 
Mr. Selby, and I am anxious that not a 
moment be lost in remedying the wrong. 

It has been suggested to me that my 
observations on the reported destruc- 
tion of family papers are calculated to 
convey unjust imputations upon him. 
Had I weighed my expressions more 
carefully I should have avoided this 
chance of giving him pain. I regret 
my carelessness the more because I have 
since been led to believe that the de- 
struction of papers, even if committed 
by Mr. Selby, was only a necessary act 
in the ordinary course of business, and 
did not include any sacrifice that the 
most ardent archeologist could censure. 
Mr. Selby will, I hope, accept my sin- 
cere regrets for the error into which I 
was led by one whom I deemed a fully 
informed and trustworthy authority. 

Lengthened communications with my 
Kent correspondent assure me that in 


matters of pedigree Hasted is not always 
to be relied on. Therefore let that por- 
tion of my letter be taken only at what 
Hasted’s authority may be worth. 

But the point which I most sensi- 
tively feel is that whereby my corre- 
spondent has recalled to me the fact of 
Mr. Selby being a man that has been 
most cruelly wronged and wickedly de- 
prived of his natural inheritance. This 
adds a keenness to my regrets that any 
unguarded expression on my part may 
have given him pain. Henceforth not an- 
other word shall fall from me, excepting 
in efforts to uphold his rightful claims ; 
and if he cannot be restored to his 
birthright of property, at least he shall 
have every aid in my power to secure 
him a full development of the honours 
of his descent. 

I fear that I cannot adopt his inter- 
pretation of the monumental inscrip- 
tion; but, should his researches prove 
my opinion to be erroneous, none will 
congratulate him more sincerely than 

EXOURSIONIST. 

Jan. 20, 1864. 


KING INA’S PALACE. 


To the Messrs. Parker, Publishers of the 
GENTLEMAN’S MaGAZINE. 
Frome, January 14, 1864. 

GENTLEMEN,—I have now completed 
the works referred to in the letter in- 
serted in the GeNTLEMAN’S MaGAZINE 
of October last, headed “King Ina’s 
Palace,” and signed “ F.S.A.,” and have 
converted the ruin into a family residence, 
according to the requirements of the 
owner. In doing so I have preserved 
as much of the old structure as it was 
possible to do with regard to the adap- 
tation of the building to its present 
purpose ; and where addition was neces- 
sary the most striking features of the 
original work have been repeated so as 
to make the new portion harmonize, so 
far as was practicable, with the old part 
of the building. I feel very strongly 
the injustice of the condemnatory re- 


marks of F.S.A. in the letter alluded 
to; and that they went not only be- 
yond the limits of fair criticism, but 
beyond any thing that the most pre- 
judiced and hypercritical view of the 
case could warrant. The’ rémarks in 
question are calculated to prejudice me 
greatly in my endeavours to obtain em- 
ployment as an architect; and fortified 
as I am by the opinion of many dis- 
interested persons qualified by their 
education and calling to pronounce a 
sound judgment on my work, I feel so 
great confidence that the instructions of 
my employer have been carried into 
effect in such a manner as to entitle me 
to public approval rather than to subject 
me to the lash of condemnatory criti- 
cism, that I do not hesitate to call upon 
the writer of the letter in question to 
reconsider his harsh verdict and set 
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me right, so far as it is in his power 
so to do, with the public. 

So far as you are concerned as pub- 
lishers, I am also bound to say that I 
consider the letter in question should 
not have found admission into your 
Magazine. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
JosEPH CHAPMAN. 


[We have communicated with F.S.A. 
on the subject of Mr. Chapman’s letter, 
and he assures us that he had no know- 
ledge whatever of Mr. Chapman, and, so 
far as he is aware, never saw him in his 
life. He therefore could not possibly 
have any ill-will against him, nor in- 
tend to do him any injury. The peculi- 
arity of the house was not in the ex- 
terior, but that the internal arrange- 
ments were entirely unaltered. It was 
a house of the fifteenth century, but 
the fine hall with its open timber-roof 
has been divided by a floor and parti- 
tions into small apartments. * 

Mr. Chapman, however, appears only 
to have followed the instructions of his 
employer, and is therefore not to blame. 
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F.S.A. acknowledges that Mr.Chapman’s 
work, of which he has seen photographs 
of the exterior, does not render him liable 
to the terms of reprobation and censure 
applied by F.S.A. to Mr. Chapman and 
the building as it now stands, but that 
Mr. Chapman has carried out the views 
of his employer with considerable skill 
and judgment, and F.S.A. is glad to have 
the opportunity of retracting the expres- 
sions in his first letter which have given 
pain and offence to Mr. Chapman, and 
to express his regret at having made 
use of the same under misapprehension 
of the facts—and without due reflection. 

F.S.A. mentioned no names, and does 
not know even the name of the purchaser 
of the house who employed Mr. Chap- 
man. He was actuated by no feeling of 
enmity against any individual. He re- 
probated the making any change in a 
building which had become by mere 
lapse of time an important Historical 
Monument. He addressed himself to 
archeologists, and any archeologist in 
Europe will agree with him. Surely 
the liberty of the press authorizes such 
remonstrances as this. ] 


EPITOME or tut CIVIL WARS 1n THE WEST oF ENGLAND, INCLUDING THE 
PART TAKEN THEREIN BY THE SEVERAL SECTIONS OF THE BYAM FAMILY. 


Siz,—In parting with the composi- 
tions of Dr. Henry Byam, as treated of 
in your Number for September last *, per- 
haps a few more words may be allowed 
me in respect to one who enjoyed the 
confidence and friendship of two succes- 
sive monarchs, Charles I. and II., for 
the space of thirty years. For it ap- 
pears by the Registers of Oxford, which 
I, by the favour of the late Dr. Bliss, 
the Registrar of that University, have 
personally examined, that it was at the 
express desire of King Charles I. that, 
after an interval of a like term from 
his taking his B.D. degree, Dr. Byam 
took his D.D. degree at Oxford, in 
January, 1642. The circumstances which 
led to such an event were the following. 





* Gent. Mac., Sept. 1863, pp. 350 et seq. 


On the breaking out of the Civil Wars 
the two most prominent characters in 
the west, perhaps beyond all compari- 
son, were Robert Blake and Henry 
Byam, who previous to the Marquis of 
Hertford taking the field in those parts 
may be accounted the rivals, if not the 
champions, on their respective sides: the 
former, afterwards the celebrated Admi- 
ral, then but a simple Captain, and soon 
afterwards a Colonel of Cavalry ;- and 
the latter Henry Byam, a learned and 
pious minister of the Gospel, who, ac- 
cording to the opinions of the times in 
which he lived, but more especially of 
those which immediately preceded them, 
thought it not incompatible with his 
sacred calling to draw the sword in de- 
fence of his Sovereign, whom (in con- 
formity with the coronation service of 
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our own time) he regarded as no other 
than “the Lord’s anointed,” and con- 
sequently invested with a character of 
peculiar sanctity, which made lawful 
and even commendable means that 
otherwise, in his case, would have been 
clearly indefensible. As already inti- 
mated by his contemporary, Dr. Ward, 
that he had means for the indulgence 
in a bountiful, hospitable disposition, 
he was a man of property, having, be- 
sides his clerical preferment, estates in 
the several parishes of Luccomb, Por- 
lock, and Stoke Pero; and all the power 
and influence he possessed, both lay and 
clerical, he used for the raising of a 
regiment of Horse in defence of His 
Majesty, and placing all his sons, five in 
number, as officers therein—four in the 
capacity of captains commanding troops, 
and one, too young for such a command, 
as a subaltern. Their names severally 
were: Captains of Horse—-William Byam 
(sometime of the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don); Henry Byam, “slain at sea,” in 
the King’s service; Francis Byam; 
John Byam, “slain in the King’s ser- 
vice ;” Lieut. or Cornet — Lawrence 
Byam; and all, with the exception of 
the last (born after date thereof), enu- 
merated in the Heraldic Visitation of 
Somersetshire for 1623. But such ex- 
traordinary and powerful efforts could 
not but raise the ire of the opposite 
party as represented by Blake, in this 
western portion of the county; and de- 
termining on seizing the author of what 
he deemed so much mischief, he set off 
with his troop for the quiet and most 
romantic village of Luccomb, in the ex- 
treme west of the county, and there, in 
his own mansion and rectory, he actually 
seized (whether with or without the 
order of Parliament we know not) the 
beloved pastor of the parish and Justice 
of the Peace for this division of the 
county. The object attained, for want of 
a safe place of custody at Blake’s dis- 
posal, or from some suchlike cause, Dr. 
Byam contrived to elude the vigilance 
of his guards, and escaped to the King, 
at this time at Oxford, by whom he was 
received with open arms, and, as already 
Il 


related, ordered to be created D.D., a 
degree for which he was every way so 
thoroughly qualified, and the highest 
it was in the power of the University to 
bestow. This, it may be remembered, 
was at the end of 1642 (Jan. 1642), or, 
according to our present mode of com- 
putation, at the beginning of 1643, a 
year most prolific of success for the 
Royal arms everywhere in the west, in- 
somuch that the Marquis of Hertford 
coming down to these parts in the 
month of June, took possession of 
Bridgwater, Taunton, and Dunster 
Castle, with little or no resistance; 
whilst Lord Hopton, on the same side, 
had gained a signal victory at Liskeard, 
in Cornwall, and another at Stratton, 
in both which the Parliamentarians 
were completely defeated, as well as 
they were at Roundway Down, two 
miles from Devizes ; and before the close 
of the year the Royalists were in pos- 
session of Bath, Bristol, Exeter, Barn- 
staple, Bideford, Dartmouth, &e., and 
all that remained to their adversaries 
were Plymouth, Poole, and Lyme. 
Taunton, however, soon after fell into 
the hands of the Parliamentarians, and 
under the direction of Blake, its ener- 
getic governor, was a continual thorn in 
the side of all the King’s surrounding 
garrisons, insomuch as that, after a close 
inspection of facts, I feel myself war- 
ranted in asserting that he alone turned 
the tide of war in the west, and pre- 
pared the way for those signal defeats 
which a year or two later befel the 
Royal arms when assailed by the vic- 
torious legions of Fairfax and Crom- 
well. The year 1644, says Echard, in 
his History of England, began under 
“very gloomy circumstances” in respect 
to the Royal cause ; and after recounting 
many of which, and more especially the 
particulars of the battle of Marston 
Moor, observes that “the King (Charles 
I.) having now considered his own con- 
dition, and the danger of having himself 
and his heir any longer embarked ‘in the 
same bottom,’ sent the Prince (after- 
wards Charles II.) into the West, to 
perfect the association begun there at 
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the end of last summer;” and that 
“on the 5th of March, 1644-5, the 


Prince set out for Bristol, accompanied. 


by the Lord Culpepper and Sir Edward 
Hyde (afterwards Earl of Clarendon) as 
his principal counsellors, and some of 
the chief gentry of the West, who were 
of the greatest authority in those parts.” 
Here Echard, after having given an 
account of the fatal battle of Naseby, in 
Northamptonshire, resumes his narra- 
tive of the affairs of the west, and re- 
counting the particulars of the defeat of 
the King’s forces under Lord Goring 
near Langport, in Somersetshire, pro- 
ceeds to the relation of the siege of the 
neighbouring fortress of Bridgwater by 
the Parliamentarians of the re-modelled 
school, under the command of both 
Fairfax and Cromwell in person. This 
fortress, though not very favourably 
situated for defence, was by some thought 
to be “impregnable,” and its governor, 
Edmund Wyndham, who had learnt the 
art of war in the Low Countries, as- 
sured the King ‘‘it was not to be taken.” 
Summons of surrender was in due course 
of war made and repeated, with, at the 
same time, an offer of honourable and 
even favourable terms of capitulation, 
such as neighbouring garrisons of still 
greater importance shortly after gladly 
accepted, but was againand again rejected 
with the utmost disdain ; and it is some- 
where stated that Wyndham’s wife, who 
had great power over her husband, was 
the cause of the unaccountable and un- 
reasoning obstinacy in this case evinced. 
She was a very beautiful woman, said to 
be the most beautiful in England, the 
daughter of Hugh Pyne, Esq., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and on the arrival of the 
first summons of surrender is said to 
have been perfectly frantic, and to have 
torn her dishevelled hair, and beat those 
breasts which she truly said had given 
suck to the heir of England’s crown, 
having in fact been wet-nurse to Charles 
IL, a circumstance from whence her 
husband with his contemporaries ob- 
tained the sobriquet of “ Nurse Wynd- 
ham.” But men like Fairfax and 
Cromwell were not to be diverted from 
Gent, Mae, 1864, Vor, I. 
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their purpose by arts such as these, 
and since all fair and honourable terms 
had been disdainfully rejected, as their 
last resource they resolved on storming 
the fortress. Time was given for the 
departure of the women and children, 
permission of which it appears our 
heroine availed herself, equally with 
those of her sex less boastful, and Hugh 
Peters encouraging the men to the 
assault in his usual animated strain, one 
part of the town was captured whilst 
the other remained in the hands of its 
defenders, who, no way daunted by the 
disaster, set fire to the portion that had 
surrendered, called “ Eastover,” and con- 
sisting of “ goodly buildings:” but the 
fire being extinguished, the last moiety 
was reduced to the same extremity as 
the first, and compelled likewise to sur- 
render. The victors now would no longer 
give the terms they had before so freely 
offered, and would grant nothing be- 
yond “bare quarter,” and for the garri- 
son and non-combatants to be at the 
mercy and disposal of the Parliament. 
This was a conquest said to comprise 
“three great victories,” and is perfectly 
gloated over by the writer of a Parlia- 
mentary pamphlet still extant, who 
sums up the spoils taken at what he 
calls this “‘ great capture” in the follow- 
ing brief manner :— 

*€100 Officers; 2,000 Prisoners; 200 
Malignant Priests [that is, Ministers of 
the Church of England]; 800 Horses ; 
Money and Jewels valued at £100,000, 
with any number of Lords, Knights, and 
Colonels captured.” 


Another pamphlet, probably by the 
same writer, gives “a fuller Relation, 
with the terrible Storming of the 
Town ;” and Oldmixon, himself a native 
of Bridgwater, says, “The resistance 
the Royalists made had more of frenzy 
in it than courage.” 

Concerning the clergy here congre- 
gated to the extraordinary number of 
two hundred, a word must be said. They 
were assembled from the country around 
Bridgwater for a very considerable dis- 
tance for safety, and the like may be 
said of the money and jewels above: 

Ff 
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mentioned: it was collected here for the 
same purpose, and was intended for the 
fature support of themselves, their wives 
and children; so that thus cut off from 
their resources, and marched up, or con- 
veyed in some cases by water, to the 
metropolis, their sufferings, no less than 
those of the combatants, were intense, 
and under which it was not long before 
most of them expired, and hardly any 
survived to the Restoration. Some of 
these cases I myself have inquired into 
and traced, but all I shall here add is, 
that they were truly pitiable and heart- 
rending. ‘ 

Among the combatants in this siege 
and succeeding capitulation, and included 
in the “100 Officers” first specified in 
the above list, was a nephew of Dr. 
Henry Byam, the son of his brother, the 
Rev. Edward" Byam, sometime Vicar of 
Dulverton in Somerset, and Precentor 
of Cloyne in Ireland, by name William, 
at the time a Captain of Horse, but sub- 
sequently a Lieutenant-General and 
Governor of Surinam ; of whom, as my 
own ancestor in a direct line, I have 
given a more particular account in my 
recent Memoir of the family, and sball 
consequently say nothing further here, 
save that he had another brother, John 
(likewise, of course, a nephew of the 
aforesaid Dr. Henry Byam), forming 
part of the same garrison of Bridg- 
water; but he died in the King’s ser- 
vice a year before the surrender of the 
place, and his death appears in the parish 
register, with the addition to his name 
of Vewillifer, or ‘Ensign.’ Fifty days 
after the surrender of Bridgwater to 
the Parliament, Bristol, the second city 
in the kingdom, also fell into their 
hands. The loss of Bridgwater, says 
Echard, made “a strong impression’ 
upon the King, and, says the same his- 
torian, “so terrified the city of Bath 
that it surrendered without any resist- 
ance on 29 July,” 1645. But the sur- 
render of Bristol, he says, still more 





» Another brother, Lawrence, a Captain of 
Horse in the King’s service in Ireland, surviv- 
ing to the Restoration, was buried at St.Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields, London, Nov. 22, 1663, 
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affected His Majesty, and went nigh to 
the destruction ofall his hopes ; followed 
as it was likely to be, and speedily was, 
by the loss of South Wales and all the 
West of England. To all which sources 
of disappointment and mortification was 
to be added the crushing defeat which 
his forces, almost simultaneously, sus- 
tained at Naseby. The Clubmen, num- 
bering some 5,000 or 6,000 men, and 
alike opposed to both parties in the war, 
were now encountered by Cromwell in 
the west, and defeated and dispersed. 
Dartmouth, which under Sir Hugh Pol- 
lard still held out for the King, was 
compelled to surrender; and Plymouth, 
besieged by his troops, was relieved : and 
so Fairfax, everywhere victorious, now 
pursued the remains of the Royal army 
under the command of the Prince of 
Wales, who, says Echard, “‘ was reduced 
to the miserable alternative of march- 
ing for Pendennis Castle,” in Corn- 
wall; the sequel of which step we shall 
for a moment leave to fill up what 
yet remains to be related of military 
operations in the western counties, Sir 
Ralph, now Lord Hopton, the flower of 
chivalry and the adlatus of the Prince 
of Wales, finding it, says Echard, now 
in vain with his shattered army to make 
any further resistance, being summoned 
by Fairfax to disband, consented to it 
upon very honourable conditions, and 
returned to France. A compact body 
of men true to the last to the Royal 
cause, yet remained to be subdued, but 
these being encountered oh the 21st of 
March, by Col. Morgan, at Donnington, 
near Stow-on-the-Wold, were completely 
routed ; their commander, Lord Astley, 
facetiously observing to Col. Morgan, 
“You have now done your work and 
may go to play, unless you choose to fall 
out among yourselves.” 

But what may be thought to have put 
the finishing stroke to the King’s dis- 
asters, and to have rendered his cause 
utterly hopeless, was the fall of Exeter, 
which surrendered on fair terms on the 
18th of April, 1646; His Majesty on 
receipt of the news thereof privately 
withdrawing himself from Oxford on the 
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27th of the same month ; and, continues 
the same author, “about the same time 
St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, Barn- 
stable in Devon, and the brave little 
garrison of Dunster Castle in Somerset, 
submitted to the fortunes of Exeter, 
thus leaving the whole of the western 
counties at the mercy of Parliament :” 
a climax, notwithstanding which some- 
thing more is required to be said of the 
last-mentioned place, the very last to 
surrender, viz. “the brave little garri- 
son of Dunster Castle.” Going back 
from Pendennis Castle, where we last 
left the heir of the Crown, the Prince of 
Wales, it may be remembered that his 
Royal Highness set out for Bristol on 
the 5th of March, 1644-5, by command 
of his royal father, which we apprehend 
was duly executed; but whether or no, 
certain it is that the order was speedily 
countermanded, and a fresh order issued 
by Lord Digby, in His Majesty’s name, 
signifying his royal pleasure that the 
Prince should stay at Dunster Castle, 
and encourage the levies begun to be 
raised the former summer: a station, 
it is to be noted, in close proximity with 
Luccomb, the home of Dr. Byam, who 
on the first breaking out of the war had 
been so successful in this way of raising 
troops, and which may have had much 
to do with this order for the disposal of 
his Highness’s person; and hither, we 
have Lord Clarendon’s authority (vol. ii. 
p. 368) for saying, he accordingly set 
out, and became the guest of the high- 
spirited governor of the Castle, Francis 
Wyndham, and wherein is an apartment 
still called “ King Charles’s room,” but 
probably with greater propriety and 
strictness might be called “ Prince 
Charles’s room.” Whilst bere, we have 
proof of his visiting the neighbouring 
parishes, for in the Church accounts of 
Minehead we find the following singular 
entries :— 


“a.D. 1645. Given the Ringers, in 
Beer, at several times the Prince and 
other great Men came to the Town, 14s. 

“Paid the Prince’s Footman, which 
- a as due to him, for his fee, 

Ss. Su 
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At this date, when the Prince and his 
partizans had full range of the district 
under consideration, but when at the 
same time Dunster Castle was perceived 
to be in great danger, the Rev. John 
Byam (sometimes called “ Dr. John 
Byam”), Rector of Clotworthy, and 
brother of Dr. Henry Byam, of Luc- 
comb, being on intimate terms with 
Francis Wyndham, the Governor of the 
Castle, wrote to his friend, exhorting bim 
by every tie they muttmlly held sacred, 
and probably with hopes of speedy relief, 
to hold out to the uttermost ; but which 
by the course of events, after date of the 
letter, being no ‘longer applicable or 
practicable, the letter itself, on the 
taking of the Castle, fell into the hands 
of the captors, with Blake at their head, 
and they attributing the obstinacy of 
the defence in a great measure to the 
writer, issued an order for his imme- 
diate arrest and incarceration; where- 
upon John Byam was immediately ar- 
rested, and conveyed a close prisoner to 
Wells, being most barbarously treated 
on the road by an irritated soldiery. 
Walker in his “ Sufferings of the Clergy” 
says that he left in writing an account 
of the outrageous treatment he expe- 
rienced, but though in his time (1718) 
it was supposed to be still in existence, 
yet that he knew not where to apply 
for it. The fact was that at that time, 
1718, this branch of the family, in all 
its male relations, was utterly destroyed, 
root and branch, and if such account as 
that we have alluded to was anywhere 
to be found, it must be found in the 
families with which his daughters inter- 
married, which were the Sydenhams, 
Periams, Balchs, or Peppins of Dul- 
verton,sor among strangers connected 
only by friendship with the family. But 
in the State Paper Office we find two 
very important documents relating to 
him, the one of a date less than two 
months after the surrender of Dunster 
Castle, viz. the 11th of June, 1646, from 
the Sequestrators of the county of 
Somerset, directed to the Sequestrators of 
the Hundred of Wallaton and Freemanor 
(in which his property was situated), 
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ordering, without any reserve whatever, 
the sequestration of all his estate; and 
the other, five years later, viz. on the 5th 
of February, 1651, and signed “ Henry 
Wiggle,” certifying that preceding order 
had been duly executed: and under the 
oppression of such accumulated wrongs 
the head of this part of the family, now 
seventy years of age, the Rev. John 
Byam, presently sunk, dying in 1653; 
and in his will, still preserved in the 
Prerogative Court of Canterbury, he 
dare not so much as make mention of 
his three sons, William, John, and 
Henry, for fear of drawing on their 
heads fresh and moré personal persecu- 
tions; and these, with their posterity, 
as many more sons, bereaved of their 
parent and cut off from the resources 
they might naturally have expected to 
inherit, all perished and became extinct 
in the space of less than forty years; the 
last we learn of any of them being in re- 
spect to the year 1690, when a grand- 
son, John Byam, died issueless at Balla- 
sore, in the East Indies, 

Having now traced the war to the 
surrender of Dunster Castle, with its 
episode and family concomitant, it is 
time we return to the Prince, whom, 
with his companions and attendants, we 
left at Pendennis, in Cornwall, ready to 
embark for any place beyond seas which 
afforded them the chance of an asylum, 
either temporary or permanent. For 
Echard informs us that he was not 
there with a view to other purpose than 
that of “quitting a cause which his 
presence could no longer uphold or 
assist.” And here, he continues, he 
embarked with the Lords Capel and 
Culpepper, Sir Edward Hyde, and Dr. 
Byam, his Chaplain, on the 1st of*March, 
and reached in safety Scilly, where one 
or more of those sermons of the Doctor’s 
recently noticed in this Magazine were 
preached before him; and twenty-three 
years after his embarkation with the 
Prince from Pendennis, in company with 
the Lords Capel, Culpepper, and Claren- 
don, the preacher, Dr. Byam, died and 
was buried in the chancel of his parish 
church at Luceomb, on the 29th of June, 
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1669, Dr. Hamnet Ward (a relative, we 
believe, of the Bishop of Salisbury of 
the same name) preaching a most able 
and affecting funeral sermon on the 
occasion. And beside that meed of 
praise which his friends were entitled 
to expect at the hands of local histo- 
rians, on account of his numerous and 
distinguished virtues, it remained to 
be seen if he should be deemed worthy 
of a record in the general history of his 
country, i.e. in the History of England: 
a surmise, however, of his true position 
in the world which was more than justi- 
fied by the event, for Archdeacon Echard 
in his History of England, under the 
head of 1669, the year in which, as 
aforesaid, he died, has included him in 
the list of the nine worthies or notables 
whose loss England had that year to 
mourn, or otherwise take account of, 
The nine are as follows :— 

1. Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, 
who had a large share in the Polyglot 
Bible. ; 

2. Henry Byam, of whom hereafter. 

8. Samuel Clarke, a profound Oriental 
scholar, who, with Bishop King, had a 
large share in the Polyglot Bible. 

4. George Bate, Physician both to 
Charles I. and Oliver Cromwell. 

5. The Hon. Nathaniel Fines, second 
son of the Lord Sey. 

6. Serjeant-at-Law, John Wylde. 

7. Mr. Prynne, M.P., author of nearly 
two hundred treatises of all sorts. 

8. George Monk, the first Duke of 
Albemarle. 

9. Henrietta Maria, Queen Consort 
of Charles I. and mother of Charles II. 

But of him in the second place named 
we have, in vol. iii. p. 245, folio, London, 
1718, the following more specific re- 
cord :-— 

“The next person (after Bp. King) 
was Dr. Henry Byam, educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford, where he be- 
came one of the most brilliant orna- 
ments of the University, and the most 
noted person there for his excellent, 
polite learning, and his admirable faculty 
of preaching: removing from thence he 
became minister of the two parishes of 
Luckham (Luccomb) and Selworthy in 
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Somersetshire, where he became a dread- 
ful sufferer in the Civil Wars, having 
four sons all Captains in the King’s ser- 
vice. After a poor, obscure life, he was 
at the King’s return restored to his 
livings, but met with no greater addi- 
tion than to be made Prebendary of 
Wells and Canon of Exeter, though 


his worth and abilities were so con- 
spicuous that, if it had not been for his 
exceeding modesty, he might certainly 
have been advanced to a good bi- 
shopric.”—I am, &c., 

Epwarp S. Byam. 


Weston-super-Mare. 


MEMORANDA CONCERNING CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


S1r,—I conclude for the present my 
extracts from the Muniments of Chi- 
chester Cathedral. 


FuNDATIO CANTARIARUM. 


Ter. Celebrans ad altare B. Thome 
Martiris orabit pro anima Will. Decani 
et animabus patris et matris ejusdem et 
omnium fidelium defunctorum, et dicet 
singulis septimanis unam missam de 
Spiritu Sancto et unam missam de B, 
Marid, ceteris diebus dicet officium qu 
de defunctis solet cum placebo dirige et 
commendacione. Celebrans ad altare B. 
Marie orabit pro anima Thome Decani 
et celebrabit singulis diebus pro defunctis 
tamen si voluerit potest dicere unam 
missam de B. Maria, unam eciam de 
Trinitate, et unam de Spiritu Sancto 
singulis septimanis, dummodo specialem 
oracionem faciat in dictis missis pro 
animé Thome Decani, et dicet singulis 
diebus placebo et dirige in Novem Lec- 
tionibus. . 

Bis. Celebrans ad altare S. Crucis 
orabit pro anima Thome Decani et pro 
fidelibus defunctis. 

Bis. Celebrans ad altare B. Panta- 
leonis orabit pro anima Radulphi epi- 
scopi et fidelibus defunctis. 

Ter. Celebrans ad altare B. Katarine 
Agathe Margarete et Winifrede vir- 
ginum orabit pro anima Johannis Epi- 
scopi II“ et dicet quotidie placebo et 
dirige et commendacionem. Celebrans ad 
altare B. Marie in Cimiterio B. Michaelis 
orabit pro animabus Johannis Stube et 
Matildis uxoris sue et pro anima Ed- 
wardi ITI. regis Anglie et animabus pro- 
genitorum et suecessorum suorum, et 
celebrabit quotidie ad altare predictum 
et singulis diebus dicet placebo dirige 
cum commendationibus, et semel in anno 
psalterium. 

Bis. Celebrans ad altare B. Clementis 
orabit pro anima Jobannis Clouse nuper 
decani hujus Ecclesiz. 

Bis. Celebrans ad altare B. Marie 
ad hostium Chori orabit pro anima Jo- 
hannis Arundel nuper Episcopi hujus 
Ecclesiz, 


Quater. Cantarista celebrans ad altare 
8. Johannis Baptiste. 

Semel. Cantarista celebrans ad altare 
8. Anne. 


REPARACIONS DONE UPON THE CHURCH 
AND THORNAMENTS OF THE SAME IN 
THIS YEAR VIZ. DOM. REGIS MODERNI 
xxxv°. [1544.] 

Imprimis payd unto the goldesmyth for 
repayringe of the sylver cheynes of 
the quotidiane censers in sylver ix‘, 
and for the makinge of the lynkes, 
iiij*, in toto, xiij*. 

Payd unto mother Lee for apparellinge 
of ij. dosen of children albes agaynste 
Christmasse, viij*. 

For thamendynge of the same, ij’. 

For grene rybband sylke for the broderer 
to amend the crymeson cooppe, iiij’. 

For brede of diverse colours, iiij*. 

For ij. yerds and iij. quarters of sylke 
rybben of tawnye, v‘ ob. 

For caddysse [worsted] rybband, ij*. 

For serynge sandell [joining silken 
stuff }, i*. 

For whyte threde, ob. 

Payd Thomas the broderer for his labors 
in amendyng of dyverse cooppes vesti- 
ments and other ornaments of the 
church workynge thereabowte by the 
space of iij. wyks after Chrystmas, 
vj*. 

For his comones so longe, iiij*. 

Payd unto John Plumber of Southwyke 
for, castynge of xxviijC. of ledd, ix’. 
iiij4. 

Payd unto hym for a daye and a halfe 
in layinge of the sayd ledd over the 
Benefactors Aulter [in the Lady- 
Chapel], xij‘. 

Payd unto his laborer for iij. dayes, xv‘. 

for a loode of wood for the plumber to 
cast the ledd, xvj*. 

For certayn of talle wood [billets] 
bowghte besyde, viij*. 

for ijC. of iiij*. nayles to nayle the newe 
bords under the said new ledd, viij*. 

To a carpenter for bording of the said 
Ile for a daye and a halfe, x‘. 
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Payd unto Borard for iC. and dim. and 
vij. fotte of bords unto same work to 
be Jay under the ledd there, iijs 
viij*. 

For iij. ells of bockeram bowghte to 
lyne the paynted clothe of the Cruci- 
fixe over the highe aulter. ij* vj‘. 

Payd unto the lockear for a locke and 
a kaye unto the vestrye coffere where 
the joyells lyethe, xiiij*. 

For xvij. quarells newly sette in dyverse 
wyndows that were faultye, xvj*. 

For ij. fotte of newe glasse sette in to 
the wyndowe the which was blowen 
downe with the grette wynde, x‘. 

For castynge of iiC. and dim. of ledde 
unto Aymand leyd by him in dyverse 
places that were faultye in the church, 
ij’. 

ies that ledd after v* the C. and 
broughte from Pole, xij* vj‘. 

For iC. of bryck spent in makyng of 
a lytell porche in the greate beltrye 
to serve there stylle for the makinge 
of the paschall; vij‘, 

For ij. menys labor a day abowte that 
same, xiij’. 

To Skynner the Carpenter for makinge 
of a new dore to the Vestre, xx‘. 

To Richard Glasyer for ij. fotte and half 
of newe glasse sette into a wyndowe 
in the southe syde of the bodye of the 
church, xj... 

unto hym for setting of ij. fotte and 
halfe of old glasse, ij’. 

For rodds twygges and eppares, vj‘, and 
a loode of straw, xx‘, 

Payd unto Wolsey the masson for amend- 
inge of the tumbe in our Lady Chapell 
that was broken uppe when the Com- 
missionars were here from the Councell 
to serche the same ¢, xv“. 

Payd to Hardham the lockear for the 
amendynge of the church yeard gatte 
joynynge on to the West Strette, vij’. 

Unto hym for iij. lytell kayes newly 
made unto Seint John Baptist chapell 
dore with amendynge of the locke of 
that same, xiiij*. 





© There can be little doubt but that this was 
the shrine of St. Richard, standing, as was 
usual, eastward of the presbytery and high 
altar. The tomb in the south wing of the 
transept is known to have been moved from 
some other position. (See Gent. Mac., 1847, 
pp. 373—375.) The order for removing shrines 
in cathedral churches is dated Oct. 4, 1541. 
(Wilkins, Conc., iii. p. 857.) Dalloway says 
the tomb was only coated over with lime, and 
that “the cist containing the body stands 
(1815) immediately behind the choir.” (‘ Chi- 
chester,” p. 133.) 
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To hym for makinge of another holy 
water styke unto the holy water 
stocke of the Subdeanerye, xij‘. 

To hym for amendyng of the handes of 
the chymes, ij*. 

For makinge of a peyre of twystys for 
the newe vestrye dore, ij. 

To him for the new beattinge and dress- 
inge of the clapper of the greate belle 
in the qweire 4, iiij*. 

To hym for the heringe of a holye water 
stycke, ij’. 

For a holye water sprynger [sprinkler] 
of yeren at the greater holye water 
stocke ut the Southe dore. 

For one other sprynger to serve to the 
sylver bouckette in the quyer. 

Mem. of xiiijC. of newe ledd spente upon 
the Ile over Benefactors Aulter after 
veaC, 

That remayneth in the Plumbe howse 
for the stoore after the Plumbers ac- 
counte of old ledd newelye caste viijC. 
and odd pounds. 

Payd to mother Lee for apparellinge of 
xv. mens albes, xiiij*. 

unto hyr for a dosen of childrens albes, 
iiij*. 

wats her for makinge of a towell, j*. 

unto her for eggynge of vi. mens albes 
with sewinge on of the parells unto 
that same, viij’. 

Payd for a busshell and half of tyle 
pynes xij’, for a M. and half of lathe 
nayles, xij‘, 

Payd to the lockear for a kaye to the 
lodge at the Canon Gatte, iij*. 

For a chepe skyn to amend the bellowse 
of thorgans in our Lady Chapell and 
for James Joyners labor abowte that 
same with a lytell waytestone, xx‘. 

Payd to Bryan’ for vij. dayes and half 
makyng clene the horsham stone ‘and 
amendyng e)ge [each] of, faultes in 
north syde of the church in the 
Passion Wyke, iij* iij*. 

Unto Michael Wolseye the mason for 
stoppynge of the joyntes and poynting 
y™ that same syde of meney places 
faultye there for ix. dayes, iiij’. viij‘. 

For a loode of sande unto the same, vj’. 

To Adam a laborer to make there morter 
and bryngen hit upp viij. dayes espace, 
ij*. viiy*. 


Unto Richard Glasyer for vj. fotte of 





4 At the reading of the Gospel *‘ there thun- 
dreth a great bell, by which we do signify our 
Chrysten, preestly, and apostolycall offyce.” 
(** Old God and Newe,”’ 1529). One of the cbro- 
niclers of Durham relates a story in connection 
with the choir-bell. 
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newe glasse sette into the grette West 
wyndowe of the church, ij*. vj‘. 

For the amendyng of our Lady Chapell 
wyndows in diverse places sum of 
new glasse and sum of old, xx‘. 

To Mother Lee for washynge of a dosen 
of children albes iiij‘. 

To Hygecocke for xviij. ells of whytedd 
canvass to make albes and aulter 
clothes for the churche, xij* ix‘. 

To Mother Lee fur makinge of the said 
albes with aulter clothes and makying 
unto thaulters and for makinge of the 
dyaper aulter clothes unto the hyghe 
aulter, ij* x*. 

85 Hen. VIII. Cantaristw. 2 royal 
chantry priests, one of St. John Bap- 
tist, one of St. Katharine, one of St. 
Thomas Ap., one of St. Cross and 
Augustine, one of Ly Charnell howse, 
one of dean Cloes, 3 of St. Mary Mass, 

pro antiphond Nune Christe, iij* viij*. 

Willelmo Campyon pro organis [in an- 
other account, pro pulsatione organ- 
orum ] in choro, vj. viij*. 

Item, eidem pro organis in Capelld B. 
Maria, iij. ix’. 

Arthuro Bode pro munda custodia Cime- 
terii et repurgatione canalium circum- 
quaque ecclesiam Cathedralem, v*. 

pro scopis et alis, ij*. 

Kidem pro repurgatione ambonum [rood 
loft] et candelabrorum, vj’. 

Choral Wine” was distributed on these 
feasts: Dedication of the Church, at 
the cost of iiij* vij’, St. Edmund Con- 
fessor, xvij*, Christmas, iiij* vij‘, S. 
Wulstan, xvij*, Easter, iiij* iij’, Tri- 
nity, iiij* vij4, S. Pantaleon, ij* vj*. 

Paid unto Thomas Nowye for pollynge 
and shavinge of the chorusters crounes 
for vj. quarters ending at our Ladye 
in Lente, viij*. 

Several payments for choristers’ Com- 
mons were made to Mother Brode- 
horne. 

Mem. Blewett departed owte of our 
quere the xxvij. day of Julye at whatte 
tyme the subdeane carryed hym awaye 
unto the election in Eton College. 

Thome Matthew Sacriste pro les trasches 
[? nails for tapestry] in die palma- 
rum, ix4, 

Cuidam aurifabro inquisitionem facienti 
inter aurifabros eo tempore quo ex- 
spoliata erat Ecclesia Cathedralis per 
Empson © ete. ante hac non solutum 
sed sepissime requisitum pro labore 
suo, iij* iiij*, 

vino dato in Choro vicariis eo die quo 





* Richard Empson, the rapacious colleague 
of Dudley. 
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canebatur Te Deum ob victoriam ob- 

tentam supra Scotos [? Ancram, fought 

Feb. 17] viz. xxv°. die Maii, iiij*. 
Sacristis pro depositione Cerei Paschalis 

post Ascensionem Domini, xviij‘. 

Lamberto pictori eodem die pro reno- 
vando MappeCrucifixi in medio Summi 
Altaris pro labore suo emendanti, iij’. 

Pro expensis factis circa x. pedites viros 
militares missos in mense Junii ad 
inserviendum dno. Regi in expedi- 
tione sua adversus Gallos pro omnibus 
expensis ultra omnia donata et con- 
tributa per tenentes et firmarios ec- 
clesia Cathedralis in eum usum, 
xvij!t j4. 

2° die Julii mimis et histrionibus dni 
principis hue advenientibus, xx‘, 

ij? Augusti pro candelis seposis con- 
sumptis per sacristas singulis hebdo- 
madibus pro 3bus terminis viz. Natal, 
Annunciat. et S. Joh. Bapt., iiij® ix’. 

pro duobus torchis consumptis in die 

Natal., xij’. 

Johanni Sommer latomo hue advenienti 
de Portesmouth ex mandato dni. de- 
cani ad supervidendum Turrim et 
Ly Stiple ecclesie x°. Augusti pro 
expensis suis et labore und cum ser- 
vitore suo ad 2° dies, iij* iiij’. 

Jo. Worthial archidiacono vj. Oct. pro 
xij. parvis libellis processionalibus 
emptis precii iij’. pro choro et inter 
eos distributis, toto -iijs. 

1604. To the Stewarde of the Comyn 

Hall etc. for 6 vicars, xx*.—( fo. 
34.) 
to iij. lay Vicars, v*. 

In 1533 Lambert Barnard, the painter, 
received an annual payment of £3 6s. 8d. 
for his works in the church “in arte suze 
facultate sua pictorid.” (sic.)\—(Registr. 
Dec. et Capit, fo. 132.) This was pro- 
bably a relative of Bernardi. 

1534, March 4. Decanus et Capitu- 
lum sigillarunt literas acquierandi Rev. 
Patri Episcopo Cicestrensi factas de re- 
ceptione jocalium cum mitra estate ad 
Ciiiixij' xiij* vj4, una cum ornamentis 
ad summam Cxxxij! xiij* ix’, eis datam 
per dictum Rev. patrem.—(Ibid., fo. 
71b.) i.e. 192. 

1610. Item pd to John Wygthorppe 
for the ceylyng of the partition 
betwixt our Lady Chapell and the 
church conteynyng xxxij. yeards, 
6° 84, 

Item for heyer for the myddle 
ceylyng, iiij*. 

Item to the saide John for v. days 
worke with his servant within 
our Lady Chapell, v*. x‘. 
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The following extract from the Lam- 
beth Registers is of much interest, as it 
shews that there was a canonical house 
of reception for non-resident canons :— 


A.D. 1885.—“ LICENTIA AD OCOU- 
PANDAM DOMUM HOSPICIO CANONICALI 
CONTIGUAM. Willelmus, etc., dilecto 
filio suo, Willelmo Petteworth, canonico 
Cicestr., sal. Quoniam, ut intelleximus, 
in Clauso Canonicorum Cicestrensensi 
juxta hospitium Canonicale, quod infra 
eundem Clausum habitare dinosceris, 
est queedam alia domus Canonicalis dicto 
tuo hospitio contigua, cum gardino, ab 
olim per diversos ejusdem Ecclesiz Ca- 
nonicos successivis eorum temporibus 
solita habitari, dum edificata fuerat com- 
petenter, jam est canonico cuicumque in 
eidem ecclesid residere volenti reddita 
inkabitabilis, et per ruinam domorum 
que erant antiquitis in eAdem, quddque 
hospicium tuum predictum aded est an- 
gustum, qudd propter ejusdem stricti- 
tudines seu foricturam necessaria victus 
tui ad magnum tui incomodum in ali- 
orum domibus non absque domigio po- 
nere coartaris: considerantes itaque 
quod juxta statuta Ecclesia memorate 
domus Canonicorum nulli, nisi canonicis 
ibi residentibus vel facturis in proximo 
residentiam, concedentur; volentesque 
tue indigentie in hdc parte prout ad nos 
(sede dicte Ecc. Cicestr. vacante) per- 
tinet providere, sicuti pertineret ad ibi- 
dem pro tempore Episcopum sede plena, 
ut in dictam domum, cum gardino eidem 
adjacente, hospicio tuo contiguam, ut 
prefertur, valeas occupare ; sicut etiam 
nonnulli alii ejusdem ecclesie canonici 
in tuo hospitio ita foricto morantes con- 
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sueverant, per hujusmodi suis usibus 
necessariis occupare tibi, tenore pra- 
sentium, liberam concedimus facultatem, 
donec alium ejusdem ecclesiz canonicum 
supervenire contingat, qui in dict& ec- 
clesidé personaliter residere eandemque 
domum habitare voluerit, pro sud habi- 
tationis residentid faciend&. In cujus 
rei, etc. dat. apud Lamb. viij® die Nov. 
Anno Dni. m coc rxxxv.”—( Reg. Cour- 
tenay.) 
I am, &e. 

Mackenzie E.C. Watoort, M.A., F.S.A. 


P.S. I ought to have supplied the 
following note upon the words “ Calabre 
amyces,” in Gent. Maa. for October, 
1863, p. 488 :— 


§ 10. “Their fair rochets of raines 
(Rennes) or fine linen cloth, their costly 
grey amices of calaber and cats’ tails.” 
§ 11. “Their fresh purple gowns when 
they walk for their pleasures, and their 
red scarlet frocks when they preach in 
the pulpit.” — (Bale’s Image of Both 
Churches, c. xviii. p. 527.) In the next 
paragraph he mentions ‘ Church-stools 
and pews that are well paid for.” Du- 
cange (ii. 20) explains Calabra as ‘skins 
brought from Calabria.’ 

The Calabre amyce was worn by the 
minor canons of St. Paul’s (Dugdale’s 
St. Paul’s, 353), while the sub-dean wore 
the grey amyce of the major canons. 
(Ibid., p. 345.) 

“ Exeter,” in the note to Langley (p. 
489), is a misprint for “ Exceit,” one of 
the Wiccamical prebends. 


PROVOSTSHIP OF WELLS. 


Srr,—I observe that an unaccount- 
able difficulty was experienced at the 
Somersetshire Archeological Society’s 
meeting (see Gent. Maa., Nov. p. 607), 
in explaining the nature of the office 
of Provost at Wells. The word bore 
two significations: (1) that of President, 
applied to the superior of a collegiate 
establishment or church of canons, pre- 
vious to the adoption of the title of Dean. 
For instance, at Wells“ provost” was used 
by Bishop Giso, and “dean” by Bishop 
Robert. I have a small store of English 
authorities on this point which it would 
be superfluous to cite on the present oc- 
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casion, as they will be published elsewhere 
I hope. (2) That of Provost, a local title 
(found also, as Dr. Jebb says, at Tuam 
and Kilmacduagh). He ranked at Wells 
after the Succentor, who followed the Sub- 
dean according to Bishop Jocelyn’s sta- 
tutes, and his duties consisted in paying 
one hundred pounds to fifteen preben- 
daries of Combe and their vicars, and 
twenty pounds to the vicars of St. Mary’s 
and St. Martin’s chapels: he, as the first 
prebendary of Combe without cure, was 
taxed in 1366 sixty-eight marks sterling. 
(William of Wykeham and his Colleges, 
p- 25, and Stat. of Wells, fol. 25, &c.) 
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c. 1821. Juramentum Prepositi 
Eccles. Wellen: Ego N. Prepositus 
Ece. Well. juro quod Canonicis 
dicte Eccles. Well. prebendariis Cumbe 
i,, ii, iii, iv., V., Vi., Vii., Viii., ix., x., Xi, 
xii., xiii., xiv., xv., in eadem ac vicariis 
stallatis prebendarum predictarum in 
eadem Ecclesié servituris nomine pre- 
bendarum et vicariarum suarum C libras 
sterlingorum, necnon et Vicariis servicia 
B. M. Virginis et mortuorum in capella 
dicte Virginis et B. Martini facturis xx. 
libras sterlingorum ex nunc singulis 
annis .. .. ad iv. anni terminos. 

In 1340 Jo. de S. Paul took the 
oath according to the ordinance of Bishop 
Jocelyn, which ran thus:—“Cim fuissent 
in Eccl. Well. due Preepositure sc. una 
de Cumba que consistebat in manerio et 
Ecclesia de Cumba et ecclesiis de Cerda 
et Wellington cum pertinentiis et alia 
de Weynesham que consistebat in ma- 
nerio et ecclesia de Weynesham cum 
pertinentiis, que quidem prepositure nec 
dignitates nec prelature fuerant sed 
oneris Officia, nos postea ex multis rerum 
argumentis tenuitatem dicte preposi- 
ture de Wynesham frequenter experti 
.... preposituram de Wynesham ad- 
janximus prepositure de Cumbe, ordi- 
nantes et statuentes ut dicta prepositura 
sic unita sit sine qualibet cura animarum 
et quod non sit dignitas vel prelatura 
aliqua sed tantum officium oneris inferius 
eidem prepositure impositi. ... Reddet 
autem predictus Praepositus de Cumba de 
dicta prepositura annuatim pro xv pre- 
bendis xv canonicis Eccles. Well. quibus 
nos vel successores nostri eas contulimus, 
singulis singulas x marcas annuas nomine 
prebende, de xv prebendis predictis unam 
sibi nomine prebende Eccles. Well. reti- 
nebit annuatim. Dabit autem annuatim 
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iij marcas vicario suo Well. de prebenda 
et prepositura sua..... Reddet etiam 
annuatim xx marcas ad servicium B. 
Virginis quod gratia Dei constituimus 
solemniter faciendum in Eccles. Well. 
Preterea reddet x marcas annuas ad 
servicium quod pro defunctis gracia Dei 
in Eccl. Wel. faciendum inperpetuum 
instituimus ... quicquid autem residuum 
ultra predicta Prepositus sibi nomine 
prebende retinebit.” 


A reference to Ducange would have - 
given a key to the true solution, e.g.— 


(1) “Presidens. Dignitas in Eccle- 
siis Cathedralibus idem qui alibi Decanus 
aut Preepositus dicitur.” (v. 413.) “ Ejus- 
modi canonicorum Collegia quibus pra- 
sunt Prapositi complura existunt etiam. © 
num in Germania.” (Ibid. 404.) “Ut 
senior decanus reliquis decanis propona- 
tur et abbate vel Praposito absente lo- 
cum proprium teneat.” (ii. 753.) And 
quoting Gervase, “ quasi Canonici Cathe- 
drales.... Preepositum suum Decanum 
vocabant.” (Ibid.) 

(2) “ Prepositus, in Ecclesiis Cathe- 
dralibus, munus Ecclesiasticum cui pra- 
diorum Ecclesiasticorum certe partis id 
tempus vicissim cura demandatur, iis in 
varias preposituras distributis et Ca- 
nonicis attributis, quarum ii in capitulo 
ratiocinia exigunt.” 


Mr. Serel I thought would have anti- 
cipated me in these observations, judg- 
ing from his deep acquaintance with all 
MSS. and matters relating to Wells, or 
I should have written before this time. 


I am, &c. 
MAcKENzIEE.C. Watcort, M.A.,F.S.A. 


WALTHAM ABBEY LADY-CHAPEL. 


Siz,—In the GenTiEMan’s Maaa- 
z1nk for April, 1860, p. 384, Sir H. Ellis 
gave an extract from the Chancellor’s 
Roll of 25 Hen. II., 1179, relating to 
works at Waltham Abbey. The follow- 
ing extract refers to the completion of 
the Lady-chapel within less than ten 
years later, 1188. William de Vere, 
Bishop of Hereford, was consecrated 
Oct. 6, 1186, and died Dec. 24, 1199. 


“Carta Willelmi Epi’ Hereford cer- 


Gent, Mac, 1364, Vou. I, 


tificans quod dedicavit capellam infra 
septa Ecclesiae de Waltham in honore 
Dei et gloriose Virginis Marie et B. 
martyris atque pontificis Thome no- 
mine .... facta fuit ista dedicatio cras- 
tino B. Gregorii Pape 1188 anno viz. 
quo Hen. II. prescripta ecclesiz advo- 
catus signum Dominic crucis accepit.” 
—(E Registro Abb. de Waltham, fo. 
100, penes Petr. Le Neve, 1698; MS. 
Harl., 6974, fo. 106.) 
Iam, &c., 
Mackenziz E. C. Watcort, M.A.,F.8.A, 
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Historical and Miscellaneous Rebiews, 
and Ziterarp Potices. 





The Siege of Jerusalem by Titus. 
With the Journal of a Recent Visit to 
the Holy City, and a General Sketch 
of the Topography of Jerusalem from 
the Earliest Times down to the Siege. 
By Tuomas Lewin, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “The Life of St. Paul,” &c. 
(Longmans.)—Some time since we felt 
bound to express our dissent from the 
conclusions at which Mr. Lewin had 
arrived on the subject of the place of 
Cesar’s landing in Britain*, but on the 
present occasion we are quite in accord- 
ance with him, and are happy to say so. 
He published the “General Sketch of 
the Topography of Jerusalem,” which 
forms a portion of the present work, 
some time ago, and though this shewed 
a thorough mastery of his subject, it 
provoked the remark that the writer 
had never seen the Holy City. Mr. 
Lewin wisely took the hint, and in the 
autamn of 1862 he made the pilgrimage, 
which has resulted in the confirmation 
of his previous views, and has shewn 
him that Mr. Ferguson’s hypothesis, 
which would upset all our received no- 
tions of the Jerusalem of old, is “wholly 
untenable.” The forthcoming work of 
Signor Pierotti will, we doubt not, be 
one of great interest, but we do not 
conceive that it will supersede that of 
Mr. Lewin, who cleverly imparts a living 
interest to his researches by his ad- 
mirable summary of the work of Jo- 
sephus. A goodly number of maps, 
plans, ‘and illustrations makes every de- 
tail as clear as the present state of our 
knowledge will allow; and the book 
altogether is one of the most valuable 
additions to our helps to understand 
the topography of the Jerusalem of the 


Old.and New Testament that modern 
research has as yet produced. 


Revolutions in English History. By 
Ropert Vaveuan, D.D. Vol. III. 
(Longmans.)—Nearly four years ago we 
devoted an article to the first volume 
of this work, and expressed our disap- 
proval of it, both as to plan and execu- 
tion’, That volume was devoted to “Re- 
volutions of Races;” a second volume, 
entitled “ Revolutions in Religion,” issued 
some time after, did not reach us, and 
therefore remained unnoticed. The pre- 
sent and concluding volume is devoted 
to “ Revolutions in Government.” Of 
this we need only remark, that its end 
and aim appears to be the promulgation 
of the most extreme views of modern 
liberalism ; and, of necessity, its author 
is palpably unjust to many men of former 
times who, as we think, were neither 
bigots, knaves, nor fools, but were over- 
borne by the force of circumstances that 
they did not create, and have ever since 
suffered from the systematic misrepre- 


sentation of their successful opponents. 
‘ 


Another Blow for Life. By GrorcE 
Gopwin, F.R.S., assisted by Mr. Joun 
Brown. (W. H. Allen and Co.)—Mr. 
Godwin has been long known as one of 
the most earnest workers in the cause 
of sanitary reform, which labours to re- 
deem, primarily, the poor from the 
scourge of preventible disease and pre- 
mature death ; evils, however, that also 
affect other classes of society, though 
not in equal degree. “London Sha- 
dows: a Glance at the Homes of the 
Thousands,” gave an appalling picture 





* Gent. Mag., July, 1862, p. 86. 


» Gent. Mac., Aug. 1859, pp. 128 et seq. 
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of the state of things in the metropolis; 
“Town Swamps and Social Bridges” 
followed up the exposure, and no one 
can doubt that much good has resulted 
from the attention drawn to the sub- 
ject; but how much remains behind is 
made painfully evident by the present 
work, the forty-one engravings of which 
reveal scenes in Bethnal-green, in Drury- 
lane, in Islington,—in short, in every 
quarter of London,—that would be sim- 
ply incredible, if vouched for by a less 
trustworthy authority. Nor is it alone 
London that thus sins against the plain 
principles of decency and common sense. 
An Essex village is shewn, where the 
horse-pond is in reality an open cess- 
pool; a noted town on the Dover road 
has its springs poisoned from a range of 
adjoining pigstyes; and the filth and 
uvhealthiness of the colliery villages of 
the North are exhibited just as they are, 
for indeed it would be difficult to exag- 
gerate them. Mr. Godwin, however, is 
not merely a fault-finder; on the con- 
trary, he submits a statement of some 
definite requirements, to carry out which 
would not tax too largely the governing 
powers, parochial, municipal, or other- 
wise, and he gives hints on sanitary 
matters which cannot fail to be useful 
even in far more favoured districts than 
those to which his philanthropic labours 
have been confined. 


The Quest of the Sangraal. Chant 
the First. By R. 8. Hawker, Vicar of 
Morwenstow. (Exeter: Printed for the 
Author.)—Mr. Hawker has long been 
known as a true poet, and the present 
little work is worthy of his reputation. 
It tells, in noble blank verse, the legend 
of the Sangraal, and its quest by King 
Arthur’s Knights; and as its subject is 
remote from the province of modern 
thought, it is no surprise to us to ob- 
serve that the author’s opinions are 
equally wide from the same standard, 
and appear to have taken their colour 
from the wild sea-beat country in which 
he dwells. This, we are aware, may be 
no recommendation to some, but we 
would gladly think that others of our 
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readers will readily give ear to the “old 
man eloquent,” who has so often sung 
of his wild Western land, its legends, 
its history, and its scenery, in lays that 
ought to endure as long as our language 
itself. 


The Mosaic Records. A full Investi- 
gation of the Difficulties suggested by 
Dr. Colenso. By B. B. Rogzrs, M.A., 
Barrister at Law. (J. H. and J. Par- 
ker.)—Mr. Rogers published a small 
work in the spring of last year, which, 
for reasons then given‘, was, like many 
others on the same painful subject, al- 
lowed to pass unnoticed. He has now 
brought it forward again in an enlarged 
form, and we feel bound to say of it, 
that it appears to be well fitted for the 
satisfaction of those who desire a cool, 
lawyer-like investigation of the points 
that have been raised. The strict rules 
of evidence are applied, and, as has so 
often occurred before, the more severely 
the inspired record is tested, the more 
firmly is it established. 


A Reasonable, Holy, and Living Sacri- 
. A Sermon on Rom. xii. 1. (Oxford 
and London: J. H. and J. Parker.)— 
This is the first sermon preached by Dean 
Stanley in Westminster Abbey, on the 
day following his installation. The ac- 
quirements and position of the writer are 
sufficient in themselves to command at- 
tention, whatever may be his theme, but 
this discourse gains additional import- 
ance from the circumstances under which 
it was delivered, and its generous and 
conciliatory tone cannot fail to strike 
even the most decided opponent of the 
school of theology which the Dean is 
supposed to represent. 


The Baptistery, or the Way of Eter- 
nal Life. By the Author of ‘The 
Cathedral.” Sixth Edition. (J. H. 
and J, Parker.)—This is a series of very 
beautiful poems written in illustration 
of the quaint but forcible “ Images” or 
allegorical engravings, thirty - two in 
number, of Boetius 4 Bolswert, the cele- 
brated Antwerp artist of the sixteenth 
century. The fact of the poems having 
in a comparatively brief space of time 
reached their sixth edition, is a very 
sufficient evidence of their merits. 





¢ Gent, Mag., March, 1863, p. 359, 
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Mionthly Entelliqence. 





Foreign News, Domestic Occurrences, and Notes of the Month. 


Arrarrs in the North of Europe have during the past month borne 
“a very ominous appearance, and the breaking out of war still seems only 
postponed. The Danes have withdrawn from Holstein, and the troops 
of some of the minor Powers of the German Confederacy have marched 
in, but these latter are now being displaced by the forces of Austria and 
Prussia, whose monarchs appear disposed to take the quarrel altogether 
out of the hands of the “ German unity” party, which in return menaces 
them with an attempted revolution. Some time, however, must elapse 
before the Austrians and Prussians can reach the frontier of Schleswig, 
where the Danes appear resolved to make a stand against any and every 
opponent, and it is hoped that the interval may be wisely employed in 
endeavouring to accommodate the dispute. 

In France, beside an alleged plot of some Italians to assassinate the 
Emperor, the most remarkable circumstance is the increasing boldness 
of the Parliamentary Opposition, the numbers of which have been of 
late added to by the result of almost every election, and which, in the 
eloquent M. Thiers, has a champion that no Government can safely 
underrate. 

At home, we have only to record the birth of a son to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, and the consequent addresses of congratulation to 
Her Majesty as well as to the royal parents. 

The season has put a stop to any important movements of the con- 
tending parties in America, but there is no sign of either having as yet 
suffered so severely as to incline them to agree to such. terms as will be 
acceptable to the other. On the contrary, both appear. to be preparing 
for fresh hostilities in the spring, whilst the project of European inter- 
ference seems to have been entirely abandoned. 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





The dates are those of the Gazette in which the Appointment or Return 
appeared. 





EccLEestastIcaL. 

Dec. 22, The Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D., to be Dean of the Collegiate Church of 
St. Peter, Westminster, void by the resignation 
of the Very Rev. Richd. Chenevix Trench, D.D. 

The Rev. Francis Jeune, D.C.L., to be Dean 
of H.M.’s Cathedral Church of Lincoln, void 
by the death of the Very Rev. Thomas Gar- 
nier, B.C.L. 


Crvtt, Naval, AND MILITARY. 
Dec. 22. William Shee, one of H.M.’s Ser- 


jeants-at-Law, to be one of the Justices as- 
signed to hold Pleas before the Queen herself. 


Dec.25. The Lady Augusta Frederica Eliza- 
beth Stanley to be Extra Bedchamber Woman 
to Her Majesty. 

Dec. 29. Francis Alexander, Earl of Kin- 
tore, to be Lieut. and Sheriff Principal of the 
shire of Aberdeen, in the room of Charles, 
Marquis of Huntly, deceased. 

Sir James Horn Burnett to be Lieut. and 
Sheriff Principal of the shire of Kincardine, in 
the room of Francis Alexander, Earl of Kin- 
tore, resigned. 

Col. Alexander Tulloh, of the Roya Artil- 
lery, having the temporary rank of Major-Gen. 
while he served as the Director of Ordnance, 
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to be an Ordinary Member of the Civil Divi- 
sion of the Third Class, or Companions, of the 
Most Hon. Order of the Bath. 

Jan. 8. Percy Blackwood, eaq., to be Colo- 
nial Secretary for the Island of Tobago. 

Wilfrid Scawen Blunt, esq., now Attaché to 
H.M.’s Legation at Madrid, and Geo. Sheffield, 
esq., now Attaché to H.M.’s Legation at Wash- 
ington, to be Third Secretaries in H.M.’s Di- 
plomatic Service. 

Don Francisco de Uncilla approved of as 
Consul at Cardiff for H.M. the Queen of Spain. 

Hadj Said Guesus approved of as Consul at 
Gibraltar for the Sultan of Morocco. 

Mr. Alexandre Conighi approved of as Provi- 
sional Consul at Singapore for H.M. the Em- 
peror of Austria. 

Mr. Francesco Stella approved of as Consul 
at Gibraltar for H.M. the King of Italy. 

Don Joaquin de Avendano approved of as 
Consul at Newcastle. 

Don Mariano Ricardo de Asensi approved of 
as Vice-Consul at Liverpool for H.M. the 
Queen of Spain. 

Jan. 12. Admiral of the Red Sir Lucius 
Curtis, bart., K.C.B., to be Admiral of the 
Fleet. 

John Foster Gresham, esq., to be Chief Jus- 
tice of the Island of Grenada. 

William Alexander George Young, esq., to 
be Colonial Secretary for the Island of Van- 
couver. 

Place and precedence within the bar granted 


Births. 
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next after John Joseph Powell, esq., one of 
H.M.’s Counsel learned in the law now being, 
to William Ballantine, Serjeant-at-Law. 

Commissary General-in-Chief John William 
Smith, C.B., to be an Ordinary Member of the 
Military Division of the Second Class, or 
Knights Commanders, of the Most Hon. Order 
of the Bath. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales has been pleased 
to appoint Arthur Farre, M.D., F.R.S., and 
Geo. Thompson Gream, M.D., Physician-Ac- 
coucheurs to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 

Don Manuel de la Quintana approved of as 
Vice-Consul at Liverpool for the Republic of 
Pern. 

Senor Jorje Dunlop to be Vice-Consul at 
Southampton for the United States of Co- 
lumbia. 

Jan. 19, H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge 
has appointed Capt. Arthur Ellis, of the Grena- 
dier Guards, to be one of H.R.H.’s Equerries. 

George Thorne Ricketts, esq., to be H.M.’s 
Consul at Sarawak. 

Mr. Charles G. Hannah approved of as Con- 
sul at Demerara for the United States of 
America. 


MEMBER RETURNED TO SERVE IN PARLIAMENT. 


Jan. 8. County of Buckingham.—Robert 
Bateson Harvey, esq., in the room of the Hon. 
Wm, Geo. Cavendish, now a Peer of the United 
Kingdom. 





BIRTHS. 
Jan, 8. At Frogmore Lodge, Windsor, H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, a Prince, 


Oct. 29, 1863. At Benares, the wife of 
Frederic Mansel, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 20 Regt., 
a son and heir. 

Nov. 8. At Seharunpore, the wife of G. 
Ernest Ward, esq., B.C.S., a son. 

Nov. 11. At Futtehgurh, the wife of Major 
Betts, 88th Regt., a son. 

Nov. 17, At Bangalore, the wife of Capt. 
Eardley W. Childers, R.H.A., a dau. 

Nov. 18. At Nowshera, Punjaub, the wife 
of Capt. Charles F. Smith, H.M.’s 71st High- 
land Light Infantry, a son. 

At Belgaum, the wife of Stanley Edwardes, 
esq., Adjutant H.M.’s 2nd Grenadier Regt. 
N.I1., a son. 

Nov. 19. At Mussoorie, the wife of Dr. 
Augustus P. M. Corbett, R.A., a son. 

At Deesa, Guzerat, the wife of Dr. Barnett, 
H.M.’s 11th Regt. Bombay N.I., a son. 

Nov, 25. At Madras, the wife of S. L. Bag- 
shawe, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s Madras Army, 
a dau. ‘ 

Dec.1. Near Mhow, India, the wife of B. 
W. Marlow, esq., M.D., 28th Regt., a son. 

Dec. 2, At Barbadoes, the wife of Capt. J. 


G. Image, 21st R.N.B. Fusiliers, Major of 
Brigade, a dau. 

At Calcutta, the wife of J. W. Sherer, esq., 
Bengal C.S., a son. 

At Roorkee, North-west Provinces, the wife 
of Lieut. C. C. Scott Moncrieff, R.E., a son. 

Dec. 7. At Madras, the wife of Woolfe Hay, 
esq., H.M.’s 44th Regt. N.I., a son, 

Dec.8. At Pankhurst, Chobham, the wife 
of Capt. Horatio Edenborough, a son. 

At Bhaugulpore, Bengal, the wife of Frank 
J. Alexander, esq., Bengal C.S., a dau. 

Dec. 9. At Trichinopoly, the wife of Lieut. 
E. J. Watson, 23rd Regt. Madras Light In 
fantry, a son. 

Dec.10. At Montreal, Canada, the wife of 
Capt. Morrah, 60th Royal Rifles, prematurely, 
a dau. 

Dec. 13. At St. Heliers, Jersey, the wife of 
Capt. Baker, 39th Regt., a son. 

Dec, 16. At Martley, near Worcester, the 
wife of the Rev. Chas. B. Rowland, a son. 

Dec. 17. At Albury-house, Guernsey, the 
wife of Capt. T. F. J. Russel, 43rd Madras 
N.L., a son. 
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Dec. 18. At New Wandsworth, the wife of 
‘the Rev. J. Yolland, a son. 

At Foveran-house, Aberdeenshire, the wife 
of Andrew Mitchell, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 19. At Cannes, the wife of Herbert 
E. G. Crosse, esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 59th 
Regt., a son. 

Mrs. Nicholl Carne, of Dunlands, near Cow- 
bridge, and of St. Donat’s Castle, Glamorgan- 
shire, a son. 

At Torre Abbey, Torquay, the wife of Chas. 
C. Welman, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 20. At Southill, co. Durham, the wife 
of Henry Fenwick, esq., M.P., a son and heir. 

At Scawby, Lincolnshire, the wife of F. R. 
Grantham, esq., late Capt. 45th Regt., a dau. 

At Alton Albany, Ayrshire, Mrs. Hughes 
Onslow, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. Chas. Granville Clarke, 
Burwash, a son. 

At Bramshaw, Hants., the wife of Edward 
Spencer Bell, esq., late Lieut. 6th Madras N.I., 
a son. 

Dec, 21. In Great George-st., Westminster, 
the Hon. Mrs. John Gilbert Talbot, a dau. 

At Bedford, the wife of the Rev. J. W. 
Haddock, a dau. 

At Chatham, the wife of Capt. F. A. Howes, 
R.E., a son. 

At Wiston-park, Sussex, Mrs. Goring, of 
twins—a boy and girl. 

Dec. 22. In Eaton-place, the Lady. Edwin 
Hill Trevor, a son. 

At Cardigan, the wife of Col. Saunders Davies, 
a son. 

At Woking Vicarage, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. Robert Kettle, a son. 

At Clarendon-place, Maidstone, the wife of 
Dr. Monckton, a son. 

At Herne-hill, Dulwich, the wife of the Rev. 
N. G. Charrington, a son. 

At Broom-hill, Colchester, the wife of J. 
Walker, esq., late Capt. H.M.’a,66th Regt., 
a dau. 

At the Croft, Swindon, the wife of T,. 
Copleston Townsend, esq., a dau. 

Dee. 23, In Portman-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
George Arkwright, a son. 

At Sutton-house, in Holderness, the wife of 
G. W. M. Liddell, esq., a dau. 

In Ebury-st., Eaton-sq., the wife of Elliot 
Salter, esq., Capt. 2nd Somerset Militia, a son. 

At Teignmouth, the wife of Charles Temple, 
esq., late of the Bengal C.S., a dau. 

At Cheam, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. R. 8. 
Tabor, a dau. 

Dec. 24. At Castlebar-court, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Hughes, Rector of Perrivale, Ealing, 
W., a dau. 

At Donnington Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
Peter King Saltar, a dau. 

At Bath, the wife of Capt. Chas. Wilbraham 
Ford, of Kelston-lodge, near Bath, a dau. 

At Whorlton, the wife of the Rev. Arthur 
W. Headlam, a son. 

Dec, 25. In Upper Hyde-park-gardens, Lady 
Bright, a son. 


Births. 
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At Bishopton Vicarage, Stockton-on-Tees, 
the wife of the Rev. C. H. Ford, a son. 

Dec. 26. At Cantley, the wife of the Hon. 
William G. Eden, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. W. W. 
Gedge, a dau. 

At Brookbank, Broadway, Worcestershire, 
the wife of John Remington Mills, jun., esq., 
son of John Remington Mills, esq., M.P., 
a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Edward Davidson, 
Incumbent of St. Paul's, Buckingham-gate, 
a dau. 

Dec. 27. At Chaddlewood, the Hon. Mrs, 
Soltau-Symons, a dau. 

In Eccleston-st., 8., the Hon. Mrs. Nugent 
Bankes, a son. 

At Belleek Manor, co. Mayo, the wife of 
Capt. Saunders, R.H.A., a son. 

At Twickenham, the wife of Capt. W. G. 
Morris, lst Madras Light Cavalry, a dau. 

At Malta, the wife of Capt. Swann, 22nd 
Regt., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Bosham, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Mitchell, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Godstone, the wife of Henry 
Gerard Hoare, esq., a son. 

Dec. 28. At Birmingham, the wife of Major 
Hon. L. W. Milles, Half-pay, Rifle Brigade, 
a dau. 

At Melton Constable, the wife of Capt. Astley, 
prematurely, a son. 

At Dublin, the wife of T. Donaldson, esq., 
8rd (King’s Own) Hussars, a son. 

At Sandhurst Rectory, Kent, the wife of the 
Rev. Geo. Ridout, Rector of Sandhurst, a son. 

At Wilton Rectory, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. W. W. Hutt, a dau. 

At Small-heath, near Birmingham, the wife 
of G. E. Graham Foster Pigott, esq., Royal 
Scots Greys (late 60th Rifles), a son. 

Dec, 29. In Grosvenor-pl., the Lady Au- 
gusta Sturt, a dau. 

At Birling Manor, the Hon. Mrs. Ralph 
Nevill, a dau. 

In Lowndes-sq., the wife of Col. Hen. Dal- 
rymple White, C.B., a son. t 

In Wilton-st., Belgrave-sq., Mrs. John Vesey 
FitzGerald Foster, a son. 

At the Grange-house, Leominster, the wife 
of Hen. Moore, esq., a son. 

Dec, 30. In Prince’s-gardens, the Hon. Mrs. 
Ashley Ponsonby, a son. 

At Manchester, the wife of Col. Lloyd, Com- 
manding Royal Engineers, a dau. 

At Southampton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. T. 
Powell Symonds, Herefordshire Militia, a son. 

At Whalley Range, Manchester, the wife of 
Capt. Molesworth, Royal Dragoons, a dau. 

At Knap-hill, Woking, the wife of Capt. J. 8. 
Warren, a son. 

In Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-pk., the wife of 
the Rev. Geo. A. Trevor, M.A., a son. 

Dec. 31, At Lee, the wife of Major J.T. 
Walker, Royal (Bombay) Engineers, a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Stone, near Aylesbury, the 
wife of the Rey. Dr. Booth, F.R.S., a dau, 
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In London, the wife of Maurice Jones, esq., 
of Fron Fraith-hall, Montgomery, a dau. 

At Milford, Pembrokeshire, the wife of Harry 
FitzGerald Shute, esq., a dau. 

At Meifod Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. R. 
Wynne Edwards, a dau. 

Jan. 2, 1864. At Staplers, near Newport, 
Isle of Wight, the wife of Cornwallis Wyke- 
ham Martin, esq., a son. 

Jan.3. At the Vicarage, Northbourne, Kent, 
the wife of the Rev. Geo. Simpson, a son. 

At View Mount, Waterford, the wife of Capt. 
Chandler, Staff Officer of Pensioners, a son. 

In Charles-st., Lowndes-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. John Imrie, a dau. 

At Exmouth, the wife of Henry H. Tre- 
mayne, esq., a dau. 

At Whitney Rectory, Herefordshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Henry Dew, a son. 

Jan. 4. At Stirkoke-house, Caithness-shire, 
the wife of Major Horne, of Stirkoke, a dau. 

At Burley-lodge, East Woodhay, Hants., the 
wife of Allan B. Heath, esq., a son. 

Jan.5, At Penge, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. O. J. Vignoles, M.A., a dau. 

At Glyndebourne, Sussex, the wife of W. L. 
Christie, esq., a son. 

At High Cross Parsonage, Ware, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Hay Chapman, a son. 

At Oxendon, Northamptonshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Jas. W. Field, a son. 

Jan.7. At Aberdeen, the wife of Major A. 
Pitcairn, 23rd Depét Battalion, a dau. 

At Fermoy, co. Cork, the wife of Capt. R. A. 
Leggett, 69th Regt., a son. 

Jan.8. At Nettleton Rectory, Wilts., the 
wife of the Rev. Chas. Compton Domvile, 
a son. 

At Lyncombe-Rise, near Bath, the wife of 
Hen. Clark Worthington, esq., late Capt. 67th 
Regt., a dau. 

At Baldersby Parsonage, Thirsk, the wife of 
the Rev. Edw. Malleson, a dau. 

At All Saints’ Parsonage, Salterhebble, near 
Halifax, the wife of the Rev. John Henry 
Warneford, M.A., of Warneford-pl., Wilts., 
a dau. 

Jan. 9, At Crewe-hill, Chester, the wife 
of Major Barnston, a dau. 

At East Sheen, the wife of the Rev. J. Hay- 
thorne Edgar, a son. 

Jan. 10. At Sheerness, the wife of Capt. W. 
King Hall, C.B., H.M.S. ‘‘ Cumberland,” a dau. 

In Cleveland-sq., Hyde-pk., the wife of 
Lieut.-Col, E. Y. W. Henderson, R.E., a dau. 

At Brompton, Kent, the wife of Capt. Geo. 
Wm. Muriell, 75th Regt., a son. 

At Earlham-hall, Norwich, the wife of the 
Rev. W. N. Ripley, a son. 

Jan. 11. In Dover-st., the Countess of Lich- 
field, a son. 

At Dublin, the Lady Katharine Hamilton 
Russell, a son and heir. 

In Wilton-st., the Lady Katharine Eustace 
Robertson, a dau. 

At Brighton, the wife of Major F. D. Fryer, 
& son. 


Births. 
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In Bedford-row, the wife of the Rev. Joseph 
B. McCaul, a son. 

In St. George’s-rd., Eccleston-sq., the wife 
of the Rev. Theodore A. Walrond, a dau. 

At Crowcombe, Somerset, the wife of Co- 
ventry-Warrington Carew, esq., a dau. 

At Hagley, the wife of the Rev. T. L. Stayner, 
a son. 

At Seacombe, Cheshire, the wife of Capt. 
Dover Edgell, a son. 

At the Rectory, Little Horsted, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. Augustus W. Warde, a dau. 

Jan. 12. In Lowndes-sq., the Hon. Mrs. 
George A. Browne, a son. 

In Kensington-gardens-sq., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. G. Moubray Lys, C.B., late of H.M.’s 20th 
Regt., a dau. 

At Rock Bank, Bollington, Cheshire, the 
wife of Capt. J. H. Brown, R.A., a dau. 

In Talbot-sq., Sussex-gardens, the wife of 
D. P. Crooke, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Great Brickhill, Bucks., the wife of the 
Rev. Frederick Veasey, a dau. 

At Carrowroe, Roscommen, the wife of T. 
W. Goff, esq., late Capt. 7th Dragoon Guards, 
a dau. 

At the Rookery, Headington, near Oxford, 
the wife of the Rev. J. W. A. Taylor, a son. 

Jan. 13. At the Parsonage, Danby Gros- 
mont, Yorkshire, the wife of the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson, a son. 

At Wickham Skeith, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. J. H. Phillips, a dau. 

At Charminster, Dorchester, the wife of 
Capt. Leopold Paget, R.H.A., a son. 

At Thundersley Rectory, Essex, Arabella, 
the wife of the Rev. E. E. B. Salisbury, B.D., 
a dau. 

In Kensington-gardens-sq., the wife of A. 
Shewan, esq., Deputy-Inspector-Gen. of Hos- 
pitals, a dau. 

At Portishead, Somerset, the wife of the Rev. 
Chas. Spencer Fripp, a dau. 

At Bray, co. Wicklow, the wife of the Rev. 
J. George Scott, a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Capt. H. T. 
Stuart, Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

At the Rectory, Rochford, Essex, the wife of 
the Rev. Benj. Cotton, a dau. : 

Jan. 14. In Queen-st., Mayfair, Lady Lech- 
mere, a son. 

At Roehampton, the wife of Capt. R. Decie, 
R.E., a dau. 

At the Vicarage, Frampton, near Dorchester, 
the wife of the Rev. J. P. F. Davidson, a dau. 

At Pendell Court, Bletchingley, Surrey, the 
wife of Dudley G. Carey Elwes, esq., a son. 

At Fovant Rectory, Wilts., the wife of the 
Rev. E. H. Elers, a dau. 

In Harley-st., the wife of John Loughborough 
Pearson, esq., a son. 

Jan. 15. At Ickworth, the Countess Jermyn, 
a dau. 

At the Lodge, Ludlow, the wife of Capt. G. 
C. Bloomfield, a son. 

At Minety Vicarage, Wilts., the wife of the 
Rev. Jobn Edwards, a son. 
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At Wokingham, the wife of Lieut. G. W. 
Gregorie, R.N., a dau. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. F. J. A. 
Hort, Vicar of St. Ippolyt’s, Herts., a son. 

“At the Beeches, Walton-on-Thames, the wife 
of James Bryant, esq., a dau. 

At Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, the wife 
of the Rev. Arthur P. Arnott, a dau. 

Jan. 16. At Achurch Rectory, Northampton- 
shire, the wife of the Rev. Lewis F. Potter, 
M.A., a dau. 

At Vernon Holme, the wife of T. Sidney 
Cooper, esq., A.R.A., a son. 

In Princes-gardens, Mrs. St. Leger Glyn, 
a dau. 

At St. Margaret’s, Rochester, the wife of 
the Rev. Robert Whiston, a son. 

At Flexbury, near Bude, the wife of the Rev. 
T. Carnsew, a dau. 

Jan. 17. At Camp Villas, Colchester, the 
wife of the Rev. Dudley Somerville, M.A., 
Chaplain to the Forces, a dau. 


Births —Marriages. 
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At Darrynane Abbey, co. Kerry, the wife of 
Daniel O’Connell, esq., D.L., a son and heir. 

Jan.18. At Frittenden, Kent, the wife of 
the Rev. Geldart Riadore, M.A., a dau. 

Jan.19. At Hollybrook, Skibbereen, the 
Lady Emily Becher, a dau. 

The Hon. Lady Proctor Beauchamp, a dau. 

In Ovington-sq., 8.W., the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. A. Strange, a dau. 

At North-lodge, Alverstoke, Hants., the wife 
of Commander G. T. 8. Winthrop, R.N., a son, 

At the Vicarage, Iwerne Minster, the wife 
of the Rev. John Acton, a dau. 

‘At Grove-house, Surrey-sq., the wife of the 
Rev. A. W. Snape, M.A., Incumbent of St, 
Mary’s, Southwark, a son. 

Jan. #0. The wife of Capt. Nangle, D.A.Q.G., 
Woolwich, a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. Maurice Lloyd, Rector 
of Montgomery, a son. 

At Hackness Grange, Scarborough, Mrs, 
Johnstone, a dau. 
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Oct. 17, 1863. At Brisbane, Queensland, 
George, fourth son of Edward Dodwell, esq., 
of Hammersmith, late of the H.E.I.C.’s Civil 
Service to Josephine Matilda, second dau. of the 
late Rev. Thos. Good, of Framlingham, Suffolk. 

Nov. 12. At Dum Dum, George Graham, 
esq., C.S., eldest son of Peter Graham, eaq., 
of Queen’s-road West, Regent’s-pk., to Mary 
Augusta, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Ricbard Wilcox, Bengal Army. 

* Nov. 16. At St. Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta, 
Thomas Priaulx Carey, Captain R.A., second 
son of De Vic Carey, esq., Le Vallon, Guernsey, 
to Fanny Lydia, eldest dau. of Maj.-Gen. 
Budgen, R.E. 

At St. Andrew’s, Calcutta, Francis Richard 
Cockerell, esq., B.C.S., to Evelyn, youngest 
dau. of the late George Powney Thompson, 
esq., B.C.8. 

Nov. 17. At Meerut, Capt. J. W. Orchard, 
H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, eldest son of the 
late Col. Orchard, C.B., 1st Fusiliers, to Eliza 
Anna Willington, dau. of John Chapman, esq., 
of St. Helier’s, Jersey, and late of South Aus- 
tralia. 

Nov. 19. At St. John’s, Canada East, Archi- 
bald J. Arnott, esq., Royal Canadian Rifles, 
eldest surviving son of George Arnott, esq., 
M.D., Rodney-lodge, Cheltenham, to Caroline 
Martha, youngest dau. of the Hon. Robert 
Jones, of St. John’s. 

Dec.10. At St. Saviour’s, Bath, Robt. Charles, 
eldest son of the late William Hamilton, esq., 
of Roundwood, Queen’s County, to Esther, 
eldest surviving dau. of the Rev. Sewell 
Hamilton, of Grosvenor-place, Bath. * 

At Lennoxville, Canada East, Dudley Raikes 
De Chair, esq., younger son of the late Rev. 
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Frederick De Chair, M.A., Rector of East 
Langdon, Kent, and Manton, Lincolnshire, to 
Frances Emily, eldest dau. of Christopher 
Rawson, Esq., of Helmwood, Lennoxville. 

Dec. 15. At the Cathedral, St. John’s, An- 
tigua, Thomas Jarvis, esq., of ‘Mount Joshua, 
to Annie, second dau. of his Excellency Col. 
Stephen J. Hill, C.B., Governor of the Lee- 
ward Islands. 

Dec.17. At Rostrevor, William James Hall, 
esq., Capt. R.A., second son of the late Rev. 
Savage Hall, to Elizabeth Theodosia Catherine, 
second dau. of the late Rev. William Brownlow 
Forde, of Seaforde, co. Down. 

At St. Paul’s, Brompton, W. 8. Cookworthy, 
esq., late Capt. 60th (King’s Own) Royal Rifle 
Corps, to Emily Ellen, dau. of the late Thomas 
Graham, esq., of Calne, Wilts. , 

Dec.19. At St. Mary’s, Kingston, William 
O’Reilly, esq., of Esplanade-house, Portsea, to 
Elizabeth, widow of Robert Hemington, esq., 
of Southsea, and of Thorp Arch Vicarage, 
Yorkshire. 

Dec. 22. At St. James’s, Dover, Robt. Gervas, 
second son of Lieut.-Gen. Wylde, C.B., to 
Barbara Mary, only dau. of the late James 
Haydock Haydock, esq., of Datchet-lodge, 
Bucks. 

At Glastonbury, John Rees-Mogg, esq., of 
High Littleton-house, Somerset, to Sarah Green- 
hill Naish, of the Priory, Glastonbury, younger 
dau. of the late Francis Naish, esq. 

At Christ Church,Clifton, Erasmus C. Roberts, 
esq., M.A., Queen’s College, Oxford, and J.P. 
for Cornwall, eldest son of Coryton Roberts, 
esq., Trevol, Cornwall, to Emma, eldest dau. 
of the late Pelham Dutton, esq., of Sydney. 

Dee, 23, At Christ Church Cathedral, Mont- 
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real, Canada East, William Frederick, Lord 
Abinger, to Helen, second dau. of Capt. 
Magruder. 

At Billericay, Major J. T. Spitty, late of the 
Essex Rifles, to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Carter, esq., of Billericay. 

At St. Andrew’s, Cardiff, J. H. Langley, 
esq., R.N., to Louisa Amelia, eldest dau. of the 
late Wm. Andrew Bone, esq., solicitor, Devon- 


rt. 

Mi Rugby, the Rev. Charles Walford, Chap- 
lain on the Bombay Establishment, to Emily 
Frances, eldest dau. of William Moberly, esq., 
of London. 

Dec. 24. At St. Joun’s Episcopal Church, 
Edinburgh, William Edmondstoune Aytoun, 
esq., D.C.L., Sheriff of Orkney and Zetland, to 
Fearne Jemima, second dau. of the late James 
Kinnear, esq., W.S. 

At Kimbolton, Hunts., the Rev. J. Montague 
Seaton, M.A., Second Master of Cheltenham 
Juvenile Proprietary School, to Madeline, eldest 
dau. of Charles Sprague, esq., M.R.C.S.E., 
of Kimbolton. 

Dee. 26. Major Charles Agnew, to Mary, 
widow of the Rev. H. J. Wharton, late Vicar 
of Mitcham. 

At St. Peter’s, Saffron-hill, Robert Davies, 


esq., Lieut. 6th Dragoons, to Agnes Helen, . 


second dau. of T, J. Smith, esq., of Manor- 
house, Hopton-le-Wufre, Shropshire. 

Dec, 29. At St. Peter’s, Dorchester, Major 
William Davis, H.M.’s Bengal Staff Corps, to 
Mary Jane Theresa, youngest dau. of the late 
Thomas Cockeram, esq., of Frome St. Quintin. 

At Kew, Alexander Stephen, eldest son of 
the Rev. Sir Wm. Dunbar, bart., of Walwyns 
Castle, Pembrokshire, to Minnie, eldest dau. 
of J. D. Rigby, esq., of Priory-lodge, Kew. 

At St. Mary Abbott, Kensington, Alfred 
Henderson White, esq., 3rd Dragoon Guards, 
youngest son of Lt.-Gen. Sir Michael White, 
K.C.B,, to Mary Risden, only child of Edwin 
R. Davy, esq., of Pilton, Devon. 

At Trumpington, Cambs., the Rev. Joseph 
Bickersteth Mayor, Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Alexandrina 
Jessie, dau, of the late Andrew Grote, esq., of 
the Bengal C.S., and niece of the Rev. Professor 
Grote, Vicar of Trumpington. 

At Steeple Barton, John de Burgh, eldest 
son of Horace Rochfort, esq., of Clogrenane, 
co. Carlow, to Hilare Charlotte, eldest dau. of 
the late Henry Hall, esq., of Barton Abbey, 
Oxon., and granddau. of Lord Bridport. 

At Wymering, the Rev. George Gauntlett, 
M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, Curate of 
Holy Trinity Church, Swansea, to Frances, 
youngest dau. of James Monk, esq., of Ports- 
mouth, 

At St. Luke’s, West Holloway, Redmond 
Clements, only son of Patrick MacDowell, 
esq., R.A., to Sophronia Elly, youngest dau. of 
the late Henry James Combs, esq. 

Dec. 30. At Sidmouth, R. R. M. Daw, esq., 
of Exeter, to Frances, eliest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Hocker, C.B., R.M.L.I. 
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At Llandevaud, Monmouthshire, the Rev. 
Francis E, Allen, M.A., Head Master of St. 
Andrew’s College, Chardstock, and Incumbent 
of Knowle St. Giles, Somerset, to Rosa Maria, 
second dau. of the Rev. F. B. Leonard, M.A., 
Rector of Kemeys Inferior, and Incumbent of 
Llandevaud. 

Dec.31. At Paignton, Devon, Capt. Dobbie, 
R.N., to Mary Anne Bleaden, second dau. of 
Robert Dredman, esq., of Paignton. 

At the British Embassy, Stuttgard, Major 
Frederick Arthur Walter, 97th Regt., to Emma 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Capt. Hogge, R.N. 

At Martinstown, R. F. Firth, esq., H.M.’s 
Bengal Army, to Elizabeth L., eldest dau. of 
the late W. Hawkins, esq., of Martinstown. 

At Rugby, the Rev. E. T. Rhoades, eldest 
son of the late Rev. J. P. Rhoades, Rector of 
Clonmel, Ireland, to Penelope Clarina, widow 
of Capt. James Spens, Bengal Engineers, and 
dau. of the late Col. Lionel J. Westropp, 58th 
Regt. 

At St. Alphege, Greenwich, Fredk. Furniss, 
esq., of Langston-villa, Havant, Hants., to 
Septima, dau, of the late William Marter, esq., 
H.E.1.C.8., of Shelleys, Knockholt, Kent. 

At Binton, Warwickshire, Willoughby John 
Trevelyan, esq., of Perran Uthnoe, Cornwall, 
to Eliza, only dau. of the Rev. Charles Dupuis, 
Rector of Binton. 

Jan. 1, 1864. At Trinity Church, Portland- 
place, Lieut.-Col. G. M. Gumm, late of H.M.’s 
Madras Artillery, to Jane Margaret, widow of 
John Gill, esq., Retired Surgeon of the Madras 
Medical Establishment. 

Jan. 2. At Christ Church, Clapham, the 
Rev. Chas. Norwood Oliver, M.A., to Elizabeth 
Anne, dau. of J. C. Bayliss, esq., of Clapham. 

At St. Matthew’s, Bayswater, Robert, fifth 
son of the Rev. R. H. Hill, Vicar of Butford, 
near Salisbury, to Mary, third dau. of the late 
W. H. Walker, esq. 

At St. James’s, Bath, Thornton Roger, only 
son of the late Thornton Trevelyan, esq., and 
grandson of Raleigh Trevelyan, esq., of Nether- 
Witton-hall, Northumberland, to Dobrée Wil- 
kinson, dau. of the late J. W. Fraser, esq., and 
granddau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Charles Grant 
Fraser, H.E.1.C.S. 

Jan. 5. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Alex- 
ander Hugh Baring, esq., M.P., eldest son of 
the Hon. Francis and Mrs. Baring, to the Hon. 
Leonora Caroline Digby, second dau. of Lord 
and Lady Digby. 

At Colesborne, Gloucestershire, Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, bart., of Williamstrip, Glouces- 
tershire, to Caroline Susan, eldest dau. of J. 
H. Elwes, esq., of Colesborne-pk. 

At East Clevedon, Somerset, Geo. Louis 
Monck, eldest son of the Rev. Joseph Gibbs, of 
Clifton Hampden, Oxon., to Laura Beatrice, 
elder dau. of Sir Arthur Elton, bart., of Cleve- 
don Court, Somerset. 

At St. John’s, Deptford, Thos. Gummer Birt, 
of Milton-next-Gravesend, third son of Joseph 
Birt, esq., of London, to Louisa Cunningham, 
eldest dau. of the late Major Arthur Quin 
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Hopper, H.E.1.C.S., and granddau. of the late 
Major-Gen. Wm. Hopper, of the same service. 

At Frenchay, Gloucestershire, Francis Thos. 
Lloyd, esq., Lieut. R.A., second son of Edward 
John Lloyd, esq., Q.C., to Julia Louisa Geor- 
gina, third dau. of Harman Visger, esq., of 
Frenchay. 

At Holy Trinity, Brompton, Geo. Christo- 
pher Tront, son of the late Robert Bartley, 
esq., of H.M.’s Ordnance, Tower of London, 
to Mary Charlotte, dau. of Hen. Cole, esq., C.B. 

At Pinner, Allan Shafto Adair, esq., Capt. 
13th Light Infantry, fourth son of the late 
Alexander Adair, esq., of Heatherton-pk., So- 
merset, and Colehouse, Devon, to Georgiana 
Sarah, second dau. of John Geo. Turnbull, 
esq., late of the Mudras Civil Service. 

At Heddington, Wilts., the Rev. Wm. Bell 
Christian, of Ewanrigg-hall, Cumberland, and 
Milntown, Isle of Man, to Emma Mary, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. T. T. Du Boulay, Rector 
of Heddington. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. Thos. Prescott, 
Vicar of Caddington, Bedfordshire, to Agnes, 
second dau. of the late Thos. Gibbes, esq., of 
Tavistock-pl. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., Capt. C. E. 8. 
Scott, R.A., only son of Col. Rochfort Scott, 


Lieut.-Governor of the Royal Military College, ° 


Sandhurst, to Carlota Louisa, second dau. of 
Chas. Pearse, esq., Great Cumberland-pl. 

At the Charterhouse, Jas. Bower Jackson, 
esq., Capt. H.M.’s 3rd W.I. Regt., eldest son 
of the Rev. Jas. Jackson, M.A., Vicar of St. 
Sepulehre’s, London, to Isabella Sophia, third 
surviving dau. of John Miles, esq., M.D., of 
the Charterhouse. 

At Trinity Church, West Cowes, the Rev. 
Arthur Watson, youngest son of the Rev. 
Fisher Watson, late Vicar of Lancing, Sussex, 
to Carolina Gertrude, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert White, esq., of Egypt-house, West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight. 

At St. Thomas’s, Kilnhurst, Yorkshire, the 
Rev. J. Curwen Simpson, son of the Rev. T. 
Wood Simpson, of Thurnscoe-hall, Doncaster, 
to Frances Maria, younger dau. of Samuel 
Sheppard, esq., of Taunton and London. 

At Brindle, the Rev. Jonathan Shortt, eldest 
son of the Rev. Francis Shortt, Rector of Cork- 
begg, co. Cork, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Singleton, esq., of Casthorpe, Lincoln- 
shire, and niece of the Rev.C. E, Kendal, Rector 
of Brindle, Lancashire. 

Jan. 6. At Monkwearmouth, Sunderland, 
the Rev. Francis Elton Freeman, M.A., only 
son of Francis Gardiner Freeman, esq., Here- 
ford, to Louisa Hewan, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. Wm. Rowley Archdall, M.A., Incumbent 
of Southwick, co. Durham. 

At Perth, Horatio Nelson McLaurin, esq., 
late H.M.’s Indian Navy, to Ann Margaret, 
eldest dau. of Donald McCallum, esq., late of 
Calcutta. 

At South Stoneham, near Southampton, Thos., 
youngest son of Edmund Kent, esq., of Barons- 
hall, Fakenham, Norfolk, to Alice Gater, second 
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dau. of the late Richard Smith Roach, esq., of 
Abbotswich-house, Essex. 

Jan.7. At Westminster Abbey, Cholmcley 
Austen Leigh, esq., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, eldest son of the Rev. J. E. Austen 
Leigh, to Melesina Mary Treach, dau. of the 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

At Edinburgh, Alexander Stewart, esy., 
Bombay, second son of the late Col. Stewart, 
of Strathgarry, to Elizabeth Dalyell, eldest 
dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Cheape, K.C.B. 

Capt. Wm. Crispin, R.N., to Emily, widow 
of Adm. James Rattray. 

At St. Mary’s, Folkestone, Major J. 8. Ross, 
Madras Staff Corps, to Helen Sophia, third 
dau. of the late John Grove, esq., of Ferne, 
Wilts. 

At Hythe, Kent, Arthur Reid Lempriere, 
esq., Capt. R.E., to Ellen Marion, eldest dau. 
of Major-Gen. Hay. 

At Ilfracombe, George Robert Daniel, esq., 
34th Regt., eldest son of W. H. Daniel, esq., 
of Castle Lyons, co. Cork, to Helen Sophia, 
only dau. of Col. Guy, C.B. (late 5th Fu- 
siliers), and Commandant of the Garrison, 
Colchester. 

At Widcombe Old Church, Bath, the Rev. 
Joseph Diteher, M.A., Viear of South Brent, 
Somerset, to Selina, dau. of Thomas Thompson, 
esq., Prior-pk., neur Bath. 

At Christ Church, Battersea, Ernest St. 
George Cobbold, esq., R.A., son of J. C. Cob- 
bold, esq., M.P., of Holy Wells, Ipswich, to 
Helen Emma, youngest dau. of Philip Ca- 
zenove, esq., of Clapham-common. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Moreton John 
Wheatley, esq., Capt. R.E., eidest son of Thomas 
Randall Wheatley, esq., of Gwersyllt-hall, Den- 
bighshire, to Edith Frances, youngest dau. of 
Charles Millett, esq., of Queen’s-gate-terr. 

At St. Peter's, Eaton-sq., the Rev. John 
Hampden Snowden, second son of the late 
John Snowden, «sq., of North Petherton, So- 
merset, to Emily Georgina, eldest dau. of 
George Scovell, esq., of Grosvenor-pl. 

At Netber-Witton, Northumberland, James 
Todd, eldest son of Ivie Mackie, esq., of Man- 
chester, and of Auchencairn, N.B., to Con- 
stantia Mary, only dau. of the late Thornton 
Raleigh Trevelyan, esq., of Nether-Witton- 
hall, 

At Wethersfield, Essex, Humphrey Richard 
George, only son of Richard Marriott, e-q., of 
Abbot’s-hall, Shalford, Essex, to Edith Alice 
Smyth, youngest dau. of Thomas White, esq., 
of Manor-house, Wethersfield. 

At Oswaldkirk, Yorkshire, the Rev. E. H. 
Higgs, second son of the late Commander J. 
Higgs, R.N., to Frances Julia, only dau. of the 
Rev. H. G. W. Comber, Rector of Oswaldkirk. 

At Langham, Essex, Francis Ellis, esq., of 
Norfolk-sq., Hyde-pk., to Caroline, dau. of 
the Rev. Edward Chauncy Ellis, Rector of 
Langham, 

At St. Stephen’s, Dublin, J. Edmond Currey, 
esq., M.D., of Lismore, son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Currey, 54th Regt., to Louisa Jane, fourth 
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dau. of the late Rev, Richard Neville, Rector 
of Clonpriest, co. Cork, 

Jan. 9. At St. George-the-Martyr, Blooms- 
bury, De Lancey Radcliffe Anderson, esq., 
Queen’s Royals, youngest son of the late Col. 
Henry Anderson, to Adela Jane, second dau. 
of William Henry Power, esq., M.D., of 
Queen’s-sq. 

Jan. 11, At St. John’s, Eton, Baron Ernst 
von Imhoff, Chamberlain to the reigning Duke 
of Saxe-Meiningen, to Fanny Helen, second 
dau. of F. Schénerstedt, esq., of Eton College. 

In Dublin, John Connolly, esq,, of Dublin, 
to Anne Boileau, only dau. of the late Com- 
mander Henry Jellicoe, R.N., and granddau, 
of the late Sir Abraham Bradley King, bart. 

Jan.12. At Mallow, W. Raymond Boulton, 
esq., First Lieut. of H.M.’s ship “ Ajax,” son 
of the late C. G. Boulton, esq,, and the Hon. 
Mrs. Boulton, of Montagu-sq., London, to 
Emily Mary, eldest dau. of the late Geo. J. 
Rogers, esq., of Mallow, and Craig-end, Sydney, 
and formerly of Westminster. 

At Cooloeck, Henry William White, esq., 
lith Hussars, youngest son of the late Wm, 
White, esq., of Shrubs, co. Dublin, to Alice 
Clarinda, dau, of Edmund Floyd Cuppage, 
esq., of Clare-grove, co. Dublin. 

At Vobster, Somerset, the Rev, Percival 
Hart Dyke, second son of the Rev. Thomas 
Hart Dyke, Long Newton Rectory, Durham, 
to Margaret Isabella, fourth dau. of the late 
Robert John Peel, esq., of Burton-on-Trent, 
Staffordshire, 

At Offchurch, the Rev. E. A. Waller, Vicar 
of King’s Sutton, Northamptonshire, to Mary 
Louisa, only dau, of the late Henry Barton, 
esq., of Rangemoor, Staffordshire. 

At Trinity Chureh, Marylebone, Walter B. 
Macullum Buchanan, esq., of Castle-terrace, 
Edinburgh, to Catherine Constance Rosa Fitz- 
roy, dau. of the late Rev. Henry Fitzroy Rose. 

At St. Edward’s, Cambridge, Alfred Wm, 
Rowe, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, As- 
sistant-Master of Felsted School, Essex, to 
Frances, dau. of P. Piper, esq., Cambridge. 

At St. John’s, Kilkenny, John C. Cooper, 
esq., Lieut, 8th (the King’s) Regt., to Nina 
Frances, third dau of the Rev. Dr. Browne. 

Jan. 13. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Henry 
Whitby Briscoe, esq,, Capt. R.A., eldest son 
of H. W. Briscoe, esq., of Tinvane, co. Tip- 
perary, Ireland, to Caroline Anna, third dau. 
of J. A. T. Smyth, esq., of Cumberland-terr., 
Regent’s-pk., and St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. 

At Baldhu, Cornwall, the Rev. John Carne, 
Incumbent of Merther, Cornwall, to Isabel 
Emily, dau. of the late Edward Holland, esq., 
Commissary-General in Canada. 

At Eye, Northamptonshire, Robert James 
Leeds, esq,, Bengal Civil Service, to Hester 
Eliza, second dau. of the late Edward Thurlow 
Leeds, esq., of Eyebury, near Peterborough. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Charles Pul- 
teney Forbes, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 109th Foot, 
to Hannah, second dau. of the late John Sims, 
esq., of Norwich, 
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Jan, 14, At St, Andrew’s, Wells-st., Philip 
Armes, esq., of Durbam, to Emily Jane, dau. 
of the late Sir Henry Davison, Chief Justice of 
Madras. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, W. B. Hustler, 
esq., Earl’s-hall, Cockfield, Suffolk, to El'za- 
beth, youngest dau. of J. Ramsey, esq., Upper 
Homerton, Middlesex. 

At Clifton, Bristol, Capt. Walter Hume, 
youngest son of the late Rev. Robert Hume, 
of Urney, and Dawson-st,, Dublin, to Henrietta 
Frances, youngest dau. of S. T. Cuthbert, esq., 
of Clifton, and granddau. of the late Lewis 
Cuthbert, esq., of Castle-hill, Inverness, N.B. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Wm. Henry, 
son of the late James Richardson, esq., of 
Clifton, York, to Louisa Henrietta, youngest 
dau. of Commander Charles Coppin, R.N., and 
niece of the late Viscountess Kilcoursie. 

Jan, 16. At All Saints’, Margaret-st., B. J. 
Drage, esq., of the Board of Trade, to Lizzie 
Kentfielde, niece of W. Johnson, esq., of the 
Hill, Putney. 

Jan. 18. At Cantley, near Doncaster, the 
Rev. M. J. Finch, M.A., to Catharina, widow 
of the Rev. S. W. Hall, of Wolfreton-house, 
East Yorkshire. 

Jan. 19. At Milton, near Portsmouth, Henry 
James Dowse, esq., H.M.©.8., son of R. Dowse, 
esq., M.D., Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, Army 
Medical Department, to Rosa, second dau. of 
R. Willoughby Stevens, esq,, Gosport. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, John Reid, 
M.D., of Her Majesty’s 20th Hussars, to Maria 
Bushell, only dau. of the late William Milward, 
of Horsham, Sussex. 

At Christchurch, Lancaster-gate, Padding- 
ton, Astley Thompson, of the Ynis Pentyrch, 
Glamorganshire, eldest son of John Thompson, 
esq., late of Wain Wern, Monmouthshire, to 
Udea, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. Wm. Campbell 
Onslow, of Leinster-gardens, Hyde-pk. 

At St. Pancras, Commander Edward Wolfe 
Brooker, R.N., K.L.H., to Alice, younger sur- 
viving dau, of Jas. Part, M.D., of Camden-rd.- 
villas. 

At St. Paul’s, Clifton, John Garnett, esq., 
late of Bahia, eldest son of the late Rev. John 
Garnett, of Firbank, Westmoreland, to Mar- 
garet, widow of the late R. H. Johnson, esq., 
of Clifton, and dau. of the late Robert Spankie, 
esq., one of H.M.’s Serjeants-at-Law. 

Jan, 2. At Kingston, Hants., Comm. T, N. 
Underwood, R.N., H.H.S. “‘ Duke of Welling- 
ton,” to Elizabeth Frances, eldest surviving 
dau. of Robert Lindsay, esq., and granddau, of 
the late Hon. Robert Lindsay, of Balcarres, 
Fifeshire. 

At Ballinasloe, Henly John Edwards, Lieut, 
late Indian Navy, youngest son of Benjamin 
H, Edwards, esq,, of Freshford, Somerset, to 
Emma, eldest dau. of the Rev. Edward Powell, 
Prebendary of Killarat, co. Sligo. 

At Redruth, Cornwall, J. H, Bamfield, esq., 
Lieut. 11th Regt., to Elizabeth, only dau. of 
J, Hichens, esq., Trengweath-house, Redruth, 
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Sir T. G. Sxrewirn, Barr. 

[At the request of a friend we insert 
the following more full notice than that 
given of the deceased in Gent. Maa., 
Jan. 1864, p. 131.] 

Nov. 30, 1863. At Leamington, 
aged 60, Sir Thomas George Skipwith, 
Bart. 

There were formerly two baronetcies 
of the Skipwith family, the Newbold 
Hall branch, creation 1670, and the 
American baronetcy, the oldest, creation 
1622. The two baronets were each de- 
scended from Sir William Skipwith, 
Knt., who lived in the time of Henry 
VIII. Sir Grey, the third baronet 
of the old creation, sold his estate at 
Prestwould, near Loughborough, to the 
Packe family, during the usurpation of 
Cromwell, and emigrated to Virginia ; 
and the fifth, sixth, and seventh ba- 
ronets also resided there. Sir Thomas 
George Skipwith, the last descendant 
of the Newbold Hall branch, fourth 
baronet of the creation of 1670, an old 
Rugbeian, Trustee of Rugby School 
1769 to 1790, and for twenty years 
M.P. for the county of Warwick, died 
in 1790, aged sixty, Knowing that the 
Newbold Hall title would be extinct at 
his death, some years before that period 
he wrote to Sir Peyton, the American 
baronet, to say that if he would send his 
eldest son over to England he would 
adopt him, but that his wife, one of the 
Shirleys of Eatington Park, near Ship- 
ston-on-Stour, was to have the Newbold 
Hall estates during her life-time. This 
venerable lady, Grey Lady Skipwith, 
as she was sometimes called, to dis- 
tinguish her from Lady Grey Skipwith, 
outlived her husband forty-two years, 


and Sir Grey did not succeed to the 
property until he was sixty-two years 
old. He was sent over from Prestwould, 
Virginia, to Newbold Hall, at the con- 
clusion of the War of Independence, 
when about thirteen years old, and was 
placed by Sir Thomas at Eton to re- 
ceive his education. The good people 
in the neighbourhood of Newbold Hall 
did not quite understand how an Eng- 
lish baronet could be living in America, 
and many were found to declare that 
the American story was a very good 
one, but it was plain Master Grey was 
the very image of old Sir Thomas. Sir 
Grey was appointed Trustee of Rugby 
School in 1804, which office he held for 
thirty-eight years. He succeeded his 
father Sir Peyton, the Virginian ba- 
ronet, in 1805. At the time of the 
Reform Bill he was elected Member for 
the county of Warwick, and was after- 
wards Member for the Southern Division 
for a considerable time. He married 
Harriet, the daughter of Gore Towns- 
end, Esq,, of Honington Hall, War- 
wickshire, by whom he had a family of 
twenty children, two of whom died 
young. A holiday was given at Rugby 
School on the birth of the twentieth 
child. 

Sir Thomas was at Rugby for five 
years, when he left school for Sand- 
hurst. He succeeded his father Sir 
Grey in 1852, and was elected Trustee 
of Rugby School in 1860. He was ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the 2nd 
Warwickshire Militia 1853, and for the 
last eight years discharged the duties of 
Vice-Chairman at the Quarter Sessions, 
Warwick, which office he lately re- 
signed, In politics he was a Liberal, 
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and ten years ago, with the Honourable 
Frederick Craven, he contested, unsuc- 
cessfully, the representation of North 
Warwickshire. He is succeeded by his 
son, Sir Peyton Estoteville Skipwith, 
who is about six years old. Newbold 
Hall, with part of the estate, he sold 
a few years ago to Mr. Ramsden, who 
lately disposed of it to its present pos- 
sessor, Mr. Wood. This mansion, near 
the Stretton station on the Trent Val- 
ley line, was built by Colin Campbell, 
the famous architect of his day, for Sir 
Fulwar Skipwith, in 1716. Great im- 
provements were made by Sir Grey in- 
side the mansion about thirty years 
ago, and the present possessor, Mr. 
Wood, has expended vast sums on the 
grounds. The large adjoining estate to 
Newbold Hall, extending from Dun- 
church to Brinklow, and comprehending 
every house in the villages of Church 
Lawford and King’s Newnham, is now 
the property of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
whose grandmother was the only daugh- 
ter of the last Duke of Montagu. Sir 
Fulwar, the builder of Newbold Hall, 
was anxious to purchase this estate from 
John, the second Duke of Montagu, 
who lived in the days of George I., 
and offered eighty thousand pounds for 
the property. The Duke, however, de- 
manded eighty thousand guineas, and 
the purchase was not completed. Sir 
Fulwar then vested his eighty thousand 
pounds in the South Sea Company, and 
every farthing was lost. 


ApmrRat Siz J. H. Prumerpes, K.C.B. 

Nov. 29,1863. At Hopton Hall, Suf- 
folk, aged 76, Admiral Sir James Han- 
way Plumridge, K.C.B. 

The deceased, who was the son of 
James Plumridge, Esq., a London archi- 
tect, who afterwards settled at Little- 
worth, Berks., by the daughter of — Han- 
way, Esq., was born in Hertford-street, 
Mayfair, in 1787, was educated at the 
Naval Academy, Chelsea, and entered 
the Navy in 1799. He served in the 
“Leda” in Egypt in 1801, and in the 
“Defence” at Trafalgar in 1805. In 
1806 he was made a lieutenant, and 


commanded the boats of the ‘“ Mel- 
pomene” frigate at the capture of a 
Danish man-of-war cutter in 1809. He 
was first-lieutenant of the “ Menelaus” 
frigate at the taking of the Isle of 
France. He next served in the Medi- 
terranean, and was aide-de-camp to the 
commander-in-chief (Sir Edward Pellew, 
afterwards Lord Exmouth) at the cap- 
ture of Genoa in 1814, and for his ser- 
vices was promoted to be commander. 
Subsequently he commanded vessels on 
the Indian, St. Helena, and Irish sta- 
tions, and was made post-captain in 
1822 for his services against smugglers 
on the coast of Ireland. He was cap- 
tain of the “Magicienne” frigate in 
India for several years, and was captain- 
superintendent at Falmouth for five 
years. This office he resigned on be- 
coming Storekeeper-General of the 
United Kingdom. From 1841 to 1847 
he represented the borough of Falmouth 
and Penrhyn in the House of Commons. 
From August, 1847, until the close of 
1850, he was again employed in the 
East Indies, in the “Cambrian,” 40, 
and obtained the rank of rear-admiral, 
Oct. 7, 1852. In 1854 he was third in 
command in the Baltic Fleet. He served 
at the capture of Bomarsund, and sub- 
sequently commanded two detached 
squadrons, chiefly employed in the de- 
struction of Russian munitions of war 
in the Gulf of Bothnia, and was highly 
praised by Admiral Sir Charles Napier 
in his official despatches. He was sub- 
sequently Admiral Superintendent of 
Devonport Dockyard, received the order 
of the Bath, and attained the rank of 
Admiral of the Blue, April 27, 1863. 

The deceased was married three times 
—first, in 1821, to the daughter of Rear- 
Admiral Hart; second, in 1835, to the 
daughter of the Right Hon, Hugh 
Elliott; and third, in 1849, to the 
daughter of Col. Skinner, of the Royal 
Artillery, who survives him. 


ApMIRAL Str H. W. Bruce, K.C.B. 

Dec. 14, 1863. At Fairfield, near 
Liverpool, aged 71, Admiral Sir Henry 
William Bruce, K.C.B. 
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The deceased was the only surviving 
son of the late Rev. Sir Henry H. A. 
Brace. He was born in February, 1792, 
and he entered the Navy in 1803. He 
was midshipman of the “ Euryalus” at 
Trafalgar and of the “ Endymion” at 
the passage of the Dardanelles. He 
was lieutenant of the “ Belyidera,” and 
assisted at the capture, by the boats of 
that ship and of the “ Nemesis,” of two 
Danish schooners on the coast of Nor- 
way; and was slightly wounded in the 
action with and retreat from the squad. 
ron, under Commodore Rodgers on the 
coast of America. He served in the 
boats of the squadron at the capture of 
a schooner in Chesapeake Bay, and sub- 
sequently of a privateer of 15 guns and 
70 men. When in command of the 
“Manly” he assisted in the operations 
in the Patuxent and Patapsco rivers. 
He served several years on the African 
station, and had held the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Portsmouth. He 
was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Bath in June, 1861. His commis- 


sions bore date, as lieutenant, January 5, © 


1810; commander, May 27, 1814; cap- 
tain, November 16, 1821; rear-admiral, 
July 30, 1852; vice-admiral, October 2, 
1857. He obtained his rank of admiral 
in April, 1863, and was appointed to 
receive a good service pension only two 
days before his death. 

A friend and fellow officer of the de- 
ceased has furnished the following tribute 
to his memory :— 


“There are perhaps few men in the 
Navy who could have left behind them 
more friends than the late Sir Henry 
Bruce. He was so kind, so considerate, 
and so gentle in his disposition, and 
withal so good an officer, that he never 
failed to win the esteem and respect 
of his superiors as well as his sub- 
ordinates. In the language of one who 
knew him well, he was a man who never 
thought a wrong; but if this be too 
much to say of any human creature, we 
may at all events assert that he never 
did a wrong. He was a bright and 
useful example to many who consider 
that the commander who would main- 
tain discipline should hold himself aloof 
from those under him, and never pre- 


tend to enter into their real or imaginary 
grievances, feelings, or prejudices. No one 
ever went to Sir Henry Bruce, however 
humble his rank, without being patiently 
listened to, and assisted if he had need 
of assistance. He ruled by the influence 
of his high moral eharacter rather than 
by the means of the powers vested in 
him as a commander. He understood 
the theory of discipline perfectly, and 
he practised it in a manner becoming 
a Christian, a gentleman, and a British 
officer. He shed tears over his wounded 
and dying officers and men at Lagos, but 
at that moment, although his losses in 
a military point of view seemed almost 
fatal, he never thought of withdrawing 
his forces so long ag an enemy remained 
within range of his guns. His deter- 
mination was crowned with success, and 
the pity he bestowed on his suffering 
comrades, who helped him to the vic- 
tory, mitigated the anguish of some of 
them, and cheered the spirits of others 
on their passage to another world. Truly 
his memory deserves to be cherished, for 
he did justly, he loved mercy, and he 
walked humbly with his God,” 


Str WILLIAM WIGHTMAN. 

Dec. 10, 1863. At the Judges’ Lodg- 
ings, York, whilst on the circuit, aged 
79, Sir William Wightman, 

The deceased was born in 1784. He 
was of Scottish origin, being descended 
from a family of the name long settled 
in Dumfriesshire. He was educated, 
however, at University College, Oxford, 
where he graduated in 1805, and was 
afterwards elected to a Michel Fellow- 
ship at Queen’s, where he took the 
degree of M.A. Having practised for 
some years as a special pleader, he was 
in 1821 called to the Bar by the Hon. 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, He attached 
himself to the Northern Circuit, and 
his reputation as a sound lawyer soon 
brought him into a large and lucrative 
practice. In every case of importance 
tried in Yorkshire at Nisi Prius Mr, 
Wightman was certain to be retained. 
This was a time when the Northern Bar 
was in the zenith of its fame; Scarlett, 
Brougham, Pollock, Cresswell, Parke, 
Alderson, Williams, and Coltman were 
competitors with Mr. Wightman, and, 
like him, were all raised to the Bench, 
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For some yeats Mr. Wightman was 
associated with the Attorney-General (Sir 
John Campbell), and rendered that offi- 
cial very importantzlegal assistance. In 
1830 he was appointed a Commissioner 
to enquire into the practice and pro- 
ceedings in the Superior Courts of Com- 
mon Law, and in 1833 he was also ap- 
pointed one of the Commissioners for 
digesting the Criminal Law. Mr. Wight- 
man never aspired to a silk gown, and 
he was one of the few members of the 
Bar who were promoted from a stuff 
gown to the ermine. In February, 1841, 
he received the coif, and was appointed 
a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
when he had conferred upon bim the 
honour of knighthood. 

For upwards of twenty-two years he 
sat on the Bench, and a more upright, 
independent, industrious, and talented 
man never presided in our courts of law ; 
and he was much esteemed by the mem- 
bers of the profession for his amiability 
of disposition. He had attained an ad- 
vanced agé, and was entitled to have re- 
tired on full pension; but the love in- 
herent in him for the profession of the 
law was such that he preferred to hold 
his high office, the duties of which he 
discharged with untiring zeal and ability 
to the day of his death. He arrived at 
York on December 6, and opened the 
Commission for the General Gaol De- 
livery. He was in his usual health, re- 
markably active for his age, and his in- 
tellectual powers were vigorous and acute. 
On the 9th he was occupied nearly the 
entire day in the trial of Maria Cooke, 
for the post-office robbery at South Cuve. 
Upwards of twenty witnesses were ex- 
amined, and at the close of the trial Sir 
William summed up with great care and 
remarkable ability. During the after 
part of the day Mr. Blackburn asked 
his lordship if he would take any more 
defended cases that day, when he inti- 
mated that he feared he would be unable 
to do so for want of time; but he ob- 
served, “There is much to be done and 
we must do it.” To the jury he added, 
“There is indeed a very heavy calendar 
for us to get through.” He retired to 
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rest about his usual hour, and on the 
following morning, December 10, on his 
valet entering his bed-room at seven 
o’clock, he found his master insensible 
and breathing heavily. An alarm was 
immediately given, and everything was 
done which skill could suggest, but in 
vain. He had been struck with apoplexy, 
and died on the same day at a quarter- 
past one o’clock. 

In 1819 Mr. Wightman married the 
daughter of the late James Baird, Esq., 
of Lasswade, near Edinburgh, by whom 
he leaves a daaghter, who was in attend- 
ance at his death-bed. Sir William is 
the third judge who has died on circuit 
during the last few years, a like fate 
having befallen Mr. Justice Talfourd 
and Mr. Baron Watson; bnt it is now 
nearly eighty years since a similar melan- 
choly evetit occurred in York, when 
Sir Thomas Davenport, Knight, having 
opened the Commission of Assize on 
Saturday, March 11, 1786, and attended 
divine service in the Cathedral on the 
next day, was seized with malignant 
fever, and died on the 25th of the same 
month. A monument was erected to his 
memory in York Minster. 


Wit11aM Morpey, Esq. 

Sept. 16, 1863. At Sunderland, aged 
60, William Mordey, Esq., M.R.C.S.L. 

The deceased was a native of Sunder- 
land, and having embraced the medical 
profession he, after the usual prelimi- 
nary course, proceeded to London, where 
at Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals he 
studied with great industry and suc- 
cess; after which he passed over to 
Paris, where, under the celebrated M. 
Dupuytren, and other professors, he at- 
tained to great skill as an operative 
surgeon. He also, under M. Esquirol, 
paid great attention to the diagnosis of 
tental diseases, and was in after-life 
eminently successful in their treatment. 

Mr. Mordey will probably be longest 
remembéred in Sunderland by his un- 
ceasing exertions in the sanitary im- 
provements he took so deep an interest 
in promoting. The first invasion of 
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that terrible scourge, Asiatic cholera, 
took place soon after his establishment 
in Sunderland: he threw into the study 
of that mysterious disease the full 
powers of his clear and enquiring mind. 

Mr. Mordey had been for many years 
a leading member of the Sunderland 
Corporation ; and in 1859 he was elected 
to the office of Mayor, which he held 
at the period of the Sunderland Im- 
provement Act being passed, when the 
powers of the Corporation became greatly 
extended, and which he in his official 
capacity inaugurated with great zeal 
and ability. 

Alderman Mordey was one of the 
warmest supporters of the people’s park, 
and in the establishment of the Baths 
and Wash-houses he took a leading part. 
In 1853 he was nominated by the 
Council to be appointed a Magistrate, 
which was confirmed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor; and the same year he was 
elected an Alderman, and re-elected in 
1859. In politics he was a Liberal. 

In 1829 Mr. Mordey married Anne, 
fourth daughter of the late Mr. John 
Goodchild, of Pallion Hall, but she died 
in the second year of their marriage, 
leaving one son; and Mr. Mordey con- 
tinued a widower to his decease. 


Peter Marrtrn, Esq. 

Nov. 14, 1863. At Reigate, aged 51, 
Peter Martin, esq., surgeon. 

The deceased, the son of Thomas and 
Elizabeth Martin, was born at Reigate 
April 12, 1812. The early part of his 
education he received at home, from 
private tutors, and after apprenticeship 
to his father (a general practitioner) he 
proceeded to University College, Lon- 
don ; he was one of the earliest students 
in its new medical classes and at the 
hospital attached to the College, where 
he enjoyed the friendship of Sir Charles 
Bell and Mr. Liston. His thorough- 
going habits of industry were here con- 
tinued; and as a meritorious student he 
was rewarded with a gold and a silver 
medal, and with certificates of honour 
in all the classes he attended. Subse- 
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quently, at Guy’s Hospital, he was a 
favoured and favourite student under 
Mr. Key ; and having completed his 
London career, he next proceeded to the 
medical school of the University of Edin- 
burgh; and there, together with his 
friend Mr. Archibald Dalrymple of Nor- 
wich, he was seized with continued fever, 
caught in the wards of the Infirmary, 
The young men recovered, but it was 
thought that in the case of Mr. Martin 
the foundation was then laid for the 
malady which eventually proved fatal 
to him. After a visit to Paris, where 
he attended the lectures and practice of 
Dupuytren, Louis, and other eminent 
French professors, he returned to Rei- 
gate, and joined his father in practice. 

Quickly attracting the notice of the 
then Lord Monson (predecessor of the 
late lord, and a passionate lover of the 
fine arts), he was induced to accompany 
his lordship to the Continent as his 
friend and physician ; and for three suc- 
cessive summers, devoting four months 
to each excursion, the two travellers 
visited most of the principal towns in 
Italy, Belgium, and Germany, studying 
in their progress all the most celebrated 
works of ancient and modern art then 
to be found in Europe. 

With a mind thus adorned, and en- 
larged by the contemplation of some of 
the grandest scenes of nature, and by 
all the other expanding influences of 
foreign travel, Martin returned from 
time to time to his professional employ- 
ment at Reigate; but for some years 
later, indeed up to the time of Lord 
Monson’s death, in 1842, he was occa- 
sionally absent with him. 

Finally, however, upon his father’s 
retirement, he settled down as his suc- 
cessor, and shortly after married the 
elder daughter of Henry Holman, Esq., 
of Hurstpierpoint. Following the bright 
example of his parent, Peter Martin was 
not content to be useful to himself alone 
—his was a nobler nature. In the midst 
of the anxious and harassing duties of 
a large practice, he found time to study 
how best he might improve the condi- 
tion of his fellow-workers in the medical 
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profession (the proceedings of the Poor- 
law Medical Reform Committee testify 
to his labours in one direction) and, not 
less anxiously, how to contribute to the 
intellectual and social well-being of his 
fellow-townsmen. Following his father 
(the founder of both Associations), he 
became Secretary to the Surrey Medical 
Benevolent Society, and Secretary and 
Treasurer of the South-eastern Branch 
of the Provincial Medical and Surgical 
(now “ British”) Association ; and to the 
ability, tact, and judgment with which 
he introduced and conducted the busi- 
ness of these bodies is doubtless owing, 
in great measure, their present flourish- 
ing and influential positicn. But Peter 
Martin’s unselfishness and love of work 
were best known, because he was most 
intimately known, to the older inhabit- 
ants of Reigate, for whom and among 
whom he laboured so zealously. These 
can remember how he delighted them 
in days gone by with his lectures; how, 
in the discussion of the various social 
questions which arose in the Reigate of 
that time, he charmed them with the 
universality and accuracy of his know- 
ledge, and with the fluency and preci- 
sion of the language in which that know- 
ledge was imparted. Increasing and 
imperative calls upon his time, and, 
alas! too frequently recurring attacks 
of illness, had of late compelled his par- 
tial retirement from the active share he 
once took in all the business of the day, 
and allowed him only now and then to 
re-appear upon the scene, with all the 
freshness, with all the quickness of ap- 
prehension, with all the accuracy of 
perception, and with all the modest de- 
cision of his former years. 

And it might have been well for him 
(who shall now dare say it would have 
been better for him?) had he earlier 
withdrawn from all but the necessary 
duties of his position. But his sense of 
duty prompted him to continued exer- 
tion; and his unselfish nature allowed 
too little consideration for his own safety 
to interpose. 

After suffering, at intervals spread 
over a long time, from symptoms of gas- 
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tric disorder, symptoms which disap- 
peared entirely for many months toge- 
ther, leaving him apparently in the en- 
joyment of perfect health (two years ago 
he was, for him, stout and ruddy), he 
was harassed by a rapid succession of 
anxious cases, and his strength soon be- 
gan to decline. His condition, how- 
ever, was no more than usually alarm- 
ing; until, suddenly, during the month 
of last June, vomiting for the first time 
set in; and altered blood appearing al- 
most immediately in the matters vo- 
mited, the evidence of the existence 
of serious organic disease became but 
too clear. Improvement quickly follow- 
ing upon his consenting to make himself 
the invalid, he availed himself of the 
kind offer of a valued friend, who placed 
his house in the Isle of Wight at his 
disposal, to absent himself for awhile 
from home. Very soon after his arrival 
in the island, however, his health again 
broke down; and he returned with all 
his symptoms aggravated. Another im- 
provement resulting from perfect repose, 
he paid a visit to Hurstpierpoint, where 
he continued to gain ground; and so 
much better, indeed, did he become, as 
to be very anxious to return to his pro- 
fessional duties. This not being con- 
sidered desirable, his old fondness for 
travel was invoked, to reconcile him to 
a temporary absence from harder work ; 
and he left, in company with his son and 
brother-in-law, for the Continent. He 
had got no farther than Brussels, how- 
ever, when symptoms of obstruction 
again set in; and, after a severe attack 
of sickness of three days’ duration, he 
returned to Folkestone. From Folke- 
stone, where he was again attacked, he 
was removed as soon as was practicable 
to Reigate, and from that time never 
left his bed. Nursed through the whole 
period of his long illness with untiring 
endurance and marvellous ability, his 
inherent and hereditary vitality was so 
well husbanded as to enable him to make 
repeated attempts to rally. But mean- 
while his disease was making progress 
towards a fatal termination; until at 
last, in the enjoyment of a clear un- 
11 
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clouded mind, this enlightened and ac- 
complished man closed a life of useful- 
ness and honour at the early age of 
fifty-one, leaving behind him a widow 
and seven surviving children. 

“Few men,” remarks the writer of 
the notice in the Journal of the British 
Medical and Surgical Association, from 
which this is abridged, “ have left be- 
hind them so many sorrowing friends. 
And this is no mere figure of speech. 
Gifted by nature with an attractive per- 
son; with all good qualities, intellectual 
and social, looking out through his clear 
blue eyes, and beaming in his expressive 
face and winning smile, there was that 
about him which to the merest stranger 
was irresistibly attractive. But this 
was not all. By those who had the pri- 
vilege of knowing him intimately will 
be long cherished the remembrance of 
those more solid attributes of that inner 
life to which the access was not so easy ; 
and when to these are added his uncom- 
promising honesty, his fearless candour, 
and his gentle charity, all nurtured and 
harmonized and hallowed by faith, a 
more complete and noble character could 
scarcely be imagined or portrayed.” 


Shortly after the death of Mr. Martin, 
a public meeting was held at Reigate 
for the purpose of considering the best 
and most effectual mode of perpetuating 
his memory, when it was resolved, after 
a full discussion of various projects sub- 
mitted, “That as a memorial to the late 
Peter Martin, there shall be an exhibi- 
tion founded at the Reigate Grammar 
School, to be called ‘The Martin Ex- 
hibition; ” and also “That a bust of 
the deceased be placed in the Reigate 
Public Hall ;” and a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry the resolutions into 
effect. 


Trmotny Hurron, Esq. 

Nov. 18,1863. At Clifton Castle, York- 
shire, aged 84, Timothy Hutton, esq. 

The deceased, who was the second son 
of John Hutton, Esq. (nephew of Arch- 
bishop Hutton), by Anne, daughter of 
Richard Ling, esq., of Appleby, was born 
October 16, 1779, and was educated at 
the Grammar School, Richmond, under 
Mr. Temple, and at Christ’s College, 
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Cambridge. He was Captain-Commander 
of the Masham Volunteers during the 
French war, and High Sheriff of York- 
shire in 1844. He married in 1804, 
Elizabeth, daughter of William Chaytor, 
Esq., of Spennithorne, who died Jan. 4, 
1859, and was buried in Downholme 
churchyard, on the 11th of the same 
month. The marriage by this lady, how- 
ever, left no issue. He was a good land- 
lord and kind friend, and always ex- 
hibited a lively satisfaction in retaining 
the intimacy of those with whom he was 
acquainted in his early days. Until the 
last five years he had always attended 
the annual dinner of the Banking Com- 
pany at Leyburn, of which he was a 
large shareholder. 

The family of Hutton is a somewhat 
ancient one, and two of its members 
have attained to the dignity of arch- 
bishops. The founder of the family was 
Matthew Hutton, Archbishop of York, 
who was born in 1524 at Priest Hut- 
ton, Lancashire, was educated at Cam- 
bridge, and was raised to the Mas- 
tership of Pembroke Hall in 1562. He 
became Dean of York in 1567, Bishop 
of Durham in 1589, and Archbishop of 
York in 1595, which he held till his 
death in 1605. The Archbishop was 
a man of great: learning and piety, 
but tinctured with Puritanism. He 
purchased the estate of Marske for 
his eldest son, Timothy, who was born 
in 1569, and was knighted at White- 
hall, whilst holding the office of High 
Sheriff of Yorkshire. In 1602 and 1629 
he was chief magistrate of Richmond, 
and he was also bow-bearer to King 
James. He died in 1629, whilst an 
Alderman of Richmond. His biographer 
says:—“‘A stately monument, towards 
which the purse of his son and the pen 
of Jackson, the Rector of Marske, con- 
tributed, commemorates him in Rich- 
mond Church. Clarkson gives an en- 
graving of it, and the inscriptions that 
it bears are well kuown.” Matthew, 
Sir Timothy’s son, was a somewhat reck- 
less character. He sold most of the 
estates, and Marske, to his father-in- 
law, Sir Conyers Darcy. Through the 
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kindness of his relatives, however, this 
estate was not sacrificed. He took an 
active part in the cause of the Royalists 
and suffered accordingly, and he seems 
afterwards to have become more deeply 
involved than ever. As no record of his 
decease is given he died probably in re- 
tirement. He had three sons, all of 
whom would appear to have died before 
him. One of them left issue, two sons 
and five daughters, and thus the line 
was continued. 

Matthew Hutton, who had done so 
much to impoverish the estates, was 
succeeded by his grandson while quite 
a boy. He had, however, an excellent 
mother, and she “healed the breaches 
which had been made in the estate by 
her father-in-law, by her industry and 
loving care.” This youth, on growing 
up, married, and had issue four sons and 
five daughters. The eldest son, John 
Hutton, succeeded his father in 1731. 
He built the stables and made great 
improvements at Marske, and raised 
a company of foot for the suppression of 
the rebellion in 1745, over which he was 
made Captain by Sir Conyers Darcy, 
25th of September, that year. His next 
brother, Matthew Hutton,—who was 
great uncle to the deceased,—entered 
the Church. He was educated by Mr. 
Lloyd at the Grammar-school at Kirkby 
Hill. In 1704 Mr. Lloyd was appointed 
to the Grammar-school at Ripon, and 
young Hutton went with him, con- 
tinuing under his care for six years. 
Thence he went to Cambridge, and he 
became a Fellow of Christ’s College in 
1717. In 1743 he was raised to the see 
of Bangor, and advanced to the Arch- 
bishopric of York in 1747, which he 
relinquished for Canterbury four years 
afterwards. He died in 1751, having 
held the position of Archbishop of Can- 
terbury less than a year. The Primate’s 
eldest brother, John, died in 1768, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, who 
bore the same name as his father. He 
was born at Marske Hall in the year 
1730, and died in 1786 ; his widow (the 
mother of the deceased) survived until 
1828. This John Hutton left issue four 
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sons : he was succeeded by his eldest son, 
the late John Hutton, Esq., who died 
at Marske in 1841. The late Mr. John 
Hutton established the Swaledale and 
Wensleydale Banking Company, which 
is now a Joint Stock Company. He also 
greatly improved the Marske estate, 
besides which he accumulated a mag- 
nificent library, a great portion of which 
the late Mr. Timothy Hutton within the 
last four years presented to the Library 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Mr. 
John Hatton never married, and the 
estates descended to the gentleman just 
deceased. 


Miss CATHERINE FLEMING. 

Nov. 23, 1863. At Barochan House, 
Renfrewshire, aged 78, Miss Catherine 
Fleming, the last survivor of the ancient 
Scottish family of Fleming of Barochan. 

The deceased lady was the second 
daughter of Malcolm Fleming, Esq., 
who died Nov. 21, 1819, leaving his 
heir, Malcolm, and three daughters. He 
is still remembered in the district as 
a fine specimen of the old “ Scotch 
laird,” or “country gentleman.” The 
late Mr. Fleming and his three sisters 
lived long and happily together in the 
house and home of their ancestors. They 
were all honoured and much respected 
in the parish and district. Their good 
works, of charity and otherwise, it is 
now understood were larger and more 
frequent than was generally known. 
A few years have wrought a great and 
final change at Barochan. One after 
another they have all been laid among 
their kindred dust in the family aisle 
within the ruined walls of the old sup- 
pressed Kirk of Kilallan. The last 
laird died in 1852. The eldest sister, 
Elizabeth, followed him in April, 1856. 
Jane, the youngest, died in February, 
1862. And Catherine, the sccond daugh- 
ter, and last representative of the name 
and house of the Flemings of Barochan, 
was on the 28th of November last laid 
in the same sequestered spot. Miss 
Catherine Fleming was a lady of a lite- 
rary turn of mind, and she occasionally 
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contributed to the local press of the 
county. 

The Barochan family is very ancient. 
Sir William Fleming of Barochan is 
named as witness to a charter about the 
year 1309. In 1488, William or Peter 
Fleming of Barochan, was Sheriff of 
Lanark. This was in the reign of 
James IV. of Scotland. This ancestor 
of the family was a celebrated falconer. 
His hawks were set to fly with those of 
James IV. Barochan's tersel beat the 
King’s hawk, whereupon “the King un- 
hooded his favourite falcon, and placed 
the hood on Fleming's victorious tersel.” 
This royal hood was richly ornamented 
with precious stones. The hood thus 
gifted by King James is still, or was till 
lately, kept as a favourite relic at Baro- 
chan House. Most of the gems or pre- 
cious stones have been lost. One ruby 
remained long on the hood. It was 
considered of great value, but it also 
disappeared about the year 1823. A 
few seed pearls latterly only remained 
on this old hawking hood. This Sir Peter 
or William Fleming (for he seems to 
have had two names), along with six of 
his sons, followed the standard of the 
unfortunate James IV. to the fatal field 
of Flodden, where they all fell together. 
—Paisley Herald, 


Mr, F. T, BEriHovsE. 

Dec. 6, 1863. At his residence, Royal 
Crescent, Notting-hill, Mr. Frank Taylor 
Bellhouse, architect. 

This gentleman was the third son of 
Mr. David Bellhouse, now of Sale, near 
Manchester, but whose name and that 
of his father have been identified with 
building in Manchester for a great num- 
ber of years. Mr. Edward T. Bellhouse, 
the brother of the subject of this notice, 
is well known as a mechanical engineer, 
who has carried into effect important 
works at home and abroad. 

Mr. F. T. Bellhouse began his pro- 
fessional studies in Manchester about 
the year 1835 or 1836, in the office of 
the late Mr. Thomas Witlam Atkinson, 
best known since as the Siberian tra- 
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veller, and having for his contemporaries 
in the office the late Mr. J. W. Hance, 
secretary of the original Manchester 
Architectural Society; Mr. Cuffley; Mr, 
R. B. Critchlow, now of Southampton ; 
the late Mr. J. E. Gregan; Mr. Edward 
Hall, F.S.A., and others. Subsequently, 
or after having had the advantage of 
a short sojourn in his father’s office, he 
commenced practice as an architect. 
Some few years since, he was induced 
to settle in London, having entered into 
a partnership. For the last one or two 
years, however, when the partnership 
had terminated, he occupied himself 
chiefly in drawing, whilst turning at- 
tention to artistic pursuits connected 
with the profession. In these, as in 
his previous labours,—which, in London, 
included preparation of many sets of 
competition drawings, as for the Man- 
chester Assize Courts, the rebuilding of 
Bowden Church, and the Hartley Insti- 
tution, Southampton,—he shewed much 
ability, and industry that was of an ex- 
traordinary kind. He has left a widow, 
and the remembrance with many of a 
valued and dear friend.—(From “ The 
Builder.” 


Tue Dean oF LIncoLy. 

Dec. 7, 1863. At the Deanery, Lin- 
coln, aged 54, the Very Rev. Thomas 
Garnier, Dean of Lincoln. 

The deceased, who was the last sur- 
viving son of the Very Rev. Thomas Gar- 
nier, D.C.L., the present Dean of Win- 
chester*, and for more than fifty years 
Rector of Bishopstoke, by Mary, daugh- 
ter of Dr. C. H. Parry, of Bath, was 
born at the Rectory, April 15, 1809. 
He was educated at Winchester College, 
whence he proceeded to Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1830, and was afterwards Fellow of 
All Souls College. He was ordained 





* The eldest son was lost off the Mauritius ; 
the second was the Dean of Lincoln; the third 
was in the Madras Cavalry; and the fourth 
was a most promising young clergyman, Fellow 
of Merton College, and Curate of St. Ebbe’s, 
Oxford. 
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deacon in 1833, and priest in 1834, 
both by the Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Ba- 
got). After holding the curacy of Old 
Alresford, he was appointed by his Col- 
lege to the Vicarage of Lewknor, Oxon., 
in 1835, whence he was transferred, on 
the nomination of Lord Leicester, in 
1840, to the Rectory of Longford, Der- 
byshire. He left Longford on being 
appointed by the trustees Chaplain of 
the Lock Hospital, London. In 1849 
he was appointed Chaplain to the House 
of Commons, and a few months after he 
was presented to the Rectory of Trinity 
Church, St. Mary-le-bone. In his large 
London parish he worked with un- 
flagging energy, ability, zeal, and suc- 
cess. Though himself professedly of 
the Evangelical school, he celebrated 
divine service daily in his church, and 
administered the Eucharist every Sun- 
day. Thence he was removed to the 
Deanery of Ripon at the beginning of 
1860, and he was instituted, but before 
taking up his residence there the Deanery 
of Lincoln fell vacant by the death of 
the Rev. John Gifford Ward; he was 
presented thereto by Lord Palmerston, 
and was installed April 27th, 1860. 

In early life Mr. Garnier was a strong, 
robust man, fond of out-door exercise, and 
skilful in cricketing and boating, being 
a member of the Oxford eleven and the 
eight-oared boat. About nine years ago, 
however, he met with a severe fall, 
which seriously weakened his constitu- 
tion and caused lameness, and shortly 
after his translation to the Deanery of 
Lincoln he had another fall, which 
brought on paralysis, from which he 
suffered up to his death. Still he was 
able to discharge the duties of his office, 
and during his residence he preached 
many able and powerful sermons, evinc- 
ing profound knowledge and a wonder- 
fal command of language. He con- 
tinued tolerably well in health and spi- 
rits until the winter of 1862, but he 
was then entirely invalided, and in the 
April of 1863 he left Lincoln with his 
family, intending to try the German 
baths; his physical state did not, how- 
ever, permit his reaching his intended 
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destination. He spent some time at 
Winchester, and then went to Brighton, 
where his: health suffered considerably 
from an abscess arising from an affec- 
tion of the spine, which had been in- 
jured by his fall. He returned to the 
Deanery, and though his health appeared 
at first to improve, he soon had an ac- 
cess of paralysis, which carried him off 
in a couple of days. Mr. Garnier was 
author of a pamphlet issued in 1835, 
called “Plain Remarks on the Poor 
Law,” addressed to the labouring classes 
with a view of removing the false no- 
tions and groundless fears entertained 
by many of the poor on the proposed 
change; of “Sermons on the Domes- 
tic Duties” (1851), excellent, forcible, 
and practical ; of an affecting sermon 
preached in 1847 in St. Michael’s Church, 
Winchester, for the starving Irish, which 
appeal produced double the amount col- 
lected on any previous occasion in that 
church; and of various occasional ser- 
mons. In politics he belonged to the 
Liberal school. He was of a most cheer- 
ful, benevolent, and amiable disposition, 
and was always willing to take an active 
part in every movement or agency cal- 
culated to ameliorate or improve the 
condition of mankind. His bodily af- 
fliction did not permit of his accom- 
plishing much since his institution to 
the Deanery of Lincoln, but nevertheless 
he took an active part in a public meet- 
ing shortly after his arrival, and his 
interest in public matters remained un- 
abated. 

Mr. Garnier married, in 1835, Lady 
Caroline Elizabeth Keppel, youngest 
daughter of William Charles, fourth Earl 
of Albemarle, who bore him twelve 
children, six sons and six daughters. 
Two of the daughters are married, one 
to Colonel Newdegate and one to Philip 
Oxendon Papillon, Esq., M.P. for Col- 
chester ; and one of his sons, Mr. T. P. 
Garnier, was recently elected toa Fel- 
lowship at All Souls, an honour which 
he is the third in succession of his 
family to hold. 
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Joun Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S. 

Dec, 18, 1863. At the Mount, Had- 
ley, aged 72, John Henry Green, Esq., 
F.R.S. 

The deceased, who was the nephew of 
Mr. Cline, was born in 1791, and re- 
ceived his professional education under 
his uncle at St. Thomas’s Hospital. He 
was admitted a member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons on December 1, 
1815, having for two years previously 
acted as demonstrator at the Hospital, 
and in 1818 he joined Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Astley) Cooper as joint lecturer on 
anatomy and physiology. In 1820 he 
succeeded the younger Cline as sur- 
geon to St. Thomas’s Hospital, and with 
Sir Astley Cooper then delivered lec- 
tures on surgery and pathology. As 
an operative surgeon, he was remarkable 
for the skill with which he performed 
that for lithotomy, having in 1827 ope- 
rated in forty cases, and lost only one 
patient. In 1830 he was appointed to 
the professorship of surgery in King’s 
College, of which institution he was at 
the time of his death a member of coun- 
cil. In 1831 he wrote a pamphlet, 
called “ Distinction without Separation,” 
addressed to the President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, to prove that the 
distinction usually recognised between 
physician and surgeon did not really 
exist ; and in 1834 he proposed an im- 
proved system of medical education, the 
chief points of which have since been 
very generally adopted. In 1835, on 
the death of Mr. Lynn, surgeon to the 
Westminster Hospital and a member of 
the Council of the College, Mr. Green 
was unanimously elected to the Chair, 
and in 1840 he was requested by his 
colleagues to deliver the annual Hunte- 
rian oration; and so much satisfaction 
did this afford them that at their earnest 
request he published it under the title 
of “Vital Dynamics ;” and again, in 
1847, he became Hunterian orator, and 
published the lectures under the name 
of “Mental Dynamics.” In 1846, on 
the resignation of Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
he was elected a member of the Court 
of Examiners, an appointment he held 
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up to the time of his decease, and in 
1849 he obtained the President’s gown 
—an honour again conferred on him in 
1858. From Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment he received the appointment of 
President of the Council of Medical 
Education and Registration of the 
United Kingdom. The death of Mr. 
Green, though at last sudden, was not 
altogether unexpected ; for he had been 
labouring for some months under a 
severe attack of gout, complicated with 
disease of the heart. The resignation 
of his various offices was contemplated, 
in order that, by affording rest, so valu- 
able a life might be prolonged, and he 
had so far recovered as to be able to 
visit his sitting-room, when he was sud- 
denly seized with the illness which car- 
ried him off. 


W. M. THackeray, Esq. 

Dec. 24, 1863. At*'Kensington Palace 
Green, aged 52, William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Esq. 

The deceased, who was descended 
from an old Yorkshire family, was born 
at Calcutta in 1811, his father being 
a member of the Bengal Civil Service, 
and his uncle a physician at Chester. 
His great grandfather was Dr. Thack- 
eray, of Harrow, who went to Cambridge 
in 1710, an excellent scholar and clever 
man, who introduced at Harrow the 
Eton system: he partly educated Sir 
William Jones, and his epitaph was 
written by his pupil Dr. Parr. The son 
of the Doctor married a Miss Webb, of 
the old English family to which the 
Brigadier Webb, of Marlborough’s wars, 
belonged; he made a fortune in India, 
but eventually settled at Hadley, in 
Middlesex, where he died. There are 
numerous descendants of the Head 
Master of Harrow in the Church and 
in the Indian Service, and traces of the 
influence of family connections are found 
in many of the writings of the de- 
ceased. 

Like other English children born in 
India, young Thackeray was sent home 
for education (in 1817), and the voyage 
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—during which he saw Napoleon in his 
island prison—was among his earliest 
recollections. He was placed at the 
Charterhouse, where, under the Rev. Dr. 
Russell, he made very satisfactory pro- 
gress, and acquired an acquaintance 
with the Latin language, and especially 
the Latin poets, which exercised a great 
influence over his genius and his diction. 

From Charterhouse he wert to Cam- 
bridge, which he left without taking 
a degree; and afterwards, having ex- 
perienced some reverses of fortune (for 
he had inherited considerable property), 
he began a career as an artist, which he 
did not eventually pursue further than 
to illustrate his own writings. He next 
appeared as a newspaper writer, and 
was at one time the Paris correspondent 
of the “ Morning Chronicle,” as in after 
life he was connected with the “Times.” 
The first contributions he made to lite- 
rature under a distinctive name were the 
tales, criticisms, and descriptive sketches 
which appeared in “‘ Fraser’s Magazine” 
under the pseudonymes of Michael An- 
gelo Titmarsh, and George Fitz-Boodle, 
Esq. The keen observation, delicate 
irony, and refined style of these maga- 
zine papers attracted the notice of 
readers like the late John Sterling, who 
predicted the author’s future fame, but 
left the mass unconscious of an extra- 
ordinary merit. The earliest of his 
works which appeared in a separate 
form were “The Paris Sketch Book” 
(1840), and “The Second Funeral of 
Napoleon,” and “The Chronicles of a 
Drum,” in metre, published together 
(1841). But neither these nor “The 
Trish Sketch Book” (1848) made a per- 
manent impression on the public, which 
was in this case slow fo discover unaided 
merit. He afterwards became a con- 
tributor to “Punch,” and the earlier 
volumes of that periodical bear evidence 
of his faculty of satirizing society as 
it actually is, and of his peculiar faculty 
of writing verse in a style at once easy 
and original. His pseudonym of M. A. 
Titmarsh at length became famous, and 
a brilliant career was before him. In 
“Vanity Fair,” which appeared in 1846 
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in monthly numbers after the Dickens 
fashion, he took a larger canvas and 
filled it with a group of portraits not 
excelled through all fiction in ori- 
ginality, variety, and force, though 
their truth was not so generally al- 
lowed. From this time it became the 
practice to speak of him as the modern 
Fielding. After some small occasional 
and Christmas books, “Notes of a 
Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo” 
(1846), “Mrs. Perkins’s Bull” (1847), 
“Dr. Birch and his Young Friends” 
(1849), he published ‘‘ Pendennis,” in 
which he seemed to dwell by preference 
on the dark side of human character, 
and to hold up the petty and ignoble 
side of all things, while overlooking the 
goodness that exists in the world; and 
this unhappy tendency gave rise to a 
suspicion that he was in his own cha- 
racter cynical and austere, whereas in 
fact he was quite the reverse, but his 
habitual manner was liable to be mis- 
understood by those who did not in- 
timately know him. 

In 1851 Mr. Thackeray delivered, at 
Willis’s Rooms, a course of “Six Lec- 
tures on the English Humourists,” which 
have since been numbered with his pub- 
lished works. In 1852 “The History 
of Henry Esmond, Esq.,” was given to 
the world. The nobler tone of this 
work may be considered either as a re- 
futation of the censures founded on the 
features of “ Pendennis,” or as an im- 
provement suggested by the taste of 
the public, expressed through the me- 
dium of adverse criticism. ‘The New- 
comes,” published in 1855, revealed a 
deeper pathos than any of his previous 
novels, and shewed that the author 
could, when he pleased, give pictures 
of moral beauty and loveliness. The 
success of the “ Lectures on the English 
Humonrists” led him to prepare another 
series on “The Four Georges,” which 
he first delivered in the United States, 
and in which he is considered to have 
deferred too much to the ignorance and 
prejudice of his republican auditors. 

In 1857 Mr. Thackeray solicited the 
suffrages of the constituency of the city 
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of Oxford, in the ultra-Liberal interest, 
but was unsuccessful; and in the same 
year he was writing and publishing his 
“ Virginians,” the last of his principal 
novels. In 1860 he became the editor 
of the “Cornhill Magazine,” which 
rapidly attained a high degree of suc- 
cess. “Lovel the Widower” and “The 
Adventures of Philip” appeared in its 
pages, but they are not to be compared 
with the series of fictions by which 
they were preceded. : 

Although called to the Bar in the 
Middle Temple in 1848, Mr. Thackeray 
never practised. Until of late years 
his career was up-hill, struggling, and 
painful. He had to endure a domestic 
bereavement of a peculiarly painful na- 
ture; and he suffered from a sickness 
which interrupted the publication of 
** Pendennis,” in the middle of that 
work, and threatened to bring his life 
to a premature close. -During the last 
seven or eight years Mr. Thackeray was 
in prosperous circumstances, and these 
were probably the happiest of his life. 
He was but a few days before his death 
congratulating himself on having en- 
tirely recovered from an illness that 
had harassed him for years, and was 
actively engaged on a new work, a por- 
tion of which he exhibited to a friend. 
On the evening of the 23rd of Decem- 
ber he retired to rest in excellent health 
and spirits, and the next morning he 
was found dead in his bed. He leaves 
two daughters, one of whom is under- 
stood to be the author of “The Story 
of Elizabeth” in the “Cornhill Ma- 
gazine.” 

Mr. Thackeray was interred in the 
Kensal Green cemetery, and the funeral 
was attended by many persons of emi- 
nence in the literary world. Many 
criticisms alike on his productions and 
his personal character have appeared, 
of which the following appears to us 
the best considered :— 


“The position of Mr. Thackeray as 
a novelist is easily detined. He repre- 
sented the English novel as the direct 
representative of Fielding. Other men 
wrote more popular stories. But he 
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excelled all men in an intellectual re- 
presentation of intellectual English life, 
—in reflecting the thought, sentiment, 
taste, of the classes whose character de- 
termines the opinion of posterity about 
each generation. He was even more 
a philosopher than a painter,—and more 
a thinker than a humourist,—although 
he was an admirable painter and an 
admirable humourist. His culture sup- 
plied an adequate basis to his obser. 
vation. He probably knew no English 
writers better than he knew Horace 
and Montaigne, and he was always 
grateful to Charterhouse for the dis- 
cipline which enabled him, though his 
life was not properly a studious one, to 
interpenetrate his thoroughly modern 
dissertation with the essential spirit of 
the purest classical subtlety. 

“Those who were honoured with the 
friendship of this memorable man,— 
who saw him at home,—who knew the 
real truth about his disposition and pri- 
vate conduct,—are alone able to do 
him justice in these respects. He was 
one of the kindest men living of his 
time, hospitable, generous, charitable, 
tolerant, in a degree which would have 
been a distinction in itself to a man dis- 
tinguished for nothing else. His prin- 
ciples, too, were conspicuously sound. 
He honoured above all men those wri- 
ters who had devoted their lives to the 
service of virtue; and shrinking as he 
did from everything like cant, he never 
lost an opportunity of paying his per- 
sonal homage to the religious institu- 
tions and sentiments of the country °.” 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Dec. 7, 1863. The Rev. William Kell, B.D. 
(p. 128), a native of Northumberland, gra- 
duated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1821. He was author of a volume of ser- 
mons, of which three editions were published ; 
**An Essay on Popular Preaching,” and se- 
veral occasional sermons. He also edited 
Meade’s ** Treatise on Sincerity,” and Chal- 
loner Abridged. ¢ 

Dec. 16. Suddenly, aged 51, the Rev. John 
Bright, of Totterton-hall, Salop. 

Dec. 19. At Furneux Pelham, aged 61, John 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of the parish for nearly 
twenty-five years. 

At Oldham, aged 38, the Rev. Arthur Keene, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s, Chadderton. 

At Wattisfield Rectory, aged 58, the Rev. 
George Coulcher. 

Dec. 23. At the Rectory, Ditcheat, aged 95, 
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the Rev. William Leir, M.A., Chaplain to the 
Right Hon. Lord Boston, and in the Com- 
mission of the Peace for Somersetshire. 

Dec. 24. At Crowshot-lodge, East Woodhay, 
Hants., aged 61, the Rev. Richard Sankey, 
M.A., Rector of Witney, Oxon., and late Vicar 
of Farnham, Surrey. 

Dec. 25. At his residence, Harcourt-st., 
Dublin, aged 76, the Hon. and Very Rev. 
Henry Pakenham, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s 
and Christ Church Cathedrals. The deceased, 
who was brother of Sir Edmund and Sir Her- 
cules Pakenham, officers of high rank in the 
army, and brother-in-law of the late Duke of 
Wellington, was successively Incumbent of 
Laracor (in which parish, as well as in the 
deanery of St. Patrick’s, he was one of Dean 
Swift’s successors), Ballyroan, Queen’s County, 
and Ardbraccan, in the diocese of Meath. He 
was also Archdeacon of Emly. It is stated 
that the late Dean spent above £2,000 of his 
own money in repairing the cathedral, which 
he found in a dilapidated state. 

Dee. 26. After a few hours’ illness, aged 55, 
the Rev. Robert Whytehead, Rector of All 
Saints’, North-street, York. The intellectual 
powers and literary acquirements of the de- 
ceased were very considerable. At the usual 
age he became a member of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, at which University he graduated 
as ninth Wrangler, and in the second class of 
the Classical Tripos. At this period it was his 
earnest purpose to devote himself to the work 
of a missionary to the heathen; nor did he 
abandon this purpose until the conviction was 
forced upon him that he was physically un- 
fitted for such work by the feebleness of his 
health. Thenceforward he gave himself up to 
the ministry of the Church at home; but he 
manifested his devotion to the missionary cause 
by occupying for several years the post of 
secretary to the York Auxiliary to the Church 
Missionary Society. He was the author of 
several works, the principal of which are, 
“The Warrant of Faith,” and “‘A Key to the 
Prayer-book,”” which display much research. 

Dec. 28. Aged 63, the Ven. Thomas Bevan, 
Archdeacon of St. David’s. The Ven. Arch- 
deacon had very shortly before his death re- 
signed the vicarage of St. Peter, Carmarthen, 
through ill health. The ‘‘ Welshman” speaks 
thus of him:—* For more than thirty years 
Archdeacon Bevan laboured with unwearied 
‘Zeal and marked success in the parish of St. 
Peter’s. As-an earnest, usef.l, evangelical 
preacher, he had few equals in the Principality. 
There was no noise, no show, no straining after 
effect, but his sermons were plain, practical, 
heart-searching. It was impossible for any one 
to hear him without feeling that the preacher 
forgot everything but the spiritual good of his 
congregation. His was unadorned but effective 
eloquence.” His funeral was attended by a 
very large assemblage, and had more of 
4 public character than any that has for many 
years been seen in Wales. 

Dec. 29. Aged 74, the Rev. W. Holloway, 
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Incumbentof8t. John’s, Stratford. ‘‘Mr. Hollo- 
way started in life as a medical practitioner at 
Kingston, in Surrey, where he was superinten- 
dent of the medical department of the Kingston 
Dispensary. He also occasionally officiated as 
minister of a dissenting chapel; and sub- 
sequently he was well known as a popular 
dissenting preacher at Mitcham, Romford, 
Woodford, Kingsland, and other places. Whilst 
at Kingsland he applied to the then Bishop of 
London to be ordained as a clergyman, but 
Bishop Blomfield declined to comply. The de- 
ceased shortly afterwards visited Rouen, where 
he took charge of a congregation formed 
on the principles of the English Established 
Church, where he resided five years. He next 
removed to Havre, and during his residence 
there he attracted the notice of the Bishop of 
Lichfield, who subsequently ordained him. 
Afterwards he was appointed Lecturer of Ash- 
bourne, and to the incumbency of Rocester, 
Staffordshire, where he became acquainted with 
the Rev. A. J. Ram, the Vicar of West Ham, 
who appointed him to the incumbency of St. 
John’s, Stratford, on the resignation of the 
Rev. Charles Nicholls in the year 1851.”— 
Essex Standard. 

At tho residence of his father (Robt. Brooks, 
esq., M.P., Woodcote-park, Epsom), aged 26, 
the Rev. Walter Brooks, M.A. 

Jan. 1, 1864. At Great Ponton Rectory, 
aged 52, the Rev. Brownlow Potchett, M.A. 

Jan. 3. At Lancaster, aged 90, the Rev. 
Joseph Rowley, A.M., late Chaplain of Lan- 
caster Castle. 

Jan. 4. At Dublin, aged 76, the Rev. James 
Duncan Long, M.A., thirty-seven years In- 
cumbent of Drumcondra, Diocese of Dublin. 

Jan. 5.. At the Deanery, Cork, aged 83, the 
Very Rev. Horace Townsend Newman, M.A. 
The deceased, who belonged to an ancient 
county family, and was connected by mar- 
riage with the Dalys of Dunsandle, was for 
many years Rector of Bandon, with a stall 
in the Cathedral of Cork. In 1842, on the pro- 
motion of Dr. O’Brien to the see of Ossory, 
he was appointed to the Deanery of Cork. 
He kept aloof from the National Education 
Bourd, and, on the contrary, “the Church 
Education Society was his special, most con- 
stant, and most cherished care. From its 
foundation,” says the ‘‘ Cork Constitution,” 
“he clung to it, working harder for it as it 
was more frowned upon by the powers.” He 
was respected wherever he was known, as a 
faithful, zealsus, and laborious minister of the 
Evangelical school, of which he was long the 
leader in Cork. 

At Upton-upon-Severn, the Rev. Henry 
Joseph Tay/er, Rector of Upton-upon-Severn. 

Jan. 6. At Hanworth-house, near Houns- 
low, aged 79, the Rev. Thomas Jephson, B.D. 

Jan.7. At Ely-house, Dover-st., London, 
aged 83, the Right Rev. the Bishop of Lly. 
See OBITUARY. 

At Weston Vicarage, aged 67, the Rev, 
Benjamin Donne. 
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- Jan.9. Aged 67, the Rev. Richard Water- 
field, B.D., Rector of Thurcaston-cum-Anstey, 
Leicestershire, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 

Aged 55, the Rev. Abel Seyer Leadon, M.A., 
Rector of Wymington, Beds., second son of the 


late Rev. Abel Leadon, of Totteridge, Herts.,, 


and Rector of Friern Barnet, Middlesex. 

Jan. 10. At Bilton-hall, York, of paralysis, 
aged 77, the Rev. Thomas Jessop, D.D., lately 
Vicar of Wighill. 

Jan.12. Aged 51, the Rev. Chas. Marriott 
Leir, Rector of Charlton Musgrove, Somerset. 

At Aspley Guise, Beds., aged 65, the Rev. 
John Vaux Moore, Rector of that parish, and 
Domestic Chaplain to His Grace the Duke 
of Bedford. 

Jan. 18. At Hampstead, aged 82, the Rev. 
Henry Hunt Piper, formerly of Norton, near 
Sheffield. 

Jan. 14. At Winchester, aged 76, the Rev. 
Andrew Quicke, Fellow of Winchester College, 
and Rector of Biddeston, Wilts. 

Jan. 15. At Ham Rectory, aged 71, the 
Rev. David Morgan. 

Jan. 17. At Surbiton, Surrey, aged 51, the 
Rev. M. Macdonald, late Incumbent of South- 
end, Essex. 

Jan. 18. Aged 76, the Rev. John Mawbey 
Cooper, M.A., of Deeping St. James, Lincoln- 
shire, and for fifty years the Rector of Peckle- 
ton, Leicestershire, where he resided. He was 
for many years an active and intelligent Ma- 
gistrate for both counties. 

Aged 97, the Rev. Streynsham Master, M.A., 
sixty-six years Rector of Croston, Lancashire. 

Jan. 19. At the Vicarage, aged 75, the Rev. 
Thomas Hinzman Gale, Vicar of Godmersham, 
Kent. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Oct. 12, 1863. At Invercargill, Southland, 
New Zealand, William Augustus, son of Lieut.- 
Gen. Gordon, Royal Artillery, Southampton. 

Oct. 20. At Gibraltar, Capt. Henry Peacock, 
Paymaster, 4th Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

Oct. 28. At Illawarra, N.S.W., Sarah Isa- 
bella, wife of the Rev. J. C. Corlette, M.A., of 
Exeter College, Oxford, and dau. of R. Reece, 
esq., of the Island of Barbados. 

Nov. 3. At Peshawur, Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Warburton, Royal Artillery. 

Nov. 6. Killed in action, at the Umbeyla 
Pass, Lieut. T. B. Dougal, of the 79th Came- 
ronians, second son of J. Dougal, esq., of Glen- 
ferness, N.B. 

Nov. 13. Killed, aged 28, Capt. J. P. David- 
son, lst Punjaub Infantry, eldest son of the late 
J. R. Davidson, esq., B.C.S., Resident at Nag- 
pore. 

Nov. 16. At Dehra, aged 34, Ellen, wife of 
Major E. Ross, of the Bengal Staff Corps. 

At Gonda, Oude, aged 25, Lieut. Hotham 
Tayler Woodcock, Bengal Staff Corps, fourth 
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son of E. E, Woodcock, esq., late of H.M.’s 
indian Civil Service. 

Nov. 18. Killed,at Umbeyla, Henry Howard 
Chapman, esq., Adjutant of H.M.’s 101st Royal 
Bengal Fusiliers. At the same time and place, 
aged 24, Lieut. W. F. Mosley, H.M.’s 14th 
Regt. of Ferozepore, eldest son of the late 
Capt. W. B. Mosley, of the late Indian Army ; 
and, aged 26, Sheridan Gore-Jones, Lieut. 79th 
Cameron Highlanders, youngest son of John 
Gore-Jones, esq., Thurles, co. Tipperary. 

Nov. 19. Killed, at Umbeyla, aged 33, Capt. 
Charles Francis Smith, H.M.’s 7lst Highland 
Light Infantry, son of the late Rev. Hugh 
Smith, formerly Rector of Stoke d’Abernon, 
Surrey. At the same time and place, aged 27, 
Robert Barttelot Aldridge, Capt. in the 71st 
Highland Light Infantry, second son of Robert 
Aldridge, esq., of St. Leonard’s Forest, Sussex. 
He had served in the Crimean campaign, and 
also in the Indian mutiny, after which he com- 
manded one of the depét companies of his 
regiment at Stirling for some time, and he had 
only reached India about a month before his 
death. 

Nov. 20. At Trichinopoly, Constance Sey- 
mer, wife of Major Marsac, of the Madras Staff 
Corps. 

Nov. 21. At Vienna, the celebrated violinist, 
Mayseder, artist of the Imperial chamber of the 
Emperor of Austria. Among his scholars were 
Ernst, Vieuxtemps, and Joachim. 

Nov. 22. At Neemucb, Elizabeth, wife of 
Capt. E. S. Beamish, H.M.’s Bombay Artillery, 
fifth dau. of J. Dougal, esq., of Glenferness, 
N.B. 

Nov. 25. On board the “Calcutta,” on his 
voyage home, Major Alexander Brathwaite 
Fenwick, of H.M.’s Indian Army, third son of 
the late Rev. Collingwood Forster Fenwick, 
Rector of Brooke, and of Althorp-house, Ryde, 
Isle of Wight. 

Nov. 26. At Loodianah, Punjaub, Frances 
Elizabeth Boileau, dau. of Charles P. Elliott, 
esq., Bengal C.S. 

Nov. 27. At Dinapore, aged 21, Vernon Jas. 
Hodson, Lieut. in H.M.’s 4th European Light _ 
Cavalry, eldest son of the Rev. James Stephen 
Hodson, D.D., Rector of the Edinburgh Aca- 
demy, and nephew of the late Major Hodson, 
of ** Hodson’s Horse.”’ 

Dec. 4. At Kussoolie, Punjaub, aged 25, 
Fanny, wife of George Schilling, esq., of Put- 
theu, Oude, and second dau. of the Rev. E. C. F¥ 
Jenkins, Vicar of Billinghay, Sleaford, Lincoin- 
shire. 

Lost, with the ship “‘ Clifton,” bound to Ma- 
dras, aged 18, Mr. John Templeman Hussey, 
eldest son of Capt. W. H. Hussey, of Colway- 
lodge, Lyme, Dorset, late of H.M.’s 67th and 
26th Cameronians. 

Dec.7. Near Newhaven, Sussex, aged 58, 
Frederick Thos. Sergeant, esq., M.A., of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Cambridge, and barrister- 
at-law, of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Dec. 8. At Glasgow, John Strang, esq., 
LL.D., City Chamberlain. He was the son of 
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John Strang, esq., of Dowanhill, a Glasgow 
merchant, and was born in 1795. He suc- 
ceeded to the business of his father, but he did 
not seek to extend it, preferring rather to fol- 
low the promptings of a literary taste, which 
a sufficient share of inherited wealth enabled 
him to indulge. He resided for some time in 
France and Italy in 1817, and while at home 
spent much of his time in translating tales and 
short poems from the French and German lan- 
guages, the result of which was the anonymous 
publication, while yet comparatively young, of 
a small work entitled ‘‘ Tales of Humour and 
Romance, from the German of Hoffman and 
others.” He also gave mucb attention to the 
fine arts, and in 1830 published a small volume 
on this subject; he was, besides, a sketcher of 
no mean merit. The citizens of Glasgow are 
indebted to him for the conversion of what 
was called the Fir Park into the present Ne- 
cropolis, one of the finest garden cemeteries in 
Europe. In 1832 he edited the ‘‘ Day,” a Glas- 
gow daily newspaper of a literary character, 
which lived for six months, and in which many 
of his shorter pieces in prose and verse ap- 
peared. In 1834 he was appointed to the office 
of Glasgow City Chamberlain, a position which 
he filled to the satisfaction of the whole com- 
munity; and about twelve years ago the de- 
gree of LL.D. was conferred on him by the 
University of Glasgow. His official duties and 
valuable reports on manufactures, sanitary and 
moral questions, &c., so occupied his time that 
his next work, on ‘‘ Glasgow and its Clubs,” 
was not published until the end of 1855. It 
attracted general and favourable attention, as 
giving an exceedingly interesting history of 
Glasgow society and manners during the latter 
half of last century. For some time past Dr. 
Strang’s health had been failing, and with a 
view to regain a measure of strength, he visited 
the Continent last summer, and spent nearly 
two months in France and Italy. While thus 
travelling about he wrote a series of descrip- 
tive notices of his tour, which appeared from 
time to time in the ‘‘Glasgow Herald,” and 
were published separately, in a little volume 
entitled “Travelling Notes of an Invalid in 
Search of Health,” only a week before his 
death.—Scottish Paper. 

Dec.10. At Mhow, aged 24, Henry Francis 
Campbell, esq., Lieut. 72d Highlanders, second 
son of Jas. Campbell, esq., of Hampton Court. 

At Withecombe, near Exmouth, Devon, aged 
34, Mary, wife of Staff-Commander J. C. Bar- 
low, R.N. 

Dec.15. At Gwinear, Cornwall, aged 91, 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. W. Vawdrey. 

At his residence, Wyre-hall, Penkridge, after 
a short illness, aged 44, John Collis, esq., soli- 
citor, one of the coroners for the county of 
Stafford, and clerk to the magistrates of the 
Penkridge division. 

Dec. 16. At Port Hope, Canada West, Jane, 
wife of Forster Boulton, esq., second dau. of 
Col. James Graham, and granddau. of the late 
Gen. Samuel Graham, Stirling Castle. 
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Dec.17. At the house of her brother-in- 
law (the Rev. H. W. Richter, Minster-yard), 
aged 66, Arabella Rigby, the youngest and 
last surviving dau. of the late Rev. Robert 
Rigby, Vicar of St Mary’s, Beverley. 

At Malta, aged 23, Theophilus Stratford 
Persse, third son of the late Burton Persse, 
esq., of Moyode Castle, co. Galway. 

At Albury-house, St. Jacques, Guernsey, the 
wife of Capt. T. F. J. Russel, 43rd Madras N.I. 

Dec. 18. At Radford, Devon, aged 75, Col. 
Harry Bulteel Harris, K.H. 

In France, Peter Wm. Hamilton, Capt. R.N., 
and H.M.’s Consul at Charente. 

At Kildimo Glebe, the residence of her son, 
Mrs. Wm. Maunsell, widow of the Rev. W. 
Maunsell, late Rector of Kilmurry, Limerick. 

At Hamilton, Canada West, aged 26, Capt. 
F.C. Playne, Ist Battalion Rifle Brigade, eldest 
son of Wm. Playne, esq., of Longfords, Glou- 
cestershire. 

At Edinburgh, aged 82, Wm. Buchanan, 
esq., Solicitor of Tithes in Scotland, and H.M.’s 
Advocate in the Court of Teinds. See Oni- 
TUARY. 

At Bath, Maria, widow of Capt. Hen. James, 
20th Regt., B.N.L 

Dec. 19. At his residence, Charles-st., Berke- 
ley-sq., aged 83, Sir John Campbell, K.C.T.S, 
See OBITUARY. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 74, Geo. Carr 
Clark, esq., late of Ellinthorpe-hall, Tasmania, 
See OBITUARY. 

At Glenstriven-house, Argyllshire, Jemima, 
youngest dau. of the late Wm. Cameron, esq., 
Camisky, Inverness-shire, (formerly Capt. 79th 
Cameron Highlanders,) and wife of D. C. Ken- 
nedy, esq., of Glenstriven. 

Dec. 20. At her residence, York-pl., Port- 
man-sq., Florentia Elizabeth, relict of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir Miles Nightingall, K.C.B., Col. of 
H.M.’s 49th Regt. 

At Buckland-house, Braunton, North Devon, 
aged 23, Oliver Robinson, esq., late of the 6th 
Royal Regt., eldest son of Capt. J. D. Robin- 
son, R.N. 

At his residence, Hazlemere-lodge, High 
Wycombe, Bucks., aged 75, John Staples Ive, 
esq. 

At her residence, Edge-lane, Liverpool, aged 
112 years and six months, Miss Mary Billinge. 
She was born at Eccleston, near Prescot, on 
the 24th of May, 1751. She retained her facul- 
ties in a very remarkable degree to the last, 
and was never known to have been confined to 
her bed a single day until the week preceding 
her decease. 

Dec. 21. In Gloucester-st., Warwick-sq., 
aged 60, Grace Elizabeth, Lady Campbell, 
second dau. of the late Thos. Bainbridge, esq. 

Of apoplexy, aged 37, Wm. Conyngham 
Lynch Blosse, Capt. R./ 

Aged 53, Helen, wife o: : 
son, Vicar of Hoxne, Suffolk. 

At Woolwich-common, Agnes Alston Spear- 
man, eldest dau. of the late Brigade-Major 
Spearman, R.A. 


Rev. John Hodge 
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~ Dec. 22, At Eastbourne, aged 57, Major 
Geo. Turner, H.E.1.C.8. 

At the Cloisters, Windsor, aged 42, Isabella 
Georgiana, wife of Geo. J. Elvey, Mus.D., and 
dau. of the late Jobn Bowyer Nichols, esq., of 
Hanger-hill, Ealing. 

. At Kensington, aged 73, Catharine Jones, 
widow of Capt. Thos. Burton, R.N. 

At his residence, Gothic-hall, Enfield, John 
Eyre Ashby, LL.D., F.R.A.S. 

At Mansfield, Notts., aged 61, David Wheat- 
croft, esq., of Wingfield-pk., Derbyshire. 

At the Moat-house, Tamworth, Alice, relict 

of the late Robert Woody, esq., M.D. 
- At Aden, Frances, wife of Wm. Croughton 
Stileman, Capt. 15th Regt. N.I., youngest dau. 
of the late John Gibbard, esq., of Sharnbrook- 
house, Bedfordshire. 

At Paris, Mr. Charles Dotesio, late of the 
Royal Hotel, Slough. 

Dec. 23. At Tathwell-hall, Lincolnshire, 
aged 60, Frederick Chaplin, esq. 

In Hamilton-terr., St. John’s-wood, aged 80, 
Fanny, relict of the Rev. Robert Twiss, LL.D., 
late of Trevallyn, Denbighshire. 

At Dinnington-hall, Yorkshire, aged 53, 
Mary, the wife of J. C. Athorpe, esq. 

Dec. 24. At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Catharine 
Elizabeth Isabella, eldest dau. of the late Sir 
John James Scott Douglas, bart., of Spring- 
wood-park, Kelso, N.B. 

At Kensington Palace Green, aged 52, Wm. 
Makepeace Thackeray, esq. See Osituany. 

At Cambridge, aged 62, George Leapingwell, 
Esq., LL.D., for thirty-seven years one of the 
Esquire Bedels of the University. The de- 
ceased graduated in 1823, chose the bar for his 
profession, and acquired a tolerable though not 
a showy practice, his talents being more in re- 
quest in the chamber than in the court; while 
a sincere attachment to the University tended 
to his willingly confining himself to its limits, 
within which his deep knowledge of the law 
has tended to aid many an aspiring student, 
while his opinion had great weight in Univer- 
sity councils. Elected Esquire Bedel in 1826, 
his tall, spare, but dignified form bearing one 
of the University maces before the Vice-Chan- 
cellor was familiar to all who have witnessed 
any University ceremonies during the suc- 
ceeding period. Dr. Leapingwell for many 
years officiated as Recorder for Cambridge 
and Judge of the Borough Court of Pleas, as 
deputy for the late Mr. Serjeant Storks. He 
was also deputy for the late Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy, Mr. Pryme, and acted as re- 
vising barrister on several occasions, and in 
various districts. In politics he was a Whig, 
and took an active part in the agitation for 
the Reform Bill. He was most punctual in 
the discharge of the duties of his office, of 
high social qualities, and distinguished alike 
-by dignity, amenity, and courtesy. He had 
entered most enthusiastically into the Volun- 
teer movement, and taken an active part in 
‘the formation and contributed greatly to the 
efficiency of the 8th Cambridgeshire (Town) 
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Rifle Corps, in which, up to his decease, he 
held the post of Captain. The two Cambridge 
corps, therefore, resolved to pay the last mark 
of respect to the deceased; and he was ac- 
cordingly interred at the Cemetery, with mili- 
tary honours. 

Aged 72, Joanna, relict of William Hall, esq., 
of Waterbeach-lodge, Cambridgeshire. 

At Dinsdale Rectory, co. Durham, aged 16, 
Anne Grey, youngest dau. of the Rev. J. W. 
Smith. 

At Woolwich, Julia, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. James Thomson, R.M. 

Aged 87, William Fredk. Mylius, esq., late 
of Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, and formerly of Car- 
shalton, Surrey. 

Dec. 25. Aged 52, Major Joseph Salis, 5th 
Battalion Military Train. Z 

Mary, wife of Rear-Admiral Cory. 

At The Close, Winchester, aged 71, Catharine, 
relict of Dean Lyall, of Canterbury. 

At Canaan-pk., Edinburgh, George Smyttan, 
esq., M.D., late of the Bombay Medical Board. 

At Bath, aged 70, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. Robert Fawell, formerly Rector of St. 
Swithin’s, Demerara. 

At Sancreed Vicarage, Penzance, aged 73, 
Sophia, wife of the Rev. J. M. Collyns, Vicar 
of that parish. 

Aged 83, Carrington Nunn, esq., of Little 
Bromley-hall, Essex, formerly master of the 
Essex and Suffolk hounds. ‘‘Growing years 
had for some time kept him from the saddle 
and the covert side, and the management of 
the pack had passed into younger hands ; but 
he was revered by those whom he had so often 
shewn good sport, as one of the fine old English 
sort; and his name will long be remembered 
in connexion with the fox-hunting annals of 
the county.’’—Chelmsford Chronicle. 

At his residence, Gower-st., aged 71, Francis 
Boott, esq., M.D. 

At Panton Rictory, Lincolnshire, aged 26, 
Emma, wife of the Rev. A. W. Bailey, M.A., 
Curate of Panton. 

At his residence, Amwell, Herts, aged 82, 
William C. Mylne, esq., C.”.. #.R.S., engineer 
to the New River Company, « .cceeding to that 
office in 1811, on the demise of his father, Mr. 
Robert Mylne, F.R.S., the architect of the pre- 
sent Blackfriars Bridge. The deceased may be 
said to have been bred an engineer from his 
cradle; for in 1797, when a lad, he assisted 
with young Golborne to stake out the lands 
purchased for his father’s great scheme of the 
Eau-brink Cut at Lynn, but which came to 
a standstill for want of proper enterprise, until 
Rennie, in 1817, secured the necessary capital 
and executed the well-known work. A gene- 
ration of engineers of a new school have risen 
and died away during the period of Mr. Mylne’s 
professional occupations. His genial habits, 
kindly feelings, and strict integrity won for 
him the esteem of his professional brethren and 
the respect of all associated with him, not ex- 
cepting the artisan, whose interests he at all 
times appreciated and rewarded. Independ- 
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ently of Mr. Mylne’s official position, he was 
extensively engaged in many of the provincial 
waterworks of the United Kingdom and of the 
Continent, and executed many important drain- 
age undertakings in the Fen districts. But 
not alone was he engaged in engineering works, 
for he had considerable practice as an archi- 
tect and surveyor, thus coupling two leading 
professions which have lately become separated, 
and which Mr. Mylne was fully entitled to com- 
bine, being the hereditary representative of at 
least eight consecutive generations who have 
followed the same professions. So early as 
1587 his ancestor, John Mylne, was engaged 
on Dundee harbour and town works, and in 
building Lord Bannatyne’s house at Newtyle; 
and in 1600 in building a stone bridge of eleven 
arches over the river Tay at Perth. Still later, 
in 1671, Robert Mylne, King’s master mason 
in Scotland, constructed the present Holyrood 
Palace, and executed a vast number of public 
works, 

Dec. 26. At Clontarf, the Earl of Charle- 
mont. See OBITUARY. 

In Portugal-street, Grosvenor-square, aged 
26, the Viscountess Boyle. Her Ladyship 
was the third dau. of Henry, late Earl of Hare- 
wood, by Lady Louisa, second dau. of Thomas, 
second Marquis of Bath, sister of Lady Louisa 
Mills and Lady Wharncliffe, and niece of the 
Duchess of Buccleuch and the Dowager Coun- 
tess of Ellesmere. She married, in 1858, Vis- 
count Boyle, eldest son of the Earl of Shannon, 
by whom she leaves three infant sons. 

At Rhyl, North Wales, Lady Brovghton, 
relict of Sir H. D. Broughton, bart., of Brough- 
ton-hall, Staffordshire, and Doddington-hall, 
Cheshire. 

At Bridgend, Skelmorlie, N.B., Admiral Alex- 
ander Montgomerie. He entered the Navy as 
a first-class volunteer on board the ‘‘ Hazard” 
sloop, at Portsmouth, in June, 1802, and was 
very actively employed until the conclusion of 
the war, when he was promoted to commander, 
June 7, 1814. He assumed the command of the 
“Contiance,” 18, in March 1818, fitting out for 
the West Indies, where he became, July 13, 
1820, acting captain of the “‘ Sapphire,” 26. 
He obtained post rank October 3, 1820, and in 
September, 1821, returned to England. He ac- 
cepted the retirement Oct. 1, 1846; became 
rear-admiral March 8, 1852; vice-admiral Oct. 
2, 1857; and admiral April 27, 1863. 

In Upper Grosvenor-street, Col. Waymouth 
(unattached). He had seen considerable ser- 
vice in the Peninsula with the 2nd Life Guards, 
was also at Quatre Bras and at Waterloo, where 
he was severely wounded and taken prisoner in 
acharge against the French Cuirassiers. He 
retired on half-pay in 1841. 

At Southsea, Alexander Sinclair, M.D., 
Staff-Surgeon. 

At Lucerne, aged 53, William Tobias Lang- 
don, esq.. F.S.A., of the Middle Temple, bar- 
rister-at-law. 

At Cliftonville, Brighton, Elizabeth Augusta, 
wife of the Rev. John Richards, M.A., of the 
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Mount, Madras, and youngest dau. of the late 
William Payne Georges, esq. 

At Penderyn Rectory, aged 37, Kennethina, 
wife of Edward Maybery, esq., and youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Kenneth Scobie, R.M. 

At his residence, Shirley-lodge, Hants., aged. 
71, C. W. Wheeler, Esq., M.D. 

Dee, 27. At Cairo, Eliza, wife of Charles 
Alison, esq., C.B., H.M.’s Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court of 
Persia ; and formerly widow of Theodore Bal- 
tazzi, of Constantinople, banker. ’ 

At Edinburgh, David Stuart Galbraith, esq., 
late of Machrihanish, and Drumore-house, 
Argyllshire, a Magistrate and D.L. for that 
county. 

At Florence, aged 43, Richard Bratton Adair, 
Captain half-pay, R.A., eldest son of the late 
Major-General Adair, C.B. 

At Hastings, Elizabeth Margaret, widow of 
the Rev. Thomas Price, M.A., formerly In- 
cumbent of Northaw, Herts. 

At Bryn-Newydd, near Swansea, Arthur 
Jones, esq., Chief Clerk of the Public Bill-office, 
and Clerk of the Fees, House of Commons, 
A few days before his death he attempted to 
get into one of the carriages of the Oyster- 
mouth Railway, whilst the train was slowly in 
motion, but fell, when one of the carriages 
passed over his foot. Upon amputation of one 
of the toes, he improved for some days, but on 
Sunday week, however, expired somewhat un- 
expectedly. Mr. Jones was brother-in-law to 
the late Mr. H. H. Vivian, M.P. for Swansea. 

Dec. 28. In Albemarle-st., suddenly, Dowager 
Lady Abercromby, of Birkenbog and Forglen. 
Her ladyship was the only child of the late 
Samuel Douglas, esq., of Netherlaw, in the 
stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and was married 
to the late Sir Robert Abercromby, bart., of 
Birkenbog and Forglen, by whom she had 
a numerous family. Two sons and six daus. 
survive. Her ladyship held extensive estates 
in the stewartry and in Banffshire, and was 
Lady Superior of the burgh of Castle-Douglas, 
in which place she conferred in her lifetime 
many substantial benefits, while her charities 
were most liberal, and on a scale corresponding 
to her income.— Scotch Paper. 

At Torquay, aged 13, John Louis, youngest 
son of Sir John and Lady Rivett-Carnac. 

At Burnham Abbey, Bucks., aged 48, John 
Willis Goodwin, esq., of Leicester. 

At Sunderland, aged 38, Edwin Gray, esq., 
second son of the late Rev. Robert Gray, Rector 
of Sunderland. 

At Kensington, Sister Mary Anne Benigna, 
Order of St. Benedict (Mary Anne Letitia 
Digby), dau. of Kenelm Henry Digby, esq. 

In Clapham-road, Richard Odell, son of the 
late Rev. John Dene, Rector of Horwood, 
North Devon. 

Dec. 29. At Madeira, aged 36, Gower William 
Randolph, esq., Fellow of All Souls College, 
Oxford, late an Examiner in the Privy Council 
Office, and Private Secretary to Earl Granville, 

At Weston-super-Mare, Frances Elizabeth, 
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‘wife of Major W. D. Hague, and dau. of the 
late Gen. C. Hamilton. 

At Madeira, aged 38, Captain Henry Joseph 
Hughes, late of the 62nd Regt. Bengal N.I. 

At West Hartlepool, aged 74, Anne, widow 
of Captain Samuel, of the Grove, Alverstoke, 
Hants. 

Dec. 30, At Bletchington-park, Oxfordshire, 
aged 78, the Right Hon. Arthur Annesley, 
Viscount Valentia. See Osrrvary. 

At Aberdeen, Col. the Hon. Donald Ogilvy, 
of Clova, brother of the late and uncle of the 
present Earl of Airlie. Being of a quiet and 
retiring disposition, his life was marked by 
few incidents requiring notice. On the death 
of King George the Fourth, the Hon, Mr. Ogilvy 
was a candidate for the representation of the 
Forfar district of burghs along with the late 
Lord Wharncliffe, then the Hon. John Stuart 
Wortley. The town councils were then the 
returning bodies, and owing to some mis- 
understanding among them, the election was 
declared void. For a great number of years 
he was Colonel of Militia for the counties of 
Forfar and Kincardine; and in 1847 he was 
appointed a deputy-lieutenant of Forfarshire. 

’ At her residence, Stanhope-terrace, Hyde- 
park, Miss Alicia Campbell, only sister of the 
late Field-Marshal Colin Lord Clyde. 

At Castle Grounds, Devizes, aged 91, Frances, 
widow of Lieut, Jacques Dalby, R.N. 

At Southsea, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the 
late Rear-Adm. Renwick. 

Dec. 31. At Baleaskie, Fifeshire, aged 83, 
Sarah, relict of Sir Henry Torrens, K.C.B., 
K.T.G. 

At Corraith-house, Ayrshire, Mrs. Greig, of 
Levy, relict of James Greig, esq., of Levy, in 
Lerwick, Shetland. 

At Bath, aged 83, Ann, widow of Dr. William 
Rae Wilson, formerly of Kelvinbank, near 
Glasgow. 

Lately. At Edinburgh, aged 82, Mr. John 
Anton, late Quartermaster-serjeant of the 42nd 
Highlanders. He served thirty-one years in 
the army, and shared in most of the great 
battles in the Peninsula, earning promotion by 
the diligent manner in which he discharged 
his duties, He was possessed of considerable 
literary taste, and in 1840 he published a work 
entitled ‘* Retrospect of Military Life during 
the Eventful Periods of the Last War,” which 
met with a favourable reception. 

Near Maryport, aged 87, John Weales, an 
eccentric character. Some twelve or fourteen 
years ago he built a small open-roofed, one- 
roomed cottage in the corner of one of the two 
fields he possessed, and there he lived up to 
his death, refusing the assistance of a servant, 
though this would have been gladly provided 
for him by his son. A dog, a cat, and himself 
were the sole occupants of this miserable hovel, 
which had not been scoured nor even swept 
out since its erection. Weales never undressed 
and never washed himself. During the last 
two years he has been lame, and obliged to use 
crutehes,. but even with their aid he never 
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ventured beyond the threshold of his dwell- 
ing. Lately he was barely able to sit up in his 
bed, which was close to the fire, and was in- 
debted to the kindness of stray passers-by to 
make his fire, keep it alive, and bring him pro- 
vision from Maryport. The dog and the cat 
ate from the same dish as himself, and he 
continued to cook his meat with a frying-pan 
which was after every meal carefully cleaned 
out by his canine and feline companions. Weales 
was the owner of two fields, which produced 
£20 a-year, and upon this he lived. He has 
left an only son, who immediately after his 
father’s death ordered every article of fur- 
niture to be burnt. 

Jan.1. At Nice, aged 43, Major Charles 
Tuckey, late Capt. H.M.’s 41st Welsh Regt., 
and also late Capt. and Adj. of the South 
Cork Militia, and son of the late Rev. Thomas 
Tuckey, of Clonmel, Ireland. 

At his residence, Curzon-st., Mayfair, aged 
83, Walter Stirling, esq., of Drumpellier. 

At his residence, Bath, aged 90, John Ford 
Davis, esq., M.D. 

Jan.2. In Duke-st., Portland-pl., aged 74, 
Thomas Bamber Gascoyne, esq., late Capt. 3rd 
Ceylon Rifles. 

At Diss, Norfolk, aged 73, Elizabeth, widow 
of the Rev. William Manning, Rector of | iss. 

At Attleborough, Norfolk, aged 46, Frederick 
Fairfax, youngest son of the late Rev. Fairfax 
Francklin, formerly rector of the above place. 

Jan. 3. At her house, in Upper Brook-st., 
Grosvenor-sq., aged 89, the Hon. Lady May- 
nerd Hesilrige, last surviving dau. of John, 
first Lord Wodehouse, by Sophia, only child of 
the Hon. Charles Berkeley, brother of John, 
fifth and last Lord Berkeley of Stratton. Her 
Ladyship was born in 1774,and married, first, 
in 1811, to Sir Thomas Maynard Hesilrige, 
who died in 1817; secondly, in 1842, to Mr. 
Frederick Fielding, of Gray’s Inn, barrister- 
at-law. 

At Tours, Ann Agnes, widow of Hugh Forbes, 
esq., brother of the late Sir John Forbes, of 
Craigievar and Fintray. 

At Irby Rectory, aged 62, Sarah Penelope, 
wife of the Rev. G. A. Robinson. 

At St. John’s-wood, aged 87, James Dent 
Weatherley, esq., late Capt. 60th Royal Rifles, 
and late of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Bill-hill, near Wokingham, Berks., aged 
82, Arthur Saltmarshe, esq. 

At Torquay, aged 27, Lieut. G. M. Raynsford, 
of the Madras Light Cavalry, youngest son of 
the late Brigadier Raynsford, of His Highness 
the Nizam’s Service. 

At Poole, Dorset, aged 68, Robert Slade, 
esq., J.P. 

At his residence, Stockwell-lodge, Bristol, 
Henry Seally, esq., H.E.I.C.S., last surviving 
son of the late Rev. Dr. Seally, Vicar of East 
Meon, Hants. 

At Market Drayton, aged 84, Creswell Pigot, 
esq. 

Jan, 4. At Thurston, near Bury St. Ed- 
munds, aged 86, Adm. Sir William Hall Gage, 
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G.C.B., G.C.H., Admiral of the Fleet. See 
OBITUARY. 

Aged 66, Maj.-Gen. John Walpole, R.E., 
son of the late Hon. Robert Walpole. He 
entered the service in 1816. His commission 
as lieut. bore date Sept. 24, 1825; capt., Nov. 
28, 1839; maj., Sept. 15, 1848 ; lieut.-col., Feb. 
7, 1854; col., Nov. 28, 1854; and maj.-gen., 
March 9, 1863. 

At the residence of his son-in-law, Hamp- 
stead-heath, aged 72, John Rundle, esq., for 
nine years M.P. for Tavistock. 

At Kilburn, aged 77, Martha, widow of John 
Musgrove, esq., of Headington-hill, near Ox- 
ford. 

Jan. 5. At Heidelberg, Baden, aged 44, 
Maj. Walter Coleridge, late of the 20th Madras 
N.L. 

At Rotterdam, aged 18, Elizabeth, dau. of 
the late Sir James Henry Turing, bart. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrénées, aged 33, Ellen 
Ada, wife of the Rev. R. Noble Jackson, M.A., 
R.N., late Chaplain H.M.S. “‘ Warrior.” 

Aged 18, Eobert George Stewart, esq., of 
Pembroke College, Oxford, eldest son of Robert 
Stewart, esq., of Stourbridge, Worcestershire. 

At Dover, aged 27, Janette Eliza, dau. of 
the late Rev. F. W. Darwall, Sholden, Kent. 

Jan. 6. At Pau, the Hon. Fredk. Longworth 
Browne, youngest son of the late Lord Kil- 
maine. 

At Bath, Maj.-Gen. Robert Henry Wynyard, 
C.B., Col. of the 98th Regt. of Foot. The de- 
ceased entered the Army in 1819, and had seen 
much active duty. He served with the forces 
in New Zealand from Oct. 1845 until Jan. 1847, 
in command of the 58th Foot. He was ap- 
pointed to the command of the forces in New 
Zealand in Jan. 1851, was Lieut.-Governor of 
New Ulster from 1851 to 1853, and administered 
the government of the whole colony from Dec. 
1853 to Sept. 1855. He was selected for the 
Cape command in Feb. 1859, and was com- 
missioned as Lieut.-Governor in the following 
month. He had only lately returned home 
from the Cape of Good Hope in very bad 
health, and had recently been appointed to the 
coloneley of the 98th. Until his appointment 
to a regiment, Maj.-Gen. Wynyard enjoyed 
a pension for distinguished services. 

Suddenly, at Biarritz, France, Capt. John 
Clements Wickham, R.N., formerly Govern- 
ment Resident at Brisbane, New South Wales. 

At Edinburgh, Wilbraham Francis Tolle- 
mache, esq., Commander on the Retired List, 
R.N., second son of the late Hon. Charles 
Tollemache. 

At Weeting Rectory, the residence of his 
son-in-law, aged 61, Edward Beversham Har- 
man, esq., M.D., late of Pembridge-place, Bays- 
water. 

At Brighton, Martha, widow of Col. Hamelin 
Trelawny, R.A. 

At Treval, Cornwall, aged 75, Coryton Ro- 
berts, esq., J.P. 

At Dunston-house, near Stafford, aged 62, 
Richard Burton Phillipson, esq., J.P. 
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Mrs. Charlotte M. Lawler, of King’s College 
Hospital, and relict of the Rev. Matthew 
Lawler, Incumbent of Longe, Lancashire. 

At Ventnor, from injuries received in a fall 
while hunting, aged 23, William Rhys Brychaw 
Powel, esq., of Craig-y-nos, in the county of 
Brecon. 

Jan.7. Aged 55, George Leeds, esq., second 
son of the late Sir George William Leeds, bart., 
of Croxton-park, Cambridgeshire. 

In Park-st., Grosvenor-sq., Elizabeth Ste- 
phenson Phillpotts, eldest daughter of the Lord 
Bishop of Exeter. 

At Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, Maria, wife of 
W. H. Gore Langton, esq., M.P. 

At Fredville, near Canterbury, aged 72, John 
Pemberton Plumptre, esq., for many years 
M.P. for East Kent. See Osrrvary. 

In Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq., aged 74, 
Boyce Combe, esq., police magistrate of South- 
wark. He was called to the Bar at Gray’s Inn 
on the 19th of November, 1813, was a Chancery 
barrister, and was a few years ago elected 
a bencher at hisown Inn. He was appointed 
a metropolitan police magistrate by Lord Mel- 
bourne in 1833. He first sat at the Thames 
Police-court with Mr. Ballantine ; afterwards 
occasionally at Lambeth-street Police-court, 
and then he was appointed to Hatton-garden ; 
thence he removed to the new Clerkenwell 
Police-court, and in 1851 he at his own request 
was transferred to Southwark court, in lieu of 
the late Mr. Secker, who was removed to 
Greenwich. 

At Bray, co. Wicklow, aged 43, Caroline, wife 
of B. C. Lloyd, esq., Q.C., and only dau. of 
William Brooke, esq., Master in Chancery. 

In Tredegar-sq., aged 72, William Ephraim 
Snow, esq., J.P. 

At Queen’s-terr., Primrose-hill, Ann, wife 
of the Rev. D. Blow. 

In Dean’s-yard, Westminster, aged 67, Mr. 
Thomas Francis Steward, who had been for 
about thirty years the writing and English 
master of Westminster school. His father, 
who had been for forty years the writing-master 
of the school, was the instructor of Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen. The deceased was educated 
at Westminster, and retired from his duties 
scarcely a year ago. 

Jan. 8. At Tonnay-Charente, France, Capt. 
Edward Lake, R.N., second son of the late Sir 
James Winter Lake, bart. 

At Rosherville, Kent, Matilda, relict of Maj.- 
Gen. Kelly, K.C. 

At Fulham Vicarage, Emma, wife of the 
Rev. R. G. Baker. 

In Craven-hill-gardens, the residence of her 
mother, aged 41, Louisa Anna, dau. of the late 
General Peter De-la-Motte, C.B. 

In Gloucester-terr., Hyde-park, Frances 
Matilda, dau. of Major-Gen. Trollope, C.B. 

At Christ’s Hospital, aged 61, Geo. Trollope, 
esq., for many years Chief Clerk at that In- 
stitution. 

At her mother’s residence, Greenwich, aged 
43, Hannah, eldest dau. of the late Rev. John 
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Fortye Walker, M.A., many years Lecturer of 
St. Paul’s, Deptford. 

At Southampton, aged 75, Harriet, third dau. 
of the Rev. H. J. Close, M.A., late Rector of 
Bentworth, Hants. 

At the residence of her mother, Canonbury- 
park North, Islington, aged 32, Harriet With- 
erby, only dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Marshall, 
M.A., Incumbent of St. John’s Church, Upper 
Holloway. 

At the Highlands, Ticehurst, Sussex, aged 
83, Eliza, widow of Charles Newington, esq. 

In Middlesex Hospital, William Behnes, 
the sculptor. A few years ago he was in good 
practice, especially as a deller of busts; 
and he possessed natural talents sufficient 
to have raised him to one of the highest 
places of his art; but he fell into troubles 
about money, and other things, which preyed 
on his spirits, and left him too weak and 
agitated for his real genius to have a fair trial. 
The best judges, however, thought very highly 
of his work. 

Jan.9. At Walham-green, Fulham, Eliza- 
beth, Lady Osborne, widow of Sir Henry Os- 
borne, bart., of Beechwood, Tipperary. 

At Wotton-under-Edge, aged 68, Lieut.-Col. 
Biddle, late Madras Artillery. ? 

At his residence, Magna Charta Cottage, Eg- 
ham, Surrey, aged 74, George Clarke, Lieut.- 
Col. in H.M.’s Madras Army. 

At Beauly, William Henry Urquhart, esq., 
late of the 85th Regt., second surviving son 
of the late Beauchamp Colclough Urquhart, 
esq., of Meldrum and Byth, Aberdeenshire. 

At Brighton, aged 76, Louisa, widow of Vice- 
Adm. Gordon Falcon, and eldest surviving dau. 
of the late Richard Merricks, esq., of Runcton- 
house, near Chichester. 

At his residence, Priory-cresc., Lewes, aged 
87, Joseph Woods, esq., F.G.S., F.L.S., and 
F.A.8. See Osrrvary. 

In Montagu-sq., Amelia Frances Chicheley, 
wife of Col. Chas. Foster. 

At St. Saviour’s, Jersey, aged 76, Julia, widow 
of Richard Young Vance, esq., M.D., late Sur- 
geon to the Forces. 

At Park-hall; near Chesterfield, aged 70, 
Alicia Maria, relict of John Francis Middelton, 





esq. 

At Middlesborough-on-Tees, Robert Nodes, 
eldest son of the late Rev. Robert Newton, 
D.D., of Yorkshire. 

In Vincent-terr., Islington, aged 25, Chas. 
Edward, third son of Hen. Weekes, esq., R.A. 

In Great Stanhope-st., J. Cuninghame, esq., 
of Lainshaw, N.B. 

At Broxbourne, Mary, relict of Geo. Tomlin, 
Lieut. R.N., and late of Bembridge, Isle of 
Wight. 

Jan. 10. At his residence, Kensington 
Palace-gardens, the Earl of Clare. See Ost- 
TUARY. 

Suddenly, at Basford Vicarage, Notts., aged 
90, Sir Jas. Robert Grant, M.P., C.B., K H., 
&c., of the Hill, Cumberland. He was born at 
Forres, Morayshire, in 1773, was gazetted as 
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assistant-surgeon, Jan. 22, 1792, and had served 
as a medical officer of the army throughout the 
whole of the war. He was chief of that de- 
partment at Waterloo, and was one of the few 
who served in the first and last campaigns of 
the war—namely, that of 1793 and that of 
1815. In 1811 he received the order of St. 
Anne of Russia from the Emperor Alexander 
in person, for his services to the Russian army 
in France under Count Woronzow. In 1814, 
when Earl Bathurst was at the head of the 
War Department, he was appointed Inspector- 
Gen. of Army Hospitals, but was placed on 
half-pay March 25, 1819. 

At Paris, on his way home from India, aged 
26, Wm. C. Purdon, esq., of Tinerana, co. 
Clare, Lieut. 2nd Battalion Rifle Brigade. 

At Port St. Mary’s, Spain, aged 25, Emily 
Adelaide, wife of Wm. Hastings Hughes, of 
Port St. Mary’s, and Mark-lane, London, and 
dau. of the Ven. Geo. Clark, Archdeacon of 
St. David's. 

At his residence, in Leicester, aged 76, Bertie 
Markland, esq. 

At Dersingham, Norfolk, aged 78, Marianne, 
widow of the Rev. John Brett, Rector of Wol- 
ferton, Norfolk, and dau. of the late Rev. Wm. 
Davy, of Ingoldisthorpe, in the same county. 

At Brompton, aged 75, Susanna, widow of 
Hen. Reeve, esq., M.D., late of Norwich. 

At his son-in-law’s, Rosherville, Kent, aged 
101, Robert Chapman, esq. He was born at 
Whitby, Yorkshire, October 12, 1762. 

At Bridge End, Brechin, Forfarshire, aged 
22, Mary, second surviving dau. of the late W. 
R. Morris, esq., Bombay C.S. 

At his residence, St. Clement’s, Oxford, aged 
64, Wm. Wise, esq. 

James Lee Hannah, esq., M.D., of Brighton. 

At Coltishall-lodge, aged 81, Martha, relict 
of the late Rev. John Dolphin. 

Jan,11. At Exmouth, aged 72, Major-Gen. 
Botet. Trydell, Col. of the 2nd West India 
Regt. He served at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope, in 1806, and was present at the 
battle of Blueberg; also under Col. Graham in 
the expulsion of the Caffres from the Cape 
Colony. He was engaged in the suppression 
of the Kandian insurrection in Ceylon, in 
1817—18, and was thanked by the Governor, 
General R. Brownrigg, for his “‘ intelligent and 
persevering spirit” in the successful service 
against the rebels. His last active service was 
in Canada, where, with his old regiment, the 
83rd, he was present in the affair at Prescot in 
1838. 

At Hammersmith, aged 83, Capt. John Geo. 
Nops, R.N. 

At his residence, Ramsgate, aged 70, Comm. 
Bartholomew George Waterhouse, R.N., se- 
cond son of the late Benjamin Waterhouse, 
esq., of Russell-sq., and Kingston, Jamaica. 

At Ramsgate, aged 78, George Burges, esq., 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
a native of Bengal; was admitted of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 1802; gained a Scholar- 
ship in 1803; and proceeded B.A. 1807. He 
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obtained one of the Members’ Prizes 1808, and 
again in 1809; commencing M.A. 1810. In 
1841, Her Majesty granted him a pension of 
£100 per annum for life, in consideration of his 
services in the advancement of learning as the 
editor and publisher of various works of.Greek 
literature. Mr. Burges edited LEuripidis 
Troades, 1807; Euripidis Phenisse, 1810; 
Zschyli Supplices, 1821; Aischyli Eumenides, 
1822; The Prometheus of Aschylus, 1831 ; 
Plato’s Four Dialogues, 1831; the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles, 1832; Poppo’s Prolegomena, 1837 ; 
Greek Anthology, 1852. He also contributed to 
the GenTLEMAN’s MAGAzrIneEand other periodi- 
cals numerous articles on classical literature,and 
was author of “ The Son of Erin, or the Cause 
of the Greeks,” a play, in five acts, 1823. This 
was printed by the author himself, at Kenton- 
street, London, where he then resided. It 
may he observed, that in a bibliographical 
work of established reputation, he is con- 
founded with the Rev. George Burges, B.A., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who died in 
1853. 

At Clevedon, Somerset, aged 83, Frederick 
Whalley, esq., formerly Secretary to the Comp- 
trollers of Army Accounts. 

At Winchester, aged 32, Mary Isabel, wife of 
the Rev. James Baker. 

Of scarlet fever, Mary Christabel, eldest dau, 
of the Rev. G. C. Hoste, Rector of Heigham 
next Norwich. 

At Grey Friars, Dunwich, Suffolk, Edith, 
dau. of Frederick Barne, esq. 

Jan. 12, At his residence, Chesham-pl., Bel- 
grave-sq., aged 89, Gen. James Ahmuty, of 
H.M.’s Bengal Artillery. 

At Brighton, aged 42, Maj. Horace Trower, 
15th King’s Hussars, youngest son of the late 
George Trower, esq., of Russell-sq. 

In Westbourne-park, aged 61, Emma, widow 
of the Rev. John Peacock Byde, formerly 
Vicar of Bengeo, Herts. 

In Royal-cres., Notting-hill, aged 89, John 
Malbysse Beckwith, esq., for upwards of fifty 
years Assay Master of H.M.’s Mint. 

In Cambridge-ter., Hyde-pk., Jas. Nicol- 
son, esq., of the War Office. 

Suddenly, at Aston-on-Trent, Derbyshire, 
Jane Mary,\ wife of the Rev. George William 
Brooks, M.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford, Curate of the 
parish. 

At his residence, Golder’s-hill, Hampstead, 
aged 82, Joshua Evans, esq., of Portrane, co. 
Dublin, many years Senior Commissioner of 
the London Court of Bankruptcy. 

At Gloucester-villas, Brixton, aged 85, Mr. 
Benjamin Hanbury, for fifty-six years of the 
Bank of England, Treasurer of the Congre- 
gational Union of England and Wales, and 
author of ‘Historical Memorials of the In- 
dependents,” &c. 

Jan, 13, At Chelsea, aged 29, Wm. Hipkin 
Moorhead, esq., of the Board of Trade, White- 
hall, youngest son of Alex. James Moorhead, 
esq., of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea. 

At Weston-super-Mare, aged 17, Hester 
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Mary Jessie, youngest dau. of the late Rev. J. 
Maxwell Dunn, of Stapenhill, Derbyshire. 

At Rocheford Rectory, Tenbury, aged 16, 
Elizabeth Ann, eldest dau. of the Rev. Ellis 
Treacher and Maria Bowden. 

Jan, 14. At Hertingfordbury Rectory, Hert- 
ford, of scarlet fever, aged 15, Isabel, eldest 
dau. of the Ho.:. and Rev. Godolphin Hastings. 

Capt. Barron, brother of Sir H. Winston 
Barron, bart., formerly of the 17th Lancers, 
aide-de-camp to two Lords Lieutenant in Ire- 
land, and Gentleman at Large in the House- 
hold. 
$ At St. Aidan’s College, Birkenhead, Matilda, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Baylee, Principal of St. 
Aidan’s College, dau. of the late Major Collis, 
of Limerick. 

Aged 64, William Henry Alexander, esq., of 
Ipswich, banker. 

At Kibworth, Charlotte, widow of John B, 
Humfrey, esq., of Kibworth-hall, Leicester- 
shire. 

At Oxford, aged 34, Cyril John Vincent, 
esq., surgeon. 

In London, Dorothy, second dau. of the late 
Christopher Taylor, esq., Morpeth, North- 
umberland. 

At his residence, Abbeytown, co. Roscom- 
mon, aged 77, Michael Sharkey, esq., for up- 
wards of fifty years Secretary to the Grand 
Jury of that county. 

At Penzance, Cornwall, aged 20, Archibald 
Carne, second son of the late Archibald Col- 
quhoun Ross, esq., M D. 

Jan. 15. In Ovington-sq., Brompton, aged 
57, Lord Arthur Lennox, son of the fourth 
Duke of Richmond. The early part of his 
Lordship’s life was passed in the army, and in 
1842 he received the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 
and afterwards held the same rank in the 
Light Infantry battalion of Sussex Militia, of 
which corps heb lieutenant: dant 
in 1860. His Lordship also held some posts 
under Government, having been a Lord of the 
Treasury from May, 1844, to August, 1845, 
and a Clerk of the Ordnance from August, 
1845, to July, 1846. The late lord also sat for 
Chichester from 1831 to 1846, and was re- 
turned for Yarmouth in 1847, but was un- 
seated on petition. 

At her residence, Southwick-cresc., Hyde- 
pk., aged 80, Lady Caroline Bathurst, widow 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir James Bathurst, K.C.B. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Arden Adderley, 
esq., Retired Adm. of Her Majesty’s Navy. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Dora, wife of the 
Rev. John Macnaught. 

At Cheltenham, Mary Frances, relict of Capt. 
Josiah Nisbet, R.N. 

At Wimbledon, aged 65, Geoffry Nightingale, 
esq., formerly of the Grenadier Guards, 
youngest son of the late Sir E. Nightingale, 
bart., of Kneesworth-hall, Cambridgeshire. 

At Hammersmith, aged 75, Miss Mary Clark- 
son, formerly of Middleham, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 16. At Blair Castle, aged 49, George, 
sixth Duke of Athole, K.T. See Oprruary. 
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At Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire, aged 82, 
the Hon. Mrs. Weld, relict of Joseph Weld, esq. 

At Pelham, Hampshire, aged 76, Adm. Geo. 
Ourry Lempriere. 

At Clifton, aged 72, Retired Adm. Richard 
Saumarez, K.L. He was a midshipman on board 
the “‘ Spartan” at the reduction of the Castles 
of Pesaro and Cesenatico. He also took part 
in the action with a Neapolitan flotilla in the 
Bay of Naples. As Lieut. of the ‘‘ Baechante” 
he was engaged in the sieges of Trieste and 
Cattaro. His commissions bore date as fol- 
lows :—Lieut., 5th of December, 1813; com- 
mander, 19th of May, 1819; capt., 17th of 
April, 1824; rear-adm., 28th of May, 1853. 

Aged 67, Admiral Hamelin, the coadjutor of 
Admiral Deans Dundas in the Black Sea 
during the Crimean war, He was born Sept. 
2, 1796, and was the nephew of Admiral Baron 
Hamelin. At the age of eleven years his uncle 
placed him as a midshipman on board the 
** Venus,” and in 1812, having obtained a com- 
mission, he took part in the expedition to the 
Scheldt. In 1828 he became a captain, and in 
1842 a rear-admiral. When the Crimean war 
commenced, he was maritime prefect of Toulon, 
and he was then selected for the command of 
the Black Sea fleet. The landing of the French 
troops previous to the battle of the Alma was 
effected under his direction. During the naval 
attack on the Sebastopol forts of October 17, 
a shell struck the quarter-deck of the * Ville 
de Paris,” and killed Lieutenant Sommelier by 
Admiral Hamelin’s side. He himself was 
knocked down by the shock, but he rose and 
continued to command his squadron until the 
close of the action. His conduct on that day 
was rewarded by his promotion to the rank of 
a full admiral. On the death of M. Ducos he 
was appointed minister of marine, which office 
he held from 1855 to 1860, when he received 
the post of Grand Chancellor of the Legion of 
Honour. He leaves a son, who is a captain in 
the navy, and second in command of the 
“* Bretagne.” By order of the Emperor, the 
Admiral received a public funeral at the 
Hopital des Invalides. 

At Bayswater, aged 66, Sarah, widow of 
William Willcocks Sleigh, esq., M.D., F.S.A., 
and eldest dau. of the late Burrowes Campbell, 
esq., L.L.D., T.C.D., barrister-at-law. 

In Montagu-sq., aged 89, George Hamilton 
Whately, esq., fourth son of the Rev. Thomas 
Whately, Rector of Chetwynd, Shropshire. 

In Cnester-sq., aged 76, William Granville, 
esq., late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Jan. 17. In Surrey-terr., Lewisham High- 
rd., Newcross, aged 82, Capt. James Town- 
send, R.N. 

In Hill-st., aged 77, Mary Elizabeth, widow 
of Edward Greathed, esq., of Uddens-house, 
Dorset, and only sister of the late Sir Richard 
Plumptre Glyn, bart. 

In Alexander-st., Westbourne-pk., aged 73, 
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Robert Martin Stapylton, esq., youngest and 
last surviving son of the late Hen. Stapylton, 
esq., of Norton, co. Durham. 

At Tabley, near Knutsford, aged 72, Robert 
Thorley, esq., Commander R.N. 

At Hereford, where he had practised as a 
physician of great eminence for half a century, 
aged 76, John Bleeck Lye, esq., M.D., only 
survivor of the family of George Lye, esq., 
formerly of Warminster, and afterwards of 
Bath. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, aged 61, Anne 
Elizabeth, widow of the Rev. James Tate, late 
Head Master of the Richmond Grammar-school. 

At Boulogne, aged 73, Henry Benning, esq., 
formerly of Barnard Castle. 

At Houghton Regis Vicarage, aged 37, Jane 
Ewart, wife of the Rev. Hugh Smythe. 

Jan. 18. At Raby Castle, aged 76, the Duke 
and Marquis of Cleveland, K.G. See Osi- 
TUARY. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Mary, relict of Col. 
Thorne, K.H., fcrmerly of the 94th Regt. 

At his residence, South-hall, Guildford, aged 
64, Walter G. Basset Gunton, esq. 

At Camden-town, aged 75, Eliza Parker, 
widow of the Hon. Jabez Henry, first Supreme 
Judge of the Ionian Isles, &c., dau. of Nath. 
Forth, esq., Envoy Extraordinary to France 
in 1789, and mother of the late T. Hetherington 
Henry, esq., F.R.S, 

At St, Laurens, Jersey, aged 77, Capt. J. B. 
Howell, R.N. 

At Hammersmith, aged 55, Edward Ricard, 
esq., late Capt. H.M.’s 73rd Regt. 

At the Charterhouse, aged 90, Mr. Rowland 
Hunter, formerly of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
with his uncle Mr. J. Johnson, the well-known 
bookseller, whom he succeeded. 

Jan. 19. At her residence, Buckhurst-hill, 
Essex, aged 67, Mary Ann, widow of Col, 
Alder, of the Indian Army. 

At Leeds, aged 30, Robert Geo. Hardwick, 
esq., M.D., one of the physicians of the Leeds 
Infirmary. 

At Great Malvern, Frances Eliza Carter, wife 
of Matthew P. W. Boulton, esq., of Tew-park, 
and youngest dau. of the late W. R. Cart- 
wright, esq., M.P., of Aynhoe. 

At Standish Rectory, aged 18, Francis H. B., 
son of the Rev. W. H. Brandreth. 

At Edinburgh, aged 79, John Lyall, esq., J.P. 

At Glasgow, aged 86, Wm. Buchanan, esq., 
formerly of London. Mr. Buchanan was well 
known as a distinguished connoisseur in the 
Fine Arts. 

Jan. 20. At Exeter, aged 36, the Hon. John 
James Bury, late Capt. R.E., second son of 
the second Earl of Charleville. 

At Worcester, aged 72, John Goodwin, 
esq., J.P. 

At Tunbridge-wells, Samuel Lloyd, esq., 
R.M., late Special Justice of the Island of 
Jamaica, 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Popula- ending Saturday, 
REGISTRARS’ tion 


in 
DISTRICTS. 1861. — . ts 4 - 
1863. | 1864.| 1864. | 1864. 














Mean Temperature 42°5 37° 


° 


° 
267 | 368 








London. . . . . | 78029 |2808989 1798 2427 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 463388 254 | 401 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 618210 412 | 503 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 378058 238 | 379 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 571158 878 | 411 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 773175 516 | 738 























Deaths Registered. || Births Registered. 





Week ending ES % 
Saturday, 


Dec. 171 241 1312 805 | 727 | 1532 
231 | 273 | 325 1642 | 1176 | 1132 | 2308 
245 | 317| 414 1798 | 988] 928 | 1916 
829 | 471] 661 2427 | 1026 | 993 | 2019 



































QUANTITIES and AVERAGE PRICES of BRITISH CORN, &c., 
Sold in Mark-lane during the week ending Tuesday, Jan. 19, from the Returns to the Inspector by 
the Corn Factors. 
Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. Qrs. s. d. 
Wheat ... 6,833... 44 4] Oats ... 80... 1911] Beans ... 716... 32 10 
Barley ... 1,012 ... 37. 6 | Rye we Oo ae «6 | Peas «. 229... 338 7 


AGGREGATE AVERAGE OF LAST SIX WEEKS, 











PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Jay. 21. 
Hay, 31. 0s. to 41. 10s. — Straw, 1/. 4s. to 11. 12s. — Clover, 41. Os. to 51. 10s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


. 6d. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 21. 
. Od. to 6s. 4d. 
. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
. Od. to 4s. 10d. 
. Od. to Os. Od. 


COAL-MARKET, Jan. 22. 
Best Wall’s-end, per ton, Os. Od. to Os. Od. Other sorts, Os, Od. to Os. Od. (no sales.) 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From Dec. 24, to Jan. 23, inclusive. 


Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer. 
. i to. 
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Night. 
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foggy 
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fair 

do. rain 


cloudy 
do. fair 
do. rain 
fair 
cly.sl.snow,cly 41 
rain, cloudy 40 
cldy, fair, rain 37 
do. rain 37 
fr.sl.snow,cly. 39 
do. do. do. 45 
snow, fair 48 
fair, cloudy 48 rain, cloudy 
foggy, fair 48 do. fair 
do. do. 54 , do. do. 
do. 53 4 do. do. 
do. 





rain 
do. cloudy 
gloomy,rn.cly, 
fair 

foggy, rain 
do. do. 

fair, slight rn. 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New Bank | Ex. Bills. | India i India 


pA al Stock. £1,000. Stock. 5 per cents. 
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